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PROBLEMS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION.! 


In 1897-98 more than 2300 graduate students were in attend- 
ance at ten leading universities in the United States. They gath- 
ered there for the advanced pursuit of some special subject of 
human knowledge in the schools of liberal arts and sciences. 
What was their ultimate aim? Statistics show that, with the 
exception of an inconsiderable part, they were fitting themselves 
to teach their chosen branches. In the years 1873-1898 inclu- 
sive, Harvard University conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or of Doctor of Science on 212 men. The noble 
word “teacher” is added to the names of 168 of these in the 
catalogue recently issued by the University. Four fifths of the 
men who have received these degrees at this University during 
the past 26 years have adopted the profession of teaching, and 
the like fact holds true in other universities. This, then, is to 
be the profession of most graduate students. But these men and 
women, wherever they may be pursuing their studies in the United 
States, cherish a high and noble hope, — that, in their appointed 
places, they may by their researches push forward the frontiers 
of knowledge. All round about us, even as the great unknown 
stream of Ocean encompassed the men of Homer’s day, lies the 
region of the unexplored. To penetrate this region, and to add 
a little to the sum of human knowledge, —this is the lofty ideal 
that the true scholar sets himself. 

1 Extract from an address on “ Graduate Instruction in the United States,” 
delivered before the Federation of Graduate Clubs, in Cambridge, on Dee. 28, 


1898. This address will be published in full in the next number of the Hand- 
book for Graduate Students. 
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If he succeeds what sort of a man will he be? 

His portrait has been taken. Seven years ago, in a public 
address, a man of recognized authority on all questions that relate 
to the higher education spoke as follows : — 


“In this function of truth-seeking by scientific research in every field 
of human knowledge, the university develops a very peculiar and interest- 
ing kind of human being — the scientific specialist. The motives, hopes, 
and aims of the investigator — I care not in what field of knowledge — are 
different from those of ordinary humanity. He must have a livelihood ; 
but he is almost completely indifferent to money, except as it secures 
simple livelihood and opportunity for his work. He is wholly indifferent 
to notoriety ; he even shrinks from and abhors it; and his idea of fame 
is different from that of other men. He would indeed like to have his 
name favorably known, not to millions of people, but to five or six stu- 
dents of the Latin dative case, or of the Greek particle dv, or of fossil 
beetles, or of meteorites, or of starfish, He much dislikes to see his 
name in the newspaper; but he hopes that a hundred years hence some 
student of his specialty may read his name with gratitude in an ancient 
volume of the proceedings of some learned academy. He is an intense 
and diligent worker; but the masses of mankind would think he was 
wasting his time. He eagerly desires what he calls results of investiga- 
tion; but these results would seem to the populace to have no possible 
human interest. He is keen-scented, devoted, and enthusiastic, but for 
objects and ends so remote from common topics that he rarely possesses 
what is called common sense. The market-place and the forum are to 
him deserts, and for the common pursuits of men he would say impa- 
tiently that he had no time.” 


An ideal embodied in the life and work of a man, under the 
hard conditions imposed on the race when our first parents sor- 
rowfully took their way out of Eden, rarely finds its perfect reali- 
zation. The specialist, after all, is a human being, with mortal 
needs and with clearly defined duties, at least to those immediately 
about him. He isa part of the world, and the modern world is 
very big and complex and urgent. One hundred and fifty years 
have brought great changes into the lives of university men; but 
even in the eighteenth century the mechanical regularity of the 
life of Immanuel Kant at Konigsberg was so singular as to pro- 
voke unseemly jest, — and Kant lived and died a bachelor. Nev- 
ertheless, the portrait of the scientific specialist that I have quoted 
is faithful, although it must be conceded that it is the portrait of 
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the ultimate product in its highest and rarest type. Few will 
exemplify perfectly just this ideal in their own lives and work. 
The ideal, however, must be essentially realized if the authority 
of the universities as seats of learning and centres of enlighten- 
ment is to be maintained ; for in the universities chiefly must be 
made that patient and persistent search after new truth on which 
depend the intellectual and material progress of the race. The 
immediate influence of such a man upon his colleagues is profound 
and permanent. We have recently suffered in this University the 
irreparable loss of such a scholar, Frederic Allen, a man of great 
learning, of creative and discriminating mind, of sure intellectual 
judgment, of gentle and generous nature, — indifferent to common 
fame and simple in his ways, but eager, keen, and devoted in his 
search after truth. 
xaip’, & plre+ novpa co xOdv erdvwhe récor. 

American universities, with a single exception, comprehend a 
college as well as a graduate school. The two are closely related 
in many ways. Graduate students in their first year are apt to 
find some studies best suited to their needs in the college list ; the 
teacher in the graduate school is generally a teacher also in the 
college. This system of higher education has come into existence 
within the past generation. It is far from having reached its per- 
fect form; it presents many problems difficult of solution. In 
this system most of the men and women who are now students in 
the graduate schools hope to find their place, and there to do the 
work that years hence some student of their specialty will remem- 
ber with gratitude. They expect, of course, to come as teachers. 
All the world over, the specialist who is a member of the staff of a 
university is also, with few exceptions, a teacher. Rarely does 
the university furnish him with a livelihood, and the needed facili- 
ties for his work, and not offer him at the same time the opportu- 
nity to teach. Relief from the duties of the lecture room comes to 
few, and to them only after years of faithful discharge of these 
duties. Still further, during the first years of employment, the 
amount of teaching done by an instructor is often heavy, and 
generally it is elementary in its nature. Teaching is a delight, 
but the most enthusiastic teacher has felt at times that it was an 
interruption of what he believed to be his real work in life. So 
felt the German professor at the end of the long vacation, during 
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which he had been conducting his philological investigations undis- 
turbed and happy. His good wife touched him on the shoulder, 
and gently reminded him that the next day his duties began again 
at the university. “Ach Gott!” he replied, “eine furchtbar 
unangenehme Unterbrechung meiner Studien!” 


In a complex organization such as the modern American uni- 
versity, which has been developed in a short time from the simple 
college of a former day with its fixed curriculum and small fac- 
ulty, there must remain many parts not yet properly adjusted. 

I beg to call your attention briefly to four questions that merit 
the consideration of our governors, —for they relate to matters 
that lie beyond the control of the faculties. 

1. When a graduate student has completed his preparation for 
work, under guidance, he often encounters perplexing and dis- 
eouraging difficulties in placing himself in the position for which 
he is fitted. The country is big; the colleges, though many, are 
not united; and our devices for giving and receiving information 
are clumsy. Some plan should be adopted by which the candidate 
could give evidence, under trial, of his ability as a scholar and 
of his skill as a teacher. In Germany the mode is simple and 
effective. Two years after he has received his degree the young 
doctor may apply for admission as teacher in the university; He 
submits a scientific dissertation, passes an oral examination before 
the faculty, and delivers a public address. If approved, he receives 
the right to lecture, for life. In rank heis the youngest teacher 
in the system, but he may choose his own subjects, and enter into 
direct competition with professors. Such competition must tend 
to improve the quality of instruction. The younger man strives 
to do his best; the older man does not dare to rest on his oars. 
This period of apprenticeship offers real advantages to the begin- 
ner: he learns the art of teaching under conditions where mis- 
takes do not count heavily against him, and may be retrieved ; he 
is in age not far removed from those he teaches; he develops as a 
scholar, and has every stimulus to make distinguished achieve- 
ments in scholarship. Meanwhile he receives the fees of those 
who attend his courses. The way to promotion is open to him. 
Promotion may not come, but the subjective misery of those who 
fail tells for the general good; for the universal law of nature 
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holds here as well as elsewhere, and the fittest survive. Com- 
petent judges believe that no other single agency has been so 
powerful as this in giving German universities their commanding 
position. Attempts have been made to introduce this system 
into America, but they have been feeble and over-cautious. We 
have adopted the impossible imported name of “ Privat-docent”’ 
for this instructor, and as yet this is the most substantial evidence 
we have given that we desire the real man. It ought not to be 
difficult to make him a part of our system. 

2. When a university position is to be filled in this country, the 
teacher is appointed by governing boards; but these boards sel- 
dom have such knowledge of available candidates as would justify 
them in making an independent selection, and they commonly 
accept the nomination of their president. Rarely have the facul- 
ties a voice in the matter, either as a whole or as individuals, and 
their advice is never binding. This mode places an oppressive 
responsibility on an individual, the president, and denies the 
right of nomination to the body most competent to make it, the 
faculty. The French, realizing the danger of lodging the right 
of appointment in the hands of governmental officials, are now 
endeavoring to apply in their system the principle of cooptation 
which has secured excellent results in Germany. There the fac- 
ulty, which consists only of the full professors, nominates three 
candidates, from whom the government must choose one. The 
faculty nominates with great care, after long correspondence and 
a diligent search for the best three men in the whole empire. A 
certain artistic fitness characterizes this manner of choice: the 
professor is selected by his peers. 

3. In our universities we aim to unite research and teaching. 
Each teacher is, or should be, a specialist, carrying forward re- 
search in some part of his subject, however small, and the investi- 
gator is inevitably at the same time a teacher of youth. He should 
not be burdened with classes. College teaching in the days of our 
grandfathers seems not to have been very difficult. A text-book 
was used in almost all subjects, and lessons “ were heard.” Times 
have changed; to-day the students, if anybody, constitute the lei- 
sure class. There is a trustworthy tradition in this place about an 
eminent professor who here revealed the beauties of Demosthenes 
to Juniors fifty years ago. The class met for an hour, according 
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to the schedule, at two o’clock in the afternoon; they recited in 
alphabetical order ; the professor dined at 2.30, and he was never 
late to dinner. Teaching to-day, under the stimulus of the elec- 
tive system, is strenuous. When it makes such draft on the 
teacher’s vitality that he goes to the laboratory, or museum, or 
library wearied, its amount is excessive. Let us have less of it! 
In many departments of our universities, the weekly stint of teach- 
ing remains what it was a generation ago. What wild work a 
clergyman would make of it who attempted to put nine sermons 
together each week! The teacher should be freed further from 
the correction of masses of written exercises, that bane of the 
English and Canadian college; and it would be better for him 
and for his university if nearly all examinations were conducted 
by an independent board of competent examiners who were paid 
for this service. The judicial robe sits ill upon the shoulders of 
the true teacher. The two duties are as far asunder as the poles. 
Coming generations of teachers should be delivered from still 
another burden, — the labors of administration. The machinery 
of university administration is becoming very complex, as any- 
body knows who has attempted to learn the organization of a great 
university from its catalogue and other official documents. The 
university in some quarters is now spoken of as a “plant,” and 
the disposition grows to keep the wheels of the great machine in 
motion for twelve months in the year. We have faculties, admin- 
istrative boards, divisions, departments, and committees without 
number. This work belongs to experts who are willing to make 
it their chief concern. To put the burden on the shoulders of 
teachers is to thrust still farther away the realization of their hopes 
of high and creative scholarship. 

4, Few will enter the charge of mercenariness against the guild 
of teachers. To support this charge would be difficult. Fortunes 
may be acquired in the pursuit of business, of the law, of medi- 
cine; but when a man adopts a university career, he knows well 
enough that it will yield him at best merely a livelihood. It is to 
his credit that he contemplates this fate with serenity, and that it 
does not deter him. The scientific specialist, we have been told, 
is almost completely indifferent to money. The fact is implicit in 
this statement that he needs to be looked after, as indeed he does. 
Is that duty performed? The university teacher does not receive 
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adequate compensation if, in order properly to support those who 
depend upon him, he is forced to resort to devices to increase a 
slender income, — extra teaching, done for the mere money it 
yields; elementary book-making ; writing for magazines, or for 
the press, or for compilers of encyclopaedias. These are debas- 
ing employments, if engaged in under the sharp whip of neces- 
sity. They clip the wings of the specialist and bring him to 
earth. 


I have touched with some hesitation, and certainly in no cavil- 
ing spirit, upon four topics where amelioration and improvement 
of the position of university teachers is possible: a free field for 
the man who proposes to adopt this profession, in which he shall 
be able in youth to demonstrate his quality ; the choice of profes- 
sors by their peers, under due restrictions; relief from excessive 
teaching, from the duty of examinations, except the highest, and 
from the detailed work of administration; the increase of the 
stipend to an amount adequate for support without forced resort 
to other means of income. 

Thirty years ago it was said in this place, on a memorable occa- 
sion, that very few Americans of eminent ability were attracted to 
a university career. Do the ablest men still pass this profession 
by and choose another? And why? In other countries this is an 
attractive calling, chosen by the ablest men. In Germany the 
university is felt to be a part of the national life. There a pro- 
fessor holds a distinguished position, and fathers choose for their 
sons one or the other of two professions, — if they are imperialists, 
the army; if they are liberals, the university. A career at the 
university is regarded to be superior to the practice of either 
the law or medicine. The income from salary and fees of a pro- 
fessor in a German university is often much greater than that 
received by any professor in any American university; he is not 
infrequently called to a public position; and yet it is to Ger- 
many that we instinctively turn when we seek for the scientific 
specialist. 

In this country the university has not yet reached this dignified 
place in the popular estimation. On the contrary, the community 
often displays an ignorance of its aim and a lack of sympathy 
with its achievements that are humiliating. ‘ Who, sir,” said an 
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orator in the Maryland legislature last winter, when a bill was 
before it to relieve the acute and unmerited distress of the Johns 
Hopkins University, “ who, sir, are their professors ? Men chosen 
from all over the country, and from abroad. They should have 
taken them from the city of Baltimore and the State of Mary- 
land.” The bill failed to pass. Further, —but let this be said 
under the rose,— many college-bred men still show a curious 
conservatism in their attitude toward the reforms in university 
education that have been achieved in the last generation; they 
distrust the elective system, and look askance at the higher educa- 
tion. As yet, they do not appreciate the profound importance of 
the movement that has resulted in the establishment of the gradu- 
ate school. 

But these are external limitations on the efficiency of the sys- 
tem, and in time will disappear. Meanwhile the system itself 
needs reform. The strength of a university does not so much 
subsist in its material equipment, or in the number of its stu- 
dents, as in the ability and efficiency of its teachers. If Amer- 
ican universities are to be the chief seats of scientific research in 
the country, and the resorts to which students eagerly come who 
desire the highest and best instruction in literature, in the arts, 
and in the sciences, they must attract and secure the services of 
men of the most eminent ability. They will not succeed in doing 
this, in the largest measure, unless the incumbents of these high 
places are freed from petty anxieties and relieved of burdensome 


and irrelevant duties. 
John Williams White, p ’T7. 


THREE WORTHIES. 


COLONEL HENRY LEE, 36. 


CoLoneEL Henry Ler’s bodily characteristics attracted at once 
an interested attention. He was erect, alert, and carefully and, 
handsomely dressed, having a general aspect of cordial sympathy 
and good cheer, with a keen and mirthful eye, and a smile which 
went before the ready jest, the caustic criticism, or the humorous 
reproof. Towards men whom he considered worthy of respect 
his manner was frank and kindly ; towards all women his manner 
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expressed 'a gentle deference and an expectation of mutual liking. 
His bearing and address were always those of a cultivated and 
gallant gentleman. 

He was fond of the old-fashioned recreations of the English 
country squire, — such as riding, driving, planting gardens and 
groves, building and furnishing handsome houses, and improving 
an estate; but all these things he did with moderation and with- 
out waste or ostentation. He had real pleasure in devising and 
superintending the work of skilful mechanics, and in the ingenious 
utilities which such work produced. Thus he took satisfaction in 
perfecting the plans for the first safe-deposit vault built in Boston. 
The construction of the vault interested him as a well-considered 
and durable work, offering sure protection against both fire and 
violence. 

In his prime he was much given to writing for the press on 
both national and domestic topics. Between 1855 and 1869 —a 
pregnant period — numerous articles from his pen were printed 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser. To many of these articles he 
put his initials; but all were recognizable by their strong sense, 
short sentences, and frequent quotations from Shakespeare ; for 
he was as fond of quoting Shakespeare as was his prototype in 
courtesy and loyalty, Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley. His impetuous 
and demonstrative nature made him ready to speak and write on 
any topic that interested him, and was the root of his great 
pleasure in seeing good acting, and in taking part himself in 
private theatricals. 

The same genial nature made his connection with Harvard 
College, where he graduated in 1836, a source of great enjoyment 
to him for all the rest of his long life. By choice of the alumni, 
he was a member of the Board of Overseers for thirty years ; and 
many were the functions he discharged in the service of the 
University. The function he most thoroughly enjoyed was that 
of chief marshal at academic ceremonies. He held this post at 
the two most important celebrations held at Harvard University 
during the century, namely, the commemoration in 1865 of the 
services of Harvard students and graduates in the civil war, and 
the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
College in 1886. Nothing could exceed the pains he took to plan 
beforehand the march of the processions and the seating of the 
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assemblages on such occasions. Every detail of distance, space, 
and time was laboriously studied beforehand ; but when the day 
came there was no aspect of care or hard work in the countenance 
or the bearing of the chief marshal, but only confidence, pride, 
and welcoming delight. 

In his business dealings he loved honor and hated baseness, 
He would promptly quarrel with any casual or habitual business 
associate who proposed to him any unworthy dealings; and a 
breach thus made would never be closed. If a man was once 
guilty of deliberate conduct which Henry Lee thought base, he 
lost forever Henry Lee’s companionship or even recognition, 
Mr. Lee would never fully accept some men whom the community 
accepted as respectable, but whose business ethics did not com- 
mend themselves to his instinctive judgment. Neither public 
benefactions nor domestic virtues could reconcile him to men 
whose business career he held to be immoral, or even of a ques- 
tionable ethical quality. He scorned humbug or pretense, and 
thoroughly detested eminent mental capacity used for selfish or 
harmful ends. Intellectual brilliancy only made moral obliquity 
worse in his eyes. 

Henry Lee liked to preserve ancient landmarks and historical 
sites and buildings, and believed in commemorating heroic per- 
sons, good deeds, and great events. He had a real delight in 
every human capacity for love and righteousness, and in every 
righteous capacity for humane service; so he was apt to write for 
the press obituary notices of friends— both men and women —and 
of public men whose careers he valued. These notices were 
characterized by insight, tenderness, and loyalty. The building 
of the Harvard Memorial Hall was an object to which he, as 
treasurer of the building fund, devoted with joy a great deal of 
time and labor. The saving of the Old South Meeting-house was 
another object which greatly interested him, and cost him much 
time and thought; for he was treasurer of the association for 
more than twenty years. The erection of the Shaw Monument 
on Boston Common was another commemorative enterprise which 
touched the depths of his nature and commanded his eager sup- 
port. 

The civil war indeed made an epoch in his life. He had the 
strongest admiration for Governor Andrew, on whose staff he 
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served, seeing in him a man of the people, capable of immense 
labors, and inspired by pure and confident patriotism. His posi- 
tion on the governor’s staff brought him into contact with hun- 
dreds of youths who sought commissions in the Massachusetts 
regiments; and he always felt the warmest interest in all the 
young men with whose going to the war he had had any connec- 
tion, —in those who survived as well as in those who fell. Every 
such man he remembered as long as he lived, and never failed to 
recognize and to help, if ever help were needed. 

Henry Lee was a constant supporter of the institutions of reli- 
gion by both word and act. He was an habitual attendant at 
church, an admirer of good preaching, and a believer in the social 
and political efficacy of religious teaching. He recognized the 
fact that in the long run and at the pinch, not interests, but senti- 
ments or feelings, — that is, loves, hates, dreads, and aspirations, 
—control and impel democratic society, as they always have aris- 
tocratic and autocratic society. 

His love of God and of men grew out of his love of kindred; 
for family love with him included the generations earlier and 
later than his own. The greatest trials of his life were the deaths 
of three grown-up children. His devotion to a friend in trouble 
was absolutely unwearying. Day after day and year after year, 
for many years, he brought a friend and neighbor who was dying 
by inches the comforting glow of his cheerful presence. 

Henry Lee was happy in his long life; for he felt in full 
measure the infinite beauties, joys, and satisfactions this earth 
affords ; but he kept himself unspotted from the world, and there- 
fore he exerted throughout life a wholesome and uplifting influ- 
ence in this community.! 


Charles W. Eliot, 53. 


DAVID AMES WELLS, &. B., ’51. 


David A. Wells was a striking illustration of the aptness of 
really competent men to find their opportunity. Yet nothing 
could have been stranger than the series of events which brought 


1 A brief biography of Colonel Lee will be found under the 1836 Class 
News. President Eliot’s memorial was read at the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, December 8, 1898. A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Wells is printed in the “ Non-Academic ” personal news. 
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him into notice. Between 1812 and 1860 enormous wealth had 
stolen on us unawares. Given a great immigration of full-grown 
immigrants, with a practically unlimited area of fertile land to 
employ them on, and institutions eminently calculated to stimu- 
late individual energy, there appeared on this continent the most 
wonderful machine for production which the world had ever seen. 
Before it the plunder of Rome, the mines of Golconda and Potosi, 
and the wealth of the Indies, all faded into insignificance. The 
rate at which we were really heaping up riches, and gathering 
population to our shores, during these years, was something of 
which the statisticians had never dreamed. The leading fact 
about our progress which they had grasped was, that our popula- 
tion increased at double the European rate; but the full meaning 
of this, as an economical fact, they had not taken in, when the war 
of 1861 broke out. 

The darkness was somewhat increased by the plan we adopted 
of managing our financial affairs by committees of Congress, and 
the absence of any minister with the duty and power of making 
our revenue and expenditure exactly meet. The necessity for this 
really never arose, in the European sense, after the public credit 
had been firmly established. Our need of revenue, owing to the 
absence of armies and navies, was small, and a large proportion 
of the public expenses were borne by the separate States. One 
finds in all the earlier financial documents, including Hamilton’s 
reports, a dislike to direct taxation; but direct taxation would 
have led to close calculation of the amount it would bring in, in 
the nature of a European “budget.” The way we avoided the 
construction of a budget — that is, a setting of resources over 
against expenditure — has always been one of the most curious 
incidents in our history. It shows how loose our financial foot 
has always been. 

But the general result has been that probably no nation ever 
approached a crisis in its history in modern times in such igno- 
rance of its resources as ours did. Buoyant and determined to 
fight the war out as the public were, they needed constant encour- 
agement as to the financial problem. Two pamphlets in particu- 
lar did great things in cheering drooping hearts, by simply show- 
ing people how well off they were. One of these was Mr. Stille’s 
“‘ How a Great People can Carry on a Long War ;” and the other 
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was Mr. Wells’s “Our Burden and Our Strength,” — a paper 
read by him before a literary club while residing in Troy and still 
an unknown young man. This was more devoted to the financial 
aspects of the situation than Mr. Stille’s brochure, which was 
more military. In fact, it may be called the first attempt at a 
real balance sheet which had appeared in this country. It was, in 
other words, an expert examination of our resources, and was an 
admirable exposition of an unknown subject, —our ability to bear 
taxation; that is, a lucid account of the places from which our 
revenue might come. Luckily it met Mr. Lincoln’s eye, who at 
once took Wells into the government service. He became known 
to the public in the best way, — that is, as the man who made the 
nation acquainted with the amount of its fortune. He promised 
to prove an invaluable addition to the force which we plainly 
needed to deal with the new fiscal and industrial area which the 
war had opened. Unfortunately, his trip to Europe, for the pur- 
pose of gaining information for the drafting of a new tariff, con- 
verted him to free trade just as the doctrine of protection was 
taking fast hold of Congress. The conversion of the Republican 
party into a protectionist party pure and simple was one of the 
suddenest and least foreseen of our political events, but it effec- 
tively prevented any further attempts at scientific taxation, such 
as Wells had been making already. Thereafter taxation was 
treated as mainly a mode of encouraging industries, on reports, 
made by those who were carrying them on, as to what they needed, 
and in that shape it has come down to our day. Had Wells not 
made public his new views until a more convenient season, and 
had Mr. Lincoln lived, we have very little doubt this government 
would have run England hard in the extent and value of its con- 
tributions to the science of public finance. As matters stand, it 
has contributed little or nothing. It is not long since a number 
of our political men were committed to the policy of irredeemable 
paper. Still more recently, a still larger number were committed 
to the policy of depreciated — or, one might say, adulterated — me- 
tallic currency. 

Wells took his expulsion from the government service with his 
usual calm and good-humor. He never seems to have tried to 
make his economical doctrine suit any sect or party. He was 
never afraid of being in a minority, or “ getting left.” He went 
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calmly on preaching his gospel, without even bestowing a thought 
on its effect on his own fortunes. He was by temperament a true 
man of science. “ Hppur si muove” was always his motto, and 
he had the advantage of every economical writer we can just now 
recall of great practical acquaintance with the whole machinery of 
industry. In this he somewhat resembled Ricardo and Bagehot, 
if indeed Bagehot may be called an economical writer. But he 
far surpassed them both in the amount of his information. He 
had practical acquaintance with many branches of industry and 
manufacturing processes. It was not alone the machinery of 
exchange on which he could talk sense; he was familiar with 
nearly all the great fields of production. 

And now, in speaking of the field in which he was an acknow- 
ledged master, I am going to hazard the opinion that, except in 
the matter of taxation, in which Wells was among Americans 
facile princeps, there is not much use, for practical purposes, in 
what is called political economy, except as a sharpener of the wits, 
like metaphysics. In fact, its likeness to metaphysics has been 
steadily increasing for some years. That is to say, except in so 
far as it influences action or legislation, mankind are owing less to 
it than to any other subject of human study, except as intellectual 
gymnastics. A very large part of the time of economists is taken 
up to-day with definitions of familiar processes, not always for the 
purpose of effecting some change in the process, but of confound- 
ing somebody whose definition is different. As might naturally 
be expected, Wells was more than once convicted of heresy about 
some definition. But about facts, and about the kind of legis- 
lation which was needed to help industry or to remove obsta- 
cles in its way, he never made any mistake. All his predictions 
have been verified. The paths he traced out for legislative 
action are still the paths of science, however much they have been 
neglected. 

Taxation and currency are the two fields of political economy, 
properly so called, on which it is of supreme importance how men 
think or feel. It is interesting, as an academic question, to know 
what somebody who has studied the matter thinks about the source 
of rent or wages, but for the business of life it does not make the 
slightest difference what he thinks. Wells addressed himself 
mainly to the question whether there was in legislation anything 
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which prevented capital from being more productive, or labor 
from being more remunerative. In his own country he found 
much, and to the removal of this he addressed himself. In other 
words, he cultivated with brilliant success the one really produc- 
tive branch of political economy. He had a hatred of logomachy, 
and kept out of it. He devoted himself, therefore, to taxation, to 
which but few of our legislators had ever given any attention. 
Here he at once sprang into eminence. His researches into the 
effect of taxation on nearly every branch of industry have not 
been equaled in our day, and we cannot help believing will yet 
bear fruit, as man is a progressive animal. They excited more 
attention abroad than they did at home. Foreign scientific soci- 
eties and universities heaped honors on him, and his books have 
had an immense sale. He reported a system of taxation to the 
State of New York which has received no attention from the 
legislature, but is probably the most enlightened scheme which 
any civilized state has had a chance to put in practice. His last 
published book, “ Recent Economic Changes,” was a marvelous 
example of his power of exposition, but also of his special know- 
ledge of industrial processes. The main work of his life, however, 
was the study of taxation, in which field he was making a final 
effort at the time of his death. We believe he left the manuscript 
finished ; we may still have the benefit of it. 

Wells was not only a thorough American, but a great honor to 
his country, most of all through his courage. He showed the 
young men how not to mind “getting left,” to “think clear and 
see straight,” and leave the rest to Providence, which always 
looks kindly on the man who is not afraid. We cannot help 
believing that his example has told on the colleges, and also on the 
government, and that the disposition which President McKinley 
seems to show, to use the special knowledge which accumulates in 
colleges for governmental purposes, is likely to grow. 

E. L. Godkin, ’71. 


HENRY CLARKE WARREN, 79. 


Just outliving the old year by a day or two, there has passed 
from among us Henry Warren. The provisions of his will evoke 
kindly remark from the friends of Harvard; for he has left to 
the College his beautiful house and grounds in Quincy Street, 
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once the home of Professor Beck, a legacy of $15,000 for the 
publication of the Harvard Oriental Series, one of $10,000 for 
the Dental School, and another of like amount for the Museum 
of American Archaeology. And so, perchance, one or another 
stops to inquire, “ Who was this Mr. Warren?” Some of us can 
picture to ourselves the smile which would be his comment on 
such an inquiry, could he hear it; and “ Well hid is well lived,” 
he would add — Adbe Busoas, 

The maxim of the misprized Epicurus he had, indeed, taken to 
heart — and so well, that the news of these testamentary gifts will 
be to many sons of Harvard their first knowledge of him. Sig- 
nificant as they are, they are far from being the most significant 
facts of his life. These, without word of eulogy, let us briefly 
rehearse. 

Henry Clarke Warren was born in Boston, November 18, 1854, 
son of the late Samuel Dennis and of Susan Clarke Warren. 
He was the second of four brothers, all graduates of Harvard 
College, in the classes of ’75, ’79, °83, and ’84 respectively. In 
his early childhood a fall from a gig produced an injury which 
resulted in spinal ailment and in lifelong physical disability and 
suffering. ‘This is all the more a loss to the world, because his 
intellectual endowments were of an uncommonly high order; and 
because they were directed in their activity by a moral character 
of singular purity, unselfishness, and loftiness. 

Thus shut out, before ever experiencing them, from many of 
the possibilities that make life so attractive to childhood, youth, 
and young manhood, he bravely set himself to make the utmost of 
what remained to him. His broadness of mind soon showed itself 
in a catholicity of interest very unusual for one of his years. 
Already in College he had won the affectionate regard of his 
teacher, Professor Palmer, by his keen interest in the history of 
philosophy. He became an intelligent student of Plato, Kant, 
and Schopenhauer; and, as we shall see, the natural trend of his 
mind toward speculative questions showed clearly in his scientific 
investigations of Buddhism. With all this went an eager curios- 
ity about the visible world around him. We can easily believe 
that he would have attained to high distinction in natural science, 
so good was his native gift of observation and of well-balanced 
reflection upon what he saw. He used his microscope with great 
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satisfaction in botanical study. At Baltimore he worked with en- 
thusiasm in the chemical laboratory. And through all his later 
years, an aquarium on a smaller or larger scale was a thing which 
he maintained with intelligent and persistent interest. But for 
the most part he was forced, reluctantly enough, we may guess, to 
see with the eyes of others; and accordingly his reading in the 
natural sciences— in those just now mentioned, in physiology 
and kindred subjects ancillary to medicine, and in geography — 
was wide, and was for him a well-chosen foil to the severer stud- 
ies which were his unprofessed profession. As a further resource 
for diversion of the hours of weariness or solitude, he took to 
books of travel and of fiction; and by way of zest, acceptable 
to so active a mind, he read them, one in German, another in 
Dutch, and another in French or Spanish or Russian. 

The department of science, however, in which he has made a 
name for himself is Oriental Philosophy, and in particular Bud- 
dhism, conceived, not as a simple body of ethical teaching, but as 
an elaborate system of doctrine. He had begun the study of 
Sanskrit, as an undergraduate at Harvard, with Professor Green- 
ough ; and, after taking his bachelor’s degree in 1879, had con- 
tinued the study at the newly established Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, first under Professor Lanman, and then, after the latter had 
been called (in 1880) to Harvard, with his successor, Professor 
Bloomfield. A visit to London in June, 1884, and especially his 
meetings there with Rhys Davids, seem to have confirmed Mr. 
Warren in his purpose to devote himself seriously to the study 
of Pali, the language of the sacred books of the Southern Bud- 
dhists. 

His first essay in print was an admirable version of a Buddhist 
story in the Providence Journal of October 27, 1884. An inter- 
esting paper on “ Superstitious Customs connected with Sneezing ” 
soon followed in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Later appeared results of his studies in the Zransactions of the 
International Congress of Orientalists at London, and in the Jowr- 
nal of the Pali Text Society of London. These, however, were 
but chips from the keel he had laid for a craft of ambitious dimen- 
sion and noble design. He realized how scant at most were the 
time and strength presumably at his disposal, and wisely judged 
it best to devote that little, not to the learned quisquiliae on which 
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many scholars fritter their days away, but rather to one or two 
works of individuality and of independent significance. 

The residence in Baltimore seems to have given him a new 
lease of life. In 1884 he came home to Boston. On the death 
of his father in 1888, he made trial of the climate of southern 
California, but soon returned, and in 1891 established his resi- 
dence at Cambridge. Persistent study, meantime, was making his 
acquaintance with the original sacred writings of the Buddhists 
extensive and thorough, so that at length he could justly be called 
one of the leading Pali scholars of the Occident. 

In 1896 appeared his “ Buddhism in Translations,” published 
by the University as volume iii of the Harvard Oriental Series. 
It is an octavo of 540 pages, made up of about 130 passages from 
the Pali scriptures. These selections, done into English prose and 
verse, are chosen with such broad and learned cireumspection that 
they make a systematically complete presentation of their difficult 
subject. The work is divided into five chapters. Of these, the 
first gives the picturesque Buddha legend, and the fifth treats of 
the monastic order ; while the other three are concerned with the 
fundamental conceptions of Buddhism, to wit, “ sentient existence, 
Karma and rebirth, and meditation and Nirvana.” Mr. Warren’s 
interest centred in the philosophical chapters ; the first and last 
were for him rather a concession to popular interest, an addition 
intended to “float” the rest. Much has recently been written 
about Buddhism upon the basis of secondary or even less imme- 
diate sources. Mr. Warren’s material is drawn straight from 
the fountain-head. It is this fact that gives his book an abiding 
importance and value. And it was a genuine and legitimate 
satisfaction to him to read the judgments passed on his work by 
eminent Orientalists —of England, France, the Netherlands, 
India, and Ceylon — welcoming him, as it were, to a well-earned 
place among their ranks. 

One of the most pleasing features of his later years was his 
intercourse with the Venerable Subhuti, a Buddhist Elder, of 
Waskaduwa in Ceylon. This distinguished monk, whose learn- 
ing, modesty, and kindness had endeared him years ago to Chil- 
ders, Fausboll, and Rhys Davids, was no less ready with words of 
encouragement for Mr. Warren, and with deeds of substantial ser- 
vice, notably the procuring of copies of manuscript. ‘The King of 
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Siam recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his acces- 
sion to the throne by publishing in 39 volumes a memorial edition 
of the Buddhist scriptures or Tipitaka (a most commendable me- 
thod of celebrating! Sovereigns of far more enlightened lands 
have preferred sky-rockets). Copies were sent, exclusively as 
gifts, to the principal libraries of Europe and America, Harvard 
among them. Mr. Warren had sent to His Majesty a magnifi- 
cently bound set of the Harvard Oriental Series ; and it was 
matter of honest pride and pleasure to him to receive from the 
king in return a beautiful copy of this Tipitaka. It is certain to 
be a satisfaction to the king and some of the high authorities at 
Bangkok when they learn how diligently Mr. Warren used the 
royal gift. 

Long before the issue of his “ Buddhism,” Mr. Warren was 
well advanced in his study of Buddhaghosa’s “ Way of Purity.” 
To publish a masterly edition of this work was the ambition of 
his life as a scholar. He did not live to see of the travail of his 
soul; but, as in the case of Whitney, of Child, and of Lane, it is 
believed that naught of his labor of love will be lost. A word 
about Buddhaghosa and his work, and about Warren’s plan and 
his progress towards its achievement. 

Buddhaghosa (about 400 a. D.) was a famous divine, who had 
been brought up in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, and who, 
after his conversion to Buddhism, became an exceedingly prolific 
writer. He may, in some sort, be styled the St. Augustine of 
India. His “ Way of Purity,” or ‘“ Visuddhi-magga,” is an 
encyclopaedia raisonnée of Buddhist doctrine. It is, as Childers 
says, “a truly great work, written in terse and lucid language, 
and showing a marvelous grasp of the subject.” Warren’s plan 
was to publish a scholarly edition of the Pali text of this work, 
with full but well-sifted critical apparatus, a complete English 
translation, an index of names, and other useful appendices. The 
learned monk makes constant citations from his predecessors, 
quite after the manner of the Christian church fathers. And in 
order further to enhance the usefulness of his edition, Mr. War- 
ren had undertaken to trace back all these quotations to their 
sources. 

His material consisted mainly of four palm-leaf manuscripts. 
The first was’ a Burmese codex, loaned him by the British gov- 
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ernment from the India Office Library ; and two, in Singalese 
characters, were sent him by Rhys Davids and the late Dr. 
Richard Morris. The Pali text Mr. Warren had practically con- 
stituted from beginning to end, aside from the final adjustment 
of many matters of orthographic detail, in which the Burmese 
and Insular copies are consistently at odds. Much labor, there- 
fore, needs still to be put upon the apparatus criticus. Of the 
English version, one third has been made, parts having already 
appeared in his “ Buddhism.” And about one half of the quo- 
tations have been traced and identified in the vast literature from 
which Buddhaghosa drew. 

If Mr. Warren’s work sees the light, it will then appear that 
his methods were such as to serve as a model in any department 
of philology, classical, Semitic, what not, and that his achieve- 
ment is one of which not only Fair Harvard, but also all Amer- 
ican scholarship, may justly be proud. It is fervently to be 
hoped that his plan may be faithfully carried out in its entirety. 
If this hope is realized, the result will be a memorial, massive 
and noble, of a man who was one of Harvard’s most loyal and 
noble sons. 


C. R. Lanman. 





A PLEA FOR A DEPARTMENT OF CIVICS. 


To say that the chief aim of a university is to turn out edu- 
cated and good citizens and useful subjects of the republic is to 
repeat a trite saying long beyond dispute. Yet it is only within 
recent years that American colleges have begun to give attention 
to problems of government at home and abroad, and to add to 
their lists of courses one or two, to train men to become valuable 
citizens by acquainting them with the strong points and weaknesses 
of local, state, and national governments. It has been thought a 
sufficient preparation for citizenship to give the student a “ gen- 
eral classical” or scientific training, and to teach him to go to 
church regularly, — the latter, perhaps, partly because of our 
national propensity to trust the settlement of many grave ques- 
tions to “ Destiny,” the future, and Divine Providence. In short, 
it has been taken’ for granted that the graduate of this system 
would, of his own accord, pick up in “ practical ” life — always 
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held up to him as a certain cure-all for his undergraduate ideals 
and ambitions — the knowledge and inspiration which would lead 
him to take an active and uplifting part in the solution of the 
difficult problems always before our country. 

The foreign visitor, aware of the absence of any ruling class, 
and of the lack of any suitable training school for the civil and 
diplomatic service, is often astonished to find no trace whatever 
at Harvard, Yale, or Princeton of that peculiar training of the 
English universities which qualifies many a man for Parliament, 
and makes many a famous colonial administrator, even though he 
be a second or a third or a fourth son. On asking for informa- 
tion at Harvard, the visitor is told that Memorial Hall attests the 
magnificent readiness of Harvard men to die for their country, 
and that a new testimonial to the latest soldier dead is soon to 
bear witness to their allegiance to the government, be it right or 
wrong. But he will look in vain for any monument to men who 
have lived for their country, and who distinguished themselves in 
its service or in the quest of knowledge and truth. 

Our foreign investigator will be told, too, that there are many 
of the latter class, and that a list of the former was published in 
the Graduates’ Magazine a few years ago. Referring to it, he 
will find that comparatively few graduates figure at this time in 
public life outside of Massachusetts, and he will soon learn that 
of these few by no means all reflect credit on their Alma Mater. 
Then the visitor will perhaps open the Harvard Catalogue to 
find out what steps the University is taking to counteract this 
showing, and to arouse in every student an effective and patriotic 
desire to make great sacrifices for his country in time of peace as 
well as in time of war. The Catalogue shows that out of some 
500 courses only two directly relate to the present organization of 
the governments of the United States, and that not one deals 
with the relation of the citizen to the State. It shows, also, that 
of the 168 professors and teachers holding office for more than 
one year, not one gives up his whole time to American politics 
and government. 

Of the two courses, one, on the American political system, is 
given once every two years, and then, valuable as it is, only to 
graduate students or advanced Seniors, — perhaps a dozen or 
fifteen in all. There is not at Harvard to-day a single large, 
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popular course dealing solely with duties of citizenship, the organ- 
ization and working of the government, and the study of the great 
political questions of the day which stir the national life more and 
more deeply. Is the-demoralizing effect of commercialism upon 
our political life not worth the attention of a single instructor? 
Is the race question in the United States of so little importance 
that it merits no place in the same curriculum with the course on 
crystallography? Do the labor troubles interest the millions 
affected so little that Harvard need treat them only from the eco- 
nomic point of view? Are the evils of boss government so trivial 
that they do not merit the attention given to alternating and 
direct currents of electricity (three courses)? Is the total failure 
of city governments in the United States, with the consequent 
cruelty, vice, suffering, loss of life, and injustice without end, not as 
well worth description and investigation and study as the German 
Romantic Movement? Is not a clear understanding of the failure 
of republican government in Pennsylvania worth more to a pro- 
spective citizen of that State, and to the State itself, than the time 
or money spent upon Old Saxon, or Icelandic, or Germanic anti- 
quities, or Old Church Slavic, — particularly as the misgovern- 
ment daily affects the health, the pocket, the prosperity, and 
the liberty of the citizen? 

There has been nothing more encouraging of late years in our 
political development than the large number of young college 
men who flocked to the Seth Low standard in the New York 
municipal campaign in 1897. Yet there was nothing more 
striking than their ignorance of questions of local and _ state 
government and recent political history that are properly within 
the scope of any university, which have a living interest most 
attractive in a class room, and are capable of explanation without 
the display of the slightest political bias. It has been said by 
a recent and most capable observer that the boss system is the 
greatest question before the American people to-day. Should 
Harvard be backward in providing armor and weapons for this 
contest? Should not the memory of the College’s attitude in 
slavery days stir it on to leadership now? Does not the Veritas 
of its shield give reason enough for the establishment of such 
courses as are here indicated? Or must we point to recent and 
threatened colonial accessions, and cite the call of the State 
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Department for young, upright men for foreign administrative 
service as practical and pressing reasons ? 

There is no greater opportunity to do lasting and inestimable 
service to university and country than is offered here to the 
graduate or graduates who will found, or help found, such a 
department in Harvard University, and the time is ripe, unless 
we wish to see graduate students going to Yale or Columbia or 
other colleges for such instruction, as they have already begun to 
go now to hear Sumner and Hadley. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to hear Professor Nor- 
ton’s lectures on Fine Arts know well enough that it was not only 
a love for the arts which made his course the most popular elec- 
tive in Harvard, but largely a desire to hear the views of the 
lecturer upon the development of our national life and institu. 
tions, often along the lines indicated above. It is true that it is 
impossible to hope for a Professor Norton to head the suggested 
department. But could there be a more grateful or more splen- 
did opportunity to the true lover of his country, be he philosopher 
or teacher, than to instruct the picked youth of the nation in civic 
virtue and the true civic development ? 

Oswald Garrison Villard, 98. 





DEBATING AT HARVARD. 


THE present problems in intercollegiate debating have developed rap- 
idly. In the decade before 1892 interest among Harvard undergraduates 
in debating and public speaking had been slight, and their accomplish- 
ment correspondingly low. The Harvard Union, founded in 1832 and 
revived in 1880, had a membership of perhaps 100, but, except when 
contested elections, or some stirring topic of the day, drew out members, 
an average attendance nearer 20. English 6, a course in oral discus- 
sion for Seniors, founded in 1878-79, was omitted for three years between 
that date and 1887. It was given at first by a member of the Depart- 
ment of English, later by a member of the Department of Philosophy, 
and passed in 1887 to the codperative control of a member from each of 
the two departments, Economics and History. Its object has been to give 
training in discussion of economic and historical questions under criti- 
cism from specialists on the topics treated. English C, a prescribed 
course in argument for Juniors, dealt only with written work, and until 
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1890 did not always confine itself strictly to argument. In 1891-92 some 
students of English 6 and some members of the Harvard Union, eager 
to increase undergraduate interest in debating, arranged for two contests 
a year with Yale, — one at Cambridge and one at New Haven. These 
debates were to be without judges or decision of any kind. This arrange- 
ment proved unsatisfactory, and therefore in 1893 came the first step in 
the inevitable development, — judges were chosen and a decision given. 
In the same year a second debating society, called at first the Wendell 
Phillips Club, but a year later the Forum, was organized. In the fall 
of 1894 the Freshmen formed a club for debate, and promptly arranged 
a contest for the spring with the Yale Freshmen. In 1895 a triple 
debating league was arranged with Princeton and Yale, and one of the 
annual contests with the latter disappeared. In the same year, at the 
request of the students, a full course in debate for Juniors, which could 
be counted for the prescribed half-course in written argument, English C, 
and a half-course of elective study, was established. Some forty men 
took the new course, English 30. In order to enter it, a student must 
have taken or must agree to take the half-course in elocution, English 10. 
During the winter of 1895-96, at the instance of Senator F. W. Dallin- 
ger, one of the winning debaters in 1892 and 1893, a meeting was called 
to consider what could be done to organize the increasing interest in 
debate. Representatives of the clubs met members of the Faculty, 
chiefly those connected with the courses in debate, and after considerable 
discussion decided to form an Advisory Board which should have final 
veto in all details of intercollegiate debating. Each of the college socie- 
ties of the time —the Forum, the Union, and the Freshman Club — was 
to elect a delegate ; these were to choose Faculty members for one, two, 
and three years; and the six persons were to elect as many annual mem- 
bers as seemed to them desirable. In 1897-98, the Forum and the 
Union combined, forming the Harvard University Debating Society. In 
the same year the Sophomores, who had had a decidedly successful club 
in their Freshman year, organized again for debate. During the past 
fall a debating club has been formed in the Law School. The Juniors have 
just founded a club of debaters in which the social side is to be made as 
prominent as possible. English 18, the history of argumentation and 
written application of its principles, was started this autumn with fifty 
members. Like English 30, it may be counted for English C anda 
half-course of elective study. It has this year been necessary to form two 
sections in English 30, for nearly sixty men were eligible for the course. 
Since 1890 the number of instructors in English 6 has been increased 
from two to five. Recently the Baron de Coubertin offered to give annu- 
ally to the University a gold medal to be presented to the best debater on 
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a subject from French politics. The Department of French, through 
which the gift was made to the University, has decided this year to offer 
the medal to the Freshman and the Sophomore class, and to leave the 
arrangements for the contest in the hands of the class debating clubs, 
subject to approval by the Department. The Advisory Board, formed in 
1895-96, voted at a recent meeting to dissolve. Under existing condi- 
tions, and as organized, it believed itself unable to render real service. 
In response to an appeal from some of the debaters, Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge has generously given a fund of $5000 to provide two annual 
prizes of $100, one for the best candidate in the trials for the Princeton 
debate, the other for the best contestant in the Yale trials. In brief, 
then, we have to-day, instead of two courses, one club, and no rewards in 
1892, four courses, five clubs, and tempting prizes. The Freshmen in 
the intercollegiate debates have lost and won once; we have always 
won with Princeton; we have gained five debates and lost three with 
Yale, —the last three. Why, then, is it that with this rapid growth in 
courses and in clubs we have lost three consecutive debates ? 

It is because we have not kept pace with the movement we ourselves 
started. At first we had in our courses in debate a decided advantage 
over Yale and Princeton. They gave our students a knowledge and a 
training not offered in courses at the competing colleges. Recognizing this 
inequality, our competitors soon began to organize the interest in debate 
among their students. This has not been carried so far at Princeton as 
at Yale, but in both places there has been considerable activity. Both 
now have courses in written argument and in debate. At Yale, after the 
fifth consecutive defeat, in 1895, graduates and undergraduates united 
to strain every nerve to win during the coming year. The selection of 
candidates was made after a series of carefully arranged contests ; and the 
students chosen were coached by two members of the Faculty, who made 
themselves responsible for their success or failure, calling on and using 
freely the aid of other members of the Faculty. Each year, Yale has 
done something to perfect her system of coaching for the intercollegiate 
debates. At present she has her original coaches, though one of them 
is no longer a member of the Faculty. He is, however, supreme, the 
Faculty member acting as his assistant. 

At Harvard, on the other hand, until within a year our contestants 
were selected at one trial. Their power as debaters was judged from a 
five-minute speech. Fortunately, since the Princeton trials last year, we 
have a good system of selection. Now we have three trials, — the first 
with speeches of five minutes, simply to rule out students undoubtedly not 
to be considered seriously ; the second, with ten-minute speeches, to show 
how each man can develop a case for his side ; and the third, with three 
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men on a side, in order to judge from the work in team play and rebut- 
tal which four men should be chosen as main speakers and as alternate 
for the debate. Originally the debaters, after they were chosen, were 
left to themselves, for the idea was that the debates were intended to 
give them an opportunity to apply independently the principles they 
had learned in the course in debating. They had the aid of the other 
students interested in debating, and they consulted instructors and pro- 
fessors freely, but they decided for themselves what case they should 
present, how they should present it, and the division of labor in the final 
contest. The custom developed to make any student debating for the 
second time in an intercollegiate contest the leader, and to defer to 
his opinion on all important matters. This was the condition of affairs 
when the Advisory Board came into existence. ‘Two important matters 
came before it at once. In the first place, was it advisable to allow the 
Freshman debates with Yale to continue? Many of the Faculty most 
interested in debating had felt, when the announcement of the debate 
was made, that it was unwise. After the first contest protests were heard 
from graduates. Debates by students who have had the college courses 
in argument and in elocution have reasons for existence ; but contests by 
Freshmen, who have had college training in neither kind of work, make 
the College responsible, with the newspapers and the public, for what is 
only preparatory school equipment or even a complete lack of training. 
The Board decided, therefore, after a second contest in which the Har- 
vard Freshmen were victorious, that the Freshman intercollegiate debates 
should be discontinued. The second important question came through 
the improved debating conditions in the competing colleges. The con- 
testants in the Harvard debates drew more and more upon the advice 
and the opinions of the Faculty. It became clear that, if no check 
were offered, members of the Faculty must become trainers for these 
special contests, and that probably some one member of the Faculty 
would soon be asked to take charge of the debaters for the six weeks 
intervening between the last trial and the contest; for, though codper- 
ation in training is, of course, possible in assisting a czar at the head, 
codperative head-coaches mean defeat. These possibilities showed two 
things, — that the students were to part entirely from the original idea 
of the debates, to give them a chance to test for themselves principles 
learned in the course English 6; and that, since the training of the 
debaters covers six weeks, a heavy and absorbing responsibility would be 
added to the duties of instructors already badly crowded for time. Nor 
was the argument that these intercollegiate debates created interest in 
the debating courses, and that, therefore, the instructors in the courses 
should do all in their power to aid them, unquestionable. It is a fact 
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that, though, as a consequence of our defeats, attendance at the con- 
tests has fallen off, each year more students have presented themselves 
for the courses in debate. This looks as if the interest were, as it 
should be, in debating for its use in after life, not as a preparation merely 
for a contest with Princeton or Yale. It seemed to men whose interest 
in teaching debate was not to provide one more opportunity to win a 
victory for Harvard, but the power to express one’s self effectively on 
other subjects taught in the University, that to foster Faculty coaching was 
unwise, and, in justice to their regular work, improper. It was hoped that 
an expression of opinion against it would not only stop the tendency at 
Harvard, but also check it elsewhere. Asa protest, therefore, the Ad- 
visory Board passed a vote restricting Faculty assistance to the aid of the 
instructor in elocution and information as to materials and the value of a 
bit of evidence from other members of the Faculty. After considerable 
discussion the Board also decided to leave the initiative entirely in the 
hands of the undergraduates, and to limit its work to advising on plans 
proposed. 

What, then, exactly is the present situation? The courses English C, 
English 30, and English 18 are under the control of the Department of 
English. So, too, nominally, are the course in elocution, English 10, and 
the Senior course in debate, English 6; but really the instructor in elo- 
cution is left entirely free to manage his course as seems best to him, and 
the only connection between English 6 and the Department of English is 
the presence in it of two instructors from that department. It is man- 
aged as an independent course. From 1882 until the establishment in 
1895-96 of English 30, the English department had no real connection 
with debating. Since 1895-96 its connection has been almost entirely 
through one member. This winter the Advisory Board has dissolved, and 
thus its two important votes as to Freshman debates and Faculty coach- 
ing became inoperative. The details for the arrangement of the inter- 
collegiate debates now rest in the hands of a committee of undergradu- 
ates chosen exclusively from the Harvard University Debating Club. That 
is, there is no one body, Faculty or undergraduate, at present responsible 
for the condition of our debating interests. With much enthusiasm and 
activity in debating among us, but without well-considered organization, 
we meet equal enthusiasm and activity at Yale well organized. Is our 
list of defeats, then, surprising? Whether the organization at Yale is 
advisable for us is, I think, open to question; but until we set against it 
another at least as strong, we shall not win. 

Personally I believe that only by the creation of some central commit- 
tee which will interest itself in the whole subject of debating in the Uni- 
versity can we put the work outside the courses on a permanent, successful 
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basis. It does not seem to me that the committee should be large, nor 
that it should contain men not thoroughly sympathetic with the develop- 
ment of debating. That is, it should be almost exclusively composed of 
graduates who have been University debaters, and representatives from 
all the debating clubs and courses. If some Faculty representation is 
necessary, it should be as small as possible. Even this committee, I 
think, should busy itself simply with questions of policy, leaving to a small 
sub-committee of not more than five members, and preferably of three, 
the administration of the policies on which it decides. 

Just what could such a committee do? In the first place, it could 
help each set of debaters to find a competent coach, not a Faculty mem- 
ber, but a graduate. Desirable as it would be if we could maintain the 
debates on their old simple footing, the past three years have shown that 
in the face of the keen competition from Yale and the increasing activity 
at Princeton we cannot. The fact is, that in every debate we have won 
during the past three years there has been an undergraduate or a gradu- 
ate coach. The second Freshman debate with Yale was won through 
the coaching of F. Dobyns, ’98, and the last two Princeton debates 
with the aid of E. H. Warren, L. S., and W. E. Hutton, L.S. In all 
these cases coaches were found because the undergraduates wished them. 
Unfortunately it was supposed, though I am told that this is a misunder- 
standing, that the men chosen for the Yale debates preferred not to have 
a graduate coach. As a result of the persistent and careful discussion 
of the comparative advantages of Faculty and graduate coaching caused 
by the vote of the Advisory Board, undergraduate feeling is now practi- 
eally unanimous in the desire to find graduate and not Faculty coaches 
for both the Princeton and the Yale debates. 

Just what is a coach to do? Somebody is needed to see that the 
debaters get at all the material on both sides of the case ; meet the men 
most able to advise them in regard to their subject; weigh judiciously 
the statements of these men, and are not swayed merely by the assurance 
or the persuasiveness with which the views are stated ; find the common 
elements of belief in the clashing opinions of the persons interviewed ; 
realize what are the strong and what the weak places in both sides of the 
case, what it is better to advance, what to hold back till it is forced out, 
which of the possible cases of the other side is most likely to be pre- 
sented. Some one must decide which man is to open, which to develop 
the main part of the case, which to close, and the order of the speakers 
in rebuttal. In brief, a person is needed who can stand off and look at 
the situation with clear eyes. To think for weeks only of one subject, 
as these debaters do, is with beginners to run great danger of losing per- 
spective and the power of independent, accurate judgment. Moreover, 
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the right kind of coach can prevent much of the newspaper notoriety 
attending these debates. He can, too, see that the debaters recognize 
that the mind cannot be at its best if the body is tired. The strain on 
the health caused by the concentrated work and the excitement can be 
minimized by a judicious coach. The failure to recognize that good 
physical condition is essential to the best debating had a considerable 
part in the loss of one of our debates. It seems to me, then, that the 
paramount duty at present for such a sub-committee would be to find a 
coach, and then, subordinating themselves completely to him, to render 
him every assistance in their power. This would mean, among other 
things, finding good undergraduate and Law School debaters who, 
between the time of the last trial and the contest, should pit themselves 
against the debaters for practice work. A second team — something 
which Yale has —is highly desirable. Just here there has not been well- 
organized enthusiasm among our undergraduates, though individuals have 
worked well. It should not be difficult to make some arrangement by 
which the judges at the trials should name certain contestants who, 
though not chosen for the main debate, would be valuable in this work. 
It would be for the coach and the sub-committee to see that these men 
gave the aid suggested. 

It is not enough, however, to find a coach and to aid him after he is 
found. The committee should consider all the details of these inter- 
collegiate contests, in order to see what can be done to make the debates 
fairer to both sides, — contests decided wholly upon the merits of the case 
presented and the presentation of it. They might well consider whether 
the amount of time for which the preparation of the two debates calls 
justifies cutting down our contests to one a year. Also, additional care is 
needed in selecting the questions and in phrasing them. At present, 
each side alternately submits one question, the choice of sides resting 
with the college not offering the topic. This means that there is some 
tendency to try to find questions in which the two sides are by no means 
evenly balanced, but in which the difference is not at once apparent. It 
leads also at times to clumsy phrasing which in turn brings in the debate 
irritating haggling over definitions. I simply repeat what I hear from 
other colleges as well as note at Harvard. Would it not be advantageous 
if, before a question were selected or the sides chosen, the large com- 
mittee could give its counsel ? 

Moreover, by the peculiar conditions which have come down to us in 
debating the negative closes. The affirmative must lead off, must open 
itself to attack, yet cannot have the last word. This, as any one of 
experience in legal discussions knows, is contrary to the usual procedure. 
It gives the negative the advantage, for a skilful rebuttal for that side 
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may win the case. Something should be done to make the work of the 
two sides more nearly even. 

It is a question, too, whether it would not be very desirable for the 
colleges to agree on some general directions as to what is to be consid- 
ered in judging a debate. I have heard queries on the matter from our 
own judges. I know from personal experience as a judge in such con- 
tests that men often do not place the emphasis in their decisions on the 
same things. Some of the long waits before judgment has been given 
have come from an endeavor to find a common ground for decision. 
There has been doubt what proportional credit should be given to 
thought, presentation of the case, the effect on the audience, skill in re- 
buttal, mere elocution, and how much allowance should be made because 
of the greater difficulty involved in presenting one side of the case. I 
think, too, that it would be well if the large committee could see the list 
each year from which the judges are to be selected, for the undergraduates 
may know very little about the qualifications of most of the men named. 
I do not for a moment assert that the judges have not been satisfactory, 
It is a wonder to me that, under our present undefined standards for 
judging, any one is willing to serve. I urge only that we should do all 
we can to make the task as easy and as agreeable as possible, and to in- 
sure our guests against criticism because their standards may be different 
from what was expected. 

Nearly all the steps, then, preliminary to the trial might well be 
examined by the large committee. Some evils could be remedied by 
them alone; in order to get rid of others they should arrange for a 
conference with Yale and Princeton. 

It is not, however, simply in organizing the intercollegiate debates 
that such a committee could be useful. It could do much to make the 
Freshman, the Sophomore, and the Junior clubs more effective and suc- 
cessful. If this committee were to exist, the University Debating Club 
should probably disappear. At present it is admitted to have little activ- 
ity in debate, and to exist mainly to provide a committee for the admin- 
istration of details of the intercollegiate contests. It is almost self-evident 
that, if we are to develop organization from our scattered but numerous 
activities, we cannot do it solely through undergraduates who do not know 
our past in debating, and who are not so placed as to be able to see all the 
possible complications in any given problem of policy. We must have a 
body more permanent than a committee of Juniors and Seniors. The 
proposed committee could see, first of all, that the Freshman Club is 
organized early in the year. The present system, by which the last set 
of officers of the present Freshman Club are expected to organize next 
year the new Freshman Club and to run it until it can elect officers of 
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its own, is good in itself, but rather slow. It would seem advisable that 
early in the year some competent person should give one or two talks to 
the Freshmen to show what is the University idea of debating and what 
the opportunities are. It would be well to foster in both the Freshman 
and the Sophomore clubs competitive debate, and to arrange as often as 
possible for criticism by competent older debaters or instructors. Cer- 
tainly it would be very beneficial if, once or twice during the year, the 
instructor in elocution could be induced to talk to the Freshman and the 
Sophomore Clubs on the importance of elocution in their work and to 
criticise their debates. It would be better still if he could be induced to 
admit to English 10 all members of the Sophomore Club,’ or at least all 
those who were also in their Freshman society. It would be a great 
advantage later to the members of both clubs if, in one or both years, 
they could train themselves carefully in parliamentary procedure. At 
present there is no systematic and thorough study of the subject in the 
clubs, nor is there enough time for it in the courses in debating. The 
committee should take a firm stand against Freshman intercollegiate 
debates, and should do all in its power to aid the clubs in making the 
contest for the Pasteur Medal as attractive and as successful as possible. 
Certainly, too, a strong effort should be made to develop more the 
social side of these clubs. Indeed, it seems to me that through some 
such energetic committee we are most likely to get a club modeled on 
the Oxford Union, that is, an organization with rooms of its own, exist- 
ing as much for social as for debating purposes. Now that most of our 
Juniors and Seniors who are interested in debating take English 30 
and English 6, I believe that only a debating club with its social side 
strongly developed can endure in the two upper classes. Practice under 
better conditions than the clubs can offer is gained in the courses. If, 
then, there is all this organization which might take place through such 
a committee, is it not worth while to try such a body ? 

Yet there is one improvement which should be made by the members 
of the Faculty interested in debating. As the contests have developed, 
they have changed from the delivery of set speeches to genuine debates, 
in which men thoroughly prepared have had to shift their order sud- 
denly, to emphasize unexpectedly, and to bring out parts of the whole 
ease which they had expected to keep in reserve. Our debating in the 
courses has been, and too often is still, a matter of set speeches. Our 
students have improved, but I know that at least one and possibly two 
of our debates were lost because of ineffective rebuttal. To teach stu- 
dents quickly to analyze another man’s case or division in order to get at 
the heart of it, to select in their own case what meets it, to show to an au- 

1 Freshmen and Sophomores are not now admitted to English 10. 
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dience the centrality of what has been selected, and to prove true quickly 
the points chosen, is undoubtedly difficult, but it can be done; and both 
English 6 and English 30, particularly the former, should spend much 
more time on these matters. Indeed, it seems to me that the general 
development in the last ten years of the teaching of debate makes it 
necessary that English 6 should now become something more than a 
weekly opportunity to do over and over, though under criticism from 
different instructors, much the same thing. It should be given variety, 
progression, and should become an advanced course in debate. I do not 
in the least mean that English 30 and English 6 should exist merely to 
train students for the intercollegiate debates ; but while we have these 
debates I believe that either course is unsatisfactory if it does not so 
train its members that they will feel its adequacy, no matter in what 
form or under what conditions they are called on to debate. 

I believe then, that, first of all, we need graduate coaches, persons 
experienced in debate, who for six weeks will give the men all the aid they 
need; secondly, that a body composed mainly of graduates who have 
been in the debates and representatives from the debating clubs and 
courses should go over the whole field to see what can be done to make 
the debates fairer to both sides, genuine forensic contests, and not mere 
struggles for momentary victory ; and thirdly, that the instruction in the 
debating courses should recognize that while we have these contests the 
students must be fitted for them thoroughly. 

Of course it is possible that, in spite of all these efforts, the debates 
may lose most of their desirable characteristics and degenerate into mere 
struggles for victory, or that, as they grow fiercer, they may make too 
heavy a drain on the time and the health of the contestants. If in spite 
of the presence of such a committee these evils arise, then it will be time 
for the Faculty to step in and stop the debates. Until, however, these 
various changes have been made, this step does not seem necessary. I am 
inclined to believe, on the contrary, that with these changes the evils will 
decrease, that we shall win our proportion of the debates, and that, most 
important of all, debating within the University would become more 


mature and effective. 
Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 





THE FINAL VOTE ON THE FRANCHISE. 


[The vote on the extension of the franchise, which closed December 31, 1898, 
is as follows, as submitted by the committee which received and counted it. 
The arguments for and against the question were printed in full in the Grad- 
uates’ Magazine for December. — Ep. | 
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Boston, January 2, 1899. 
Hon. CHARLES Francis ApaAms, President of the Association of the 

Alumni of Harvard College: 

Dear Sir, —The committee appointed by you to superintend the 
printing, distribution, and counting of the ballots on the question of the 
extension of the franchise for Overseers of Harvard College, report as 
follows : — 

The committee obtained, so far as possible, from the class secretaries 
and the University lists, accurate lists of the members of each class, with 
their post-office addresses, and sent to every holder of the degree of A. B., 
whose name and address could be obtained, by first-class mail on Octo- 
ber 1, 1898, the annexed circular and arguments and a stamped return 
envelope. As the list of the members of the Class of 1898 was not 
received until after October 1, the circulars, etc., were sent to them 
later in October. 

The committee have received and counted the votes sent in, and report 
as follows : — 


Whole number of votes counted . . . . . 4263 
AUER. Smsdaese), Gi one ise le: aaiuacier os ee 
TRG 6 we, ok ores e < «0 a le Sew «See 


Eight votes were not counted, because the intent of the voter was 
doubtful. 
The vote by classes is annexed, and for convenience of reference the 
result of the ballot taken in 1897 is also given. 
Very respectfully, 
[Signed] Wrtxram §S. Hatt, 
[Signed] James P. PARMENTER, 
[Signed] Roger F. Srureis, 


Committee 
The Vote by Classes. 
Vote in 1898. Vote in 1897. Votein 1898. Vote in 1897. 
Class. Yes, No. Yes. No. Class. Yes. No. Yes. No. 
1822, 0 0 1 0 1840, 1 6 2 3 
1827, O 1 0 0 1341, 3 6 5 6 
1828, 0 1 0 0 1842, 3 2 4 a! 
1829, 0 1 1 0 1843, a. + a 5 
1830, 0 0 0 0 1844, 4 9 6 4 
1831, 0 2 0 1 1845, 2 10 1 6 
1832, O O oO 1 1846, 3 8 6 2 
1833, 0 2 1 0 1847, 1 5 3 2 
— © + *# 8 1348, 56 6 4 3 
1835, 2 2 5 0 1849, 1 12 3 5 
1886, 1 6 3 1 1850, 4 12 8 8 
1837, a 4 1 0 1851, 2 9 5 6 
1838, 2 1 2 0 1852, 8 16 9 9 
1839, 1 2 2 O 1853, 8 4 8 9 
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Vote in 1898, Vote in 1897. Vote in 1898, Vote in 1897, 

Class. Yes. No. Yes. No. Class. Yes. No. Yes. No. 
1854, 4 17° 8 7 1878, 31 41 37-7 
1855, 11 12 12 6 1879, 49 42 53 26 
1856, 12 24 15 10 1880, 26 49 27 22 
1857, 3 15 2 11 1881, 43 52 53 27 
1858, 8 22 11 14 1882, 2 43 47 23 
1859, 6 25 16 6 1883, 43 62 44 39 
1860, 16 20 22 14 1884, 46 62 52 38 
1861, 12 16 19 9 1885, 42 44 43 27 
1862, 15 19 25 11 1886, 32 58 45 36 
1863, 12 35 19 17 1887, 41 140 58 48 
1864, 13 26 18 18 1888, 38 110 43 45 
1865, 12 24 14 13 1889, 38 99 41 89 
1866, 20 31 21 23 1890, 66 88 63 50 
1867, 16 22 16 10 1891, 56 133 66 60 
1868, 24 18 23 14 1892, 49 143 81 57 
1869, 2% 2 30 22 1893, 58 197 74 63 
1870, 19 41 27 26 1894, 81 131 94 58 
1871, 20 42 27 28 1895, 65 111 84 71 
1872, 14 34 20 18 1896, 67 130 84 55 
1873, 32 24 27 23 1897, 52 123 74 80 
1874, 32 39 45 17 1898, 54 133 - = 








1875, 22 31 21 23 — 
1359 





PROFESSOR LANE’S SCOPE AND METHODS. 


A Latin GRAMMAR, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, is a sys- 
tematic statement of the facts of the Latin language as they are exhib- 
ited in its extant literary monuments, or are recorded by the Latin gram- 
marians and other ancient writers who knew Latin as a living tongue 
or had access to Latin literature not now extant. It is designed not 
primarily for students of language, but for readers of the literature. 
Incidentally, owing to the place which the study of Latin holds in our 
system of education, it does serve, for the great majority of educated 
men, as an introduction to the study of language ; but this does not affect 
its main purpose nor its scientific arrangement, the needs of beginners 
being provided for by lesson-books of various kinds. It is to a certain 
extent historical in its treatment, because the classical period of Latin 
literature extended through some centuries, and the language underwent 
some changes during that time ; but it is quite distinct from the so-called 
Historical Latin Grammar, which aims not only to present the facts 
of the language, but to explain their origin and relations, and for this 
purpose pushes its researches beyond the borders of the Latin into all 
the cognate languages and dialects that can shed any light on the growth 
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of Latin forms and constructions. An excellent example of such a 
grammar is “The Latin Language,” by Mr. W. M. Lindsay, of Oxford 
University, whose lectures our Harvard students had the pleasure of 
hearing last year. 

These two kinds of grammar cannot well be the work of one man. 
The historical grammar is a study in comparative grammar; and the 
comparative student, having many languages to deal with, will not wisely 
trust his own unaided resources for his knowledge of any one, even of 
Latin, if that be his principal theme. Such knowledge, to be adequate, 
must be the personal possession of one who, from intimate acquaintance 
with the literature, from long communing with the minds who thought 
and wrote in Latin, has caught the spirit of the language and acquired 
something of the linguistic intuition of the native. Only so can the Lat- 
inist fit himself to be a trustworthy guide to the reader of the literature ; 
only so can he furnish trustworthy information to the comparative gram- 
marian. His knowledge cannot be gained by “ keeping up with the lit- 
erature of the subject,” by reading treatises and dissertations about this 
or that form or usage. These are good and helpful, so far as they deal 
with the language as a living organism, and not as matter for anatomical 
dissection ; but no amount of them can supply the deeper knowledge 
which the Latinist needs, —the knowledge, not of a historian or a statis- 
tician, but of an adept. On the other hand, the Latinist has much to 
learn from the comparative grammarian, especially in the matter of 
etymology, where the literature gives no aid, or worse than none. We 
must go outside of Latin to learn how language grows, how forms and 
constructions are developed. The comparative grammarian has his 
hands full with these problems, as the Latinist has with his proper work. 
Each needs to know all the other can tell him; but their functions are 
distinct, and neither should undertake to do the work of the other. 

This distinction is perhaps familiar enough. I have been moved to 
call attention to it by a review of Lane’s Latin Grammar in the De- 
cember number of this Magazine, which has left some of us with the 
feeling that scant justice has been meted out to the work in a quarter 
where, if anywhere, it might have been expected to receive adequate 
recognition. In saying this I am not deprecating any honest eriticism : 
Professor Lane’s friends would ill serve his reputation by asking any 
favor for his book. But the writer of the review in question, by over- 
looking the distinction I have dwelt upon, has fallen into a misapprehen- 
sion of the scope of the work, which, combined with a certain lack of 
perspective in his somewhat hasty sketch, makes his article, not inten- 
tionally, I am sure, but no less really, misleading. 

The reviewer begins by inferring from the “ bulk” of the book that, 
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in spite of its title, “ A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges,” it will 
not be much used in schools, and announces his purpose to criticise it 
“‘as an advanced work, intended for college use.” He then proceeds to 
describe the “modern scientific grammar of Latin” in terms that show 
he has in mind the historical Latin grammar of which I have spoken 
above. Setting out with this misconception of the scope of the work, he 
naturally fails to find in it many things which he looks for. “ It is par- 
ticularly disappointing ” to him, for example, “to find so little reference 
to the matter of ‘ hidden quantities ;’ . . . no discussion of the evidence 
is given.” Again, “one would like more information about the origin of 
the various suffixes and their relation to one another,” for example “the 
origin of the e in the accusative ending -em; . . . what the difference 
is between the genitive endings -rwm and -wm,” etc. In answer to these 
complaints, I cannot do better than quote the equally critical but more 
discriminating reviewer of the grammar in a recent number of The 
Nation, who says of these “explanations and discussions, which make 
Lindsay’s work so valuable,” that here they “are of course wanting.” 

But, without pursuing these details farther, I propose now to try to do 
what our critic has neglected to do, — to tell the readers of the Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, most of whom I judge are much more interested in 
Professor Lane personally than in any debatable points of grammar, what 
kind of a book he has left us and what he aimed to do in it. 

In the first place, it ts a grammar for schools and colleges: that was 
Mr. Lane’s plan from the outset. Unquestionably the plan grew on his 
hands, and, with his passion for thoroughness, he worked out some details 
more fully than he had perhaps contemplated ; but he never abandoned 
his first purpose, to make a grammar, not for beginners, for whom he 
intended to have an introductory book provided, but for students as soon 
as they reach the stage where a grammar can properly be placed in their 
hands. The “bulk” of the volume is partly due to a very full index, 
partly to broad margins. In amount of contents it does not differ very 
greatly from the larger grammars in current use, such as those of Allen 
and Greenough, Harkness, and Gildersleeve. In number of pages, leav- 
ing out of account the indexes, it exceeds the two first named, but falls 
short of the third; and its page is smaller than the others. 

That Mr. Lane wrote his grammar with the needs of the learner in 
mind must be apparent to any one who examines it. He even took the 
trouble occasionally to lighten the learner’s task by putting rules or lists in 
a form easier to remember. Thus at 548 we come unexpectedly on this 
bit of rhyme — 

Accusatives in -im 
Are sitim, tussim, vim, 
And birim, cucumim. 
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The twenty-nine masculines in -is are arrayed in four rhymed couplets. 
The twenty-six prepositions that “governed the accusative ” and vexed 
the souls of a former generation of boys, no longer govern but “accom- 
pany the accusative,” and “ may be easily remembered in this order : — 

ante, apud, ad, adversum, 

circum, cis, ob, trans, secundum, 

penes, pone, prope, per, 

post, and all in -d and ter.” 
These, however, are not frequent. Grammatical exposition seldom lends . 
itself to such kindly treatment, and the grammarian who has at heart the 
interests of the learner must provide for them in other ways. These are 
mainly two: by making his exposition clear in arrangement and expres- 
sion, and by illustrating it fully with examples aptly chosen and care- 
fully translated. These two things Mr. Lane held to be of the highest 
importance, and on both he expended an extraordinary amount of time 
and pains and patience. He strove to make every definition, every state- 
ment of fact or usage, as simple and as brief as they could be made with- 
out sacrifice of fulness and exactness. His examples were all conscien- 
tiously hunted out of the literature, and never manufactured. The help 
the student gets from a good translation of an example every one knows 
who has not forgotten his own early struggles with the language. Mr. 
Lane took great pains with his translations, and was careful not only to 
put them in real, idiomatic English, but also to adapt the version to the 
character and tone of the original, whether prose or poetry, comedy or 
tragedy, oratory or conversation. In doing so he was not merely indulg- 
ing his own literary taste. He felthe had a mission to fulfil, a right 
method to inculcate against the slipshod method or lack of method that 
is too prevalent in school and college. 

In defining his subject, Mr. Lane, in the first place, excluded prosody 
as being properly no part of grammar. I do not mean, of course, the 
matter of vowel quantity as an element of the word, — this is carefully 
attended to on every page of the book, — but quantity as an element of 
rhythmical composition and the whole subject of versification. He so 
far deferred to custom and to the practical needs of the student as to 
keep these subjects in the book, but they are relegated to an appendix. 
Certain lexicographical matter, such as the lists of numerals, are dis- 
posed of in the same way, together with the uses of pronouns and certain 
special uses of verbs. Having thus cleared the ground, Mr. Lane, aban- 
doning the old nomenclature of orthography, orthoepy, etymology, and 
syntax, nor yet adopting the new terms phonology, morphology, ete., 
marks out the divisions of his subject in this simple fashion: “ Latin 
grammar has two parts. I. The first part treats of words: (A) their 
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sound ; (B) their formation; (C) their inflection. II. The second part 
shows how words are joined together in sentences.” And “ Words” 
and “Sentences” are the only titles these two main divisions of gram- 
mar bear throughout the book. 

With this simplicity of terminology Mr. Lane aimed to combine a 
strictly scientific order and method of presentation. The formation of 
words (etymology) precedes their inflection, instead of following it, as it 
does in most grammars. Under Inflection, nouns are classed according to 
their stems. The inflection of the verb begins with that of “ root verbs” 
(irregular verbs) and primitives (those in -ere); and the denominatives 
(those in -Zre, -ére, and -ire) come after. But along with this adoption 
of a more scientific method goes a certain conservatism, a disposition not 
to break unnecessarily with traditional usage, or to neglect practical con- 
siderations entirely. “The First Declension” and the rest still appear 
(in very small type) ; the conventional order of the cases remains undis- 
turbed ; the modern 7 has been cast out, but v is still tolerated alongside 
of u. 

Very great progress towards a more exact knowledge of Latin forms 
was made during Mr. Lane’s lifetime through researches within the 
domain of Latin itself, which were made possible by the accurate editing 
of the great mass of Latin inscriptions, and by more thoroughgoing study 
of the manuscripts. Mr. Lane always followed these researches with 
keen interest, and devoted much time himself to study of the new mate- 
rial. The results he has turned to account in the Grammar in the effort 
to make his statement of the facts of the language full and exact, — in 
the list of principal parts of the verbs, for instance, which is planned to 
include every form that actually occurs and no other, and in many a 
paragraph packed full of information that will be invaluable to the 
teacher and the advanced student. 

But comparative philology was also very busy during these same 
years, overthrowing many old theories and setting up new hypotheses, 
making on the whole a great advance in knowledge, but leaving much 
unsettled, and sometimes discarding the hypothesis it had itself set up. 
This makes the task of the Latinist a difficult one, affecting as it does, 
not his facts at all, but the origin and relation of his facts. He knows, 
for example, what regit and regunt are, what they mean, how they are 
used; but how shall he say they are formed? Thirty years ago the 
comparative philologist told us they were formed by attaching the per- 
sonal suffixes -t and -nt to the stem reg- by means of a “ connecting 
vowel” ior w. Ten years later he told us a different story: the con- 
necting vowel, it seemed, was a fiction ; the ¢ and the w were really part 
of the tense-stem, a sort of “variable vowel-attachment ” by which it was 
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formed from the verb-stem veg-. What is the Latinist to do when the 
oracles give forth such an uncertain sound? In this particular instance 
the new hypothesis, which has stood its ground for twenty years, has 
been adopted by Professor Lane, as it was by Professor Goodwin in the 
third edition of his Greek Grammar (1892). But in the preface of his 
second edition (1879) Mr. Goodwin wrote: “I have not ventured to 
make the first attempt at a popular statement of the tense-stems with a 
variable vowel-attachment. A slight reflection showed me that this must 
be made by a professional etymologist who can settle, at least consist- 
ently, the many doubtful questions which still beset the subject of tense- 
stems.” This represents precisely the position in which the maker of a 
grammar often finds himself, and this conservative course is the only 
wise one, sometimes the only possible one for him. Our reviewer con- 
demns Mr. Lane’s treatment of accentuation, saying that “ it is generally 
known that in early times the accent fell on the first syllable of all words.” 
This is not exactly a cautious statement. The hypothesis of an original 
accent on the first syllable is finding wide acceptance at the present time, 
as affording the best, perhaps the only possible explanation of certain 
vowel-changes. But it has by no means been proved to be of universal 
application, nor have its details yet been fully worked out. Its adherents 
are not yet prepared to say to what extent this supposed original accent 
survived in early Latin, or to furnish a satisfactory statement of the tran- 
sition from it to the accent of classical times. Clearly it is still a matter 
for discussion in a historical grammar, and is not yet ripe for presenta- 
tion in a grammar for schools and colleges. 

In the syntax the Latinist is more on his own ground. Here, too, the 
study of cognate languages has helped us to a better understanding of 
Latin usage, but here its results are less equivocal, and also relatively less 
important. For here we are dealing with the live language, performing 
its function of conveying thought, and not with the obscure elements of 
its body. Here, therefore, the main reliance of the Latinist must be 
his own trained linguistic sense. Here Mr. Lane’s peculiar gifts found 
their opportunity. Here he was unquestionably at his best, and his views 
must command, if not always assent, yet always the respect that is due 
to a master of his subject. 

In this part, which occupies about two thirds of the grammar, while 
adopting what he regarded as assured results of comparative philology, 
Mr. Lane steadily adhered to his plan of keeping his exposition strictly 
within the limits of Latin itself. To the researches of other specialists 
within this field he gave due attention, and, if he did not always adopt 
their views, it was not because he neglected them. He was disposed to 
be conservative in accepting new theories, especially those still in dis- 
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pute; but he worked over the whole material for himself under all the 
light he could bring to bear upon it, and formulated his own statement of 
the facts of syntax; and he did not hesitate to discard old names and 
traditional rules if he found they misrepresented or inadequately repre- 
sented the facts. One meets occasionally in these pages a new term or 
title, often a simpler one in place of one more technical, — the “ Emo- 
tional Dative,” the “‘ Annalistic Present,” ‘Yes and No Questions,’’ ete. 
The title “Syntax” itself, which is inadequate, since not all sentence- 
structure is syntactic, is discarded for “Sentences.” The most notable 
innovation is the “Infinitive of Intimation,” a happy substitute for the 
“Historical Infinitive,” a term that missed the essential nature of the 
construction, which consists in the designation of an action by a mood 
that is incapable of defining, and can only suggest or intimate. 

In this part, of course, are found most of the illustrative examples. 
They are massed in generous abundance under the several statements of 
usage and with their felicitous translations form so noteworthy a feature 
of the book that I cannot better close this imperfect sketch than by giv- 
ing some characteristic specimens. Here are some shorter ones: con- 
venienter naturae vivere, “to live in touch with nature;” premor 
luctu, “I am bowed down with grief ;” monstrum hominis, “ thou fiend 
in human shape ;” es, bibe, animo obsequere, “ eat, drink, and be merry ; ” 
ignoscas velim festinationi meae (in a letter), “please excuse haste.” 
An inscription: PRIVATVM PRECARIO ADEITVR, “ Private Grounds. No 
admission without leave.” For the Emotional Dative: Tongiliwm mihi 
eduxit, “he took out Tongilius, bless my soul.” For the Infinitive of 
Intimation: tum spectaculum horribile in campis patentibus: sequi 
fugere, occidi capi, “then a heart-rending spectacle in the open fields: 
chasing and racing, killing and catching.” He was fond of unearthing 
(after Horace’s injunction) a good old word that has dropped out of use, 
and would occasionally indulge his humor by puzzling us with a version 
like this: arbitrum illum adegit, “he had the other man up before a 
daysman.” Poetry is usually rendered in rhythmical form, with ap- 
propriate diction. These are from the Comedy: sed quid ais? num 
 dormivisti dudum? “but harkee, wert asleep a while ago?” satin tu 
sanu’s mentis aut animi tui? “art thou quite right in thy five wits?” 
satis diu hoc tam saxum vorso, “I’ve trundled at this boulder long 
enough as ’tis;” viden ut astat furcifer? “seest how the knave is 
posing there?” amant ted omnes mulieres, neque iniuria: vel illae quae 
here pallio me reprehenderunt, “the girls all idolize you; well they 
may ; for instance, those that button-holed me yesterday;” amantium 
irae amoris integratiost, “ lovers’ tiffs are love’s renewal.” From 
Lucretius: dat sonitu magno stragem, “it deals destruction with a 
mighty roar ;” terra ferarum nunc etiam scatit, “still teems the earth 
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with ravin beasts.” From Horace: paulum silvae super his, “a bit 
of wood to crown the whole;” nullane habes vitia? immo alia, et for- 
tasse minora, “have you no faults?” “I beg your pardon, other 
faults, and peradventure lesser ones ;” damnatusque longi Sisyphus 
Aeolides laboris, “ and Sisyphus the Aeolid, amerced with penance long.” 
From Ovid: vacca candidior nivibus, “a cow as white as driven snow.” 

Of the work of Professor Morgan and those who have aided him in 
completing the Grammar, it is not necessary here to speak. My purpose 
in writing this account of the book has been to give the readers of the 
Magazine — many of them old pupils of Mr. Lane —a correct idea of 
his plan and method. Neither have I attempted to play the part of a 
critic: that would be out of the question for one so closely associated 
with Mr. Lane in friendship and common studies for more than a quarter 
of acentury. Others must pronounce on the quality of his work: I have 
only wished to show what he aimed to do, and to indicate the lines on 
which his achievement must be judged. 


C. L. Smith, ’63. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT FOR 1897-98. 


[On Jan. 11 President Eliot submitted to the Overseers his annual report 
for the year ending Sept. 29, 1898. Some of the more important passages 
follow. — Ep. ] f 

The President refers to the death of Justin Winsor, and to the resig- 
nation of Alexander Agassiz as director of the Museum, of E. W. Hooper 
as treasurer, of Prof. C. E. Norton as professor of Fine Arts, and of 
Prof. J. M. Peirce as dean of the Graduate School. He next states 
that, by two amendments to Statute IX, the degree of Master of Science 
has been established, and the Dental and Veterinary Faculties are em- 
powered to give a degree cum laude. He then mentions the action taken 
last year in regard to extending the franchise, stating that the Corporation 
have never moved in that matter, because they believe “ that all initiatory 
action on a question affecting the membership of the Board of Overseers 
should be taken by that Board. The President and Fellows have, there- 
fore, always forwarded to the Board of Overseers without comment 
petitions and memorials on this subject addressed to the President and 
Fellows.” 

Harvard’s War Roll, though still incomplete, shows that about 400 
men served in the Spanish war. ‘The 384 persons whose records are 
already tolerably full may be classified as follows by their academic his- 
tory: Harvard A. B. only, 148; Harvard A. B. and some other Harvard 
degree [A. M.,6; LL. B.,7; M. D., 20; Ph. D., 1; S. B., 2], 365 
Harvard professional degree only [S. B.,3; D. B.,1; A.M.,1; LL. B., 
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8; M. D., 25; D. M. D., 2], 40; Harvard professional degree and a 
Bachelor’s degree from another institution, 21; former temporary college 
students, 37 ; former temporary professional students, 17; college under- 
graduates, 47; undergraduates of other schools, 38; total, 384. 

“The positions held by these 384 persons in the army and navy are 
indicated in the following table (the positions of 12 persons remaining 
at present unknown) : — 

“ Army. — Major-generals, 3 ; brigadier-generals, 3 ; colonels, 2; lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 7; majors, 8; captains, 28; 1st lieutenants, 28; 2d 
lieutenants, 26; chaplain, rank of captain, 1; surgeons, rank of major, 
10; assistant surgeons, rank of 1st lieutenant, 15; acting assistant sur- 
geons, 5; sergeants, 13; corporals, 29; privates, 120; sergeant, hospital 
corps, 1; privates, hospital corps, 6 ; contract surgeons, 2. 

“ Navy. — Secretary of the Navy; Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
until the declaration of war; commander, 1; lieutenants, 6; lieutenants, 
junior grade, 2; ensigns, 14; surgeons, rank of lieutenant, 3; passed 
assistant surgeons, rank of lieutenant, junior grade, 4 ; assistant surgeons, 
rank of ensign, 6 ; paymasters, rank of ensign, 2 ; 2d lieutenants of marines, 
2; inspector of vessels in construction, 1; warrant and petty officers, 12; 
machinist, fireman, seamen, and landsman, 12. 

“The proportion of men enlisted as privates in the army is probably 
greater than it would have been if the militia regiments had not been 
accepted by the United States government as organizations; for on the 
spur of the moment a considerable number — both of graduates and of 
undergraduates — enlisted in those regiments in their respective States ; 
moreover, forty-seven Harvard men enlisted in the 1st U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry, Colonel Leonard Wood commanding, the greater part of whom 
remained privates at the end of the short war. 

“ The following table shows the distribution of the Harvard men in the 
army among the organizations of the several States, and in those corps 
which did not belong to any particular State : — 


Massachusetts . . . . . + + + 84 New Hampshire, Ohio, South | ondcteid 
DOW ROUTE. . 2 «2 6 2 «© @ * @ OS Carolina, South Dakota, 
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California... . +s » 5 
Tilinois. . . . . . e we « « & Ist U.S. Volunteer Cavalry .. . 47 
RhodeIsland ........ 6 Jst U.S. Volunteer Engineers. . . 9 
Marvland. ........ . 4 &SdU.S. Volunteer Engineers. . . 1 
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Connecticut. . . 3 Hospital Corps. .....-+- 7 
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“The Administrative officers of the University had, of course, no con- 
cern with the enlistment of any of these Harvard men, except, those 
who were undergraduates in some department when the war broke out. 
Undergraduates who wished to enlist were advised to make sure that they 
were physically fit for the service, and to consider carefully their duty to 
their families ; they were also advised not to enlist in groups as students, 
but to scatter themselves through many organizations. The effort of the 
President and the Deans was to prevent hasty and inconsiderate enlist- 
ment, but not to discourage the enlistment of able-bodied young men of 
legal age whose family circumstances warranted them in offering their 
lives to the country. So long as there are wars, it will be expedient, 
especially in democracies, that the best-educated young men bear their 
full share in war’s hardships and dangers. The highly educated class 
must show itself as brave, tough, and disinterested as any other and as 
faithful to ideals. If its education has been right, it will always show 
itself superior in these respects to every other class.” 

Scholarship and Athletics. — “There has long been a popular impres- 
sion that high scholars in College are almost always men of poor 
physique, distinctly inferior in that respect to the average college student. 
The following comparisons go far to discredit this vague opinion : — 





Grades attained according to Grades attained yet. | to 
Grades according to a Cen pn omlecs poveiegll < Faterc 
strength ‘tata, 1896-97 and 1897-98. 97 and 1897-98. 

Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
ws 61 3 6 2+ 
yee ‘ 23 13 36 10— 
Bs - 820 17 50 15 
Cc. 488 26 89 27— 
D. 419 23 99 29 
E. 221 12 45 13+ 
er. 90 5— 9 3— 
G. 14 1— 3 1 

TQGL ss « 1850 337 


“The grades need to be interpreted by the following statements: The 
University crew and football team must attain grade B ; class crews and 
football teams grade C ; and University and class ball-nines and lacrosse 
teams grade D. Since grade D, or any higher, means a satisfactory 
degree of physical vigor, it appears that 82 per cent. of all the College 
men examined during two years, and 83 per cent. of the scholarship 
winners on the same two years, had a quite sufficient degree of strength 
and general vigor. Moreover, there is no larger percentage of weaklings 
among the scholarship holders than in the whole body of students ex- 
amined. ‘These statistics are to be accepted only with some reserve. 
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Not every student in College was examined in 1896-97 and 1897-98, and 
not every scholarship winner on the work of those years; yet the propor- 
tion examined is large enough to warrant a just inference, if the result be 
not supposed to be exact. Among the scholarship holders were 67 holders 
of scholarships without stipend ; but the standing of these men as regards 
strength was very much like that of other scholarship holders. It follows 
from these facts that at least 82 per cent. of all Harvard College students 
and young graduates are physically fit for the service of the country in 
time of war, just as they are fit for all sorts of strenuous work in business 
and the professions in time of peace. 

“ Tt is an interesting inquiry how far the claim that the highly competi- 
tive athletic sports develop qualities which are exercised and tested in the 
work of the soldier or sailor is justified by the experience of the Univer- 
sity in connection with the war with Spain. From the five classes, 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902, fourteen of the ninety-seven young men 
who enlisted are recognizable as athletes, if we include among athletes 
men who rowed on a Class crew or a Weld crew. In the five classes 
from 1897 to 1893, there are ten men recognizable as athletes out of 
eighty-six men who enlisted. In the older classes the proportion of 
athletes was decidedly small. One excellent authority made the number 
of athletes on the whole list of 384 names to be 34; another, who included 
managers of teams, members of the shooting-club, wrestlers, and polo 
players, counted 42 recognizable athletes in the entire list of Harvard 
volunteers. These figures do not indicate that the men who take part in 
the highly competitive athletic sports are on that account more inclined 
to enlist as soldiers or sailors than the ordinary student who is physically 
sound enough to pass the medical examination for the army or navy. It 
is probable that a taste for riding or shooting would do more to take 
a man into the army in time of war than a taste for football or baseball ; 
and it is certain that skill in the management of boats or of machinery 
would tend much more to take a college man into the navy than any 
acquired skill in the highly competitive games. It has been supposed 
that football was especially adapted to training soldiers; but the fact 
seems to be that nothing can be more unlike actual fighting than the 
bodily collisions which take place between football players. In modern 
warfare no one seems to see his adversary, and the constant thought of 
the men in line of battle is to conceal or cover themselves and their 
weapons while advancing or waiting. 

“ For comparison with the proportional number of recognized athletes 
who went to the Spanish war, the following table is of interest, since it 
shows the proportional number of persons in the four College classes who 
took part in athletic sports during the year under review. A table of 
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this sort is compiled every year for the information of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 


THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO TOOK IN 1897-98 THE PHYSICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS PRESCRIBED FOR ALL ENGAGED IN PUBLIC ATHLETIC CONTESTS. 



































Class | Clas | Class, | Class | spec, | Grad.| Law. | Med. | Total. 
WOR ses as 9 8! ° 25 19 28 39 - ~ 6 1 118 
Baseball . . «© «© we ow . 13 19 16 13 - 3 2 1 65 
Rowing we Le Me, “2 ll 12 11 7 - - - 1 42 
Track ‘Athletics : . 18 29 34 36 2 - 7 3 129 
Lacrosse. . « ° 4 2 3 1 ~ ~ 3 1 14 
Ice Polo . . - 2 1 1 - - 1 1 6 
Football and Baseball 2 gf 3 5 - - - 4 18 
Football and Rowing. . . 2 2 4 4 - - - ae 12 
Football and Track Athletics . ‘ 4 1 5 4 = iS a a 14 
Football and Polo. . ji - 1 1 - - a = = 2 
Baseball and Track Athletics . P - 1 - 2 - ~ o a 3 
Baseballand Polo. . . . 1 ~ - - - - - = 1 
Baseball and Rowing . ° - 1 - - - - - iS 1 
Rowing and Track Athletics . - - - 1 - - - a 1 
Polo and Track Athletics - 1 - - - - - = 1 
, B. B., and Track Athletics - - 1 1 - - a = 2 
Football, Baseball, and Polo . . - - 1 re = me a 1 
Football, Tr. Ath., and Rowing . 1 - - = ~ a + - 1 
Track Ath., Polo, and Lacrosse . - - - 1 - - ~ - 1 
i 81 97 108 115 2 1 19 9 432 

Whole number in the class. . | 342 | 387 450 | 471 





























WHOLE NUMBER ENGAGED IN VARIOUS NUMBER IN EACH SPORT WHO ENGAGED 


SPORTS ACCORDING TO THE GYMNA- IN OTHER SPORTS. 

SIUM RECORD. Perens. 
NED cS) er a ie © ae ee es kc. se yc 28 
Mamba cas se te Se tw OI ee oe ew we 29 
Rowing . . Se eg) ok TaD t SEMI a) 0 of ES) ingen snes ok 26 
Track Athletics see a « « On “Bieeitiiebies:. «ss s 22 15 
MOORE: « 4.0%. ad 6-0) 4.0% AO) MORES oo ae eo « OF 7 
BORMPOIG' 6 oh 6 sk eee. a ae iw ee Se a oe ee 50 


“The above table does not give a complete record of the students who 
took vigorous part in out-of-door sports. Thus, only 151 men were 
examined for track athletics ; but 277 men were under the direction of 
Instructor Lathrop. Again, the Weld Boat Club contained 413 mem- 
bers, and 153 students presented themselves as candidates for the Fresh- 
man crew. Lawn tennis does not appear at all on the records. 

Athletic Management. —“ Some progress was made during the year 
1897-98 in the intelligent management of the competitive athletic sports. 
The evils of excessive training were still manifest, but they were lessened. 
In several sports paid professional trainers were again employed, but 
with the sanction of the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 
These men are of two kinds: they sometimes are experts in the par- 
icular sports for which they train aspirants; but sometimes, knowing 
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little about the sports, they still make themselves very useful, if they have 
tact and good sense, as personal attendants or nurses. 

“The reasons for treating the Freshman crew and Freshman ball 
teams differently from the same organizations in the older classes seem 
to be losing their force in the minds of some of the graduates and under- 
graduates who take a strong interest in athletic sports ; and it may there- 
fore be hoped that the Freshman class will soon be treated in regard to 
athletics like the other classes. The early organization of the Freshman 
crew and Freshman football team, made before the men have got ac- 
quainted with each other, and while the best leaders in these sports are 
still unproved, is an injurious influence which is often a lasting one. 
Intercollegiate football for young men who have just joined the Univer- 
sity causes a great interference with their studies at the worst possible 
time; namely, at the very beginning of their University career. The 
injury which College and Scientific School members of the Freshman 
football teams suffer is plainly to be seen in the following table, although 
the November grades are never conclusive, and the membership of the 
team changes so much during the season that it is hard to determine 
what men should be included in the table. For this reason, and also 
because a Freshman can only very rarely be of proved capacity for the 
severest strains, Freshmen should be excluded from University crews and 
ball teams. 


SUMMARY OF THE RECORDS OF COLLEGE AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL FRESHMEN 
ON THE FRESHMAN FOOTBALL TEAMS FOR THE YEARS 1897 AND 1898. 





Number of Absences 





Year. Number of Men. November Grades. in about eight weeks. 
Scientific 
College. School. A B c D E Excused. | Other. 
1898 14 8 5 23 39 20 112 127 
1897 15 7 0 17 Ad 38 13 92 131 





“Tn all the sports it is very desirable to develop some agreeable, local 
competition, so that a large number of crews and teams may always be 
in practice. Thus, two or three more clubs for rowing, like the Weld 
Club with its 413 members, are needed, in order to put a large number 
of crews on the river and develop a wholesome and interesting competi- 
tion at home. 

“The large income derived from the principal football games has 
a tendency to encourage extravagance in all the sports; but a considera- 
ble portion of the gate-money has been in recent years devoted to the 
permanent improvement of fields and buildings. 

“The total number of students who engage in vigorous out-of-door 
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sports continues to be very large, and the good physical influence of 
these sports, in general, is indubitable, although it is still a matter of 
doubt whether the intensified games which mainly interest the public 
have a good physical effect on the players. Great pains are taken to 
prevent unfit men from engaging in the violent sports; but in spite of all 
these efforts men physically unfit for such strains do get into Univer- 
sity crews and ball teams. Whether the fit men who take part in the 
hotly-contested races and games are thereby made physically fitter to 
bear the subsequent strains of business or professional life is still an open 
question. Cases of demonstrated injury are not infrequent; but cases of 
proved profit or advantage are not easily to be exhibited. The policy of 
the University is to resist steadily the moral and physical evils which 
are easily developed in connection with intercollegiate sports, and to 
take all possible care that individual students be not injured through 
their own ignorance or lack of judgment. It is always to be put down to 
the credit of vigorous out-of-door sports that they tend to deliver young 
men from sloth, sensuality, and luxury. The principal benefit of athletics 
accrues to the hundreds of students who play wholesome games and take 
vigorous exercise without ever being heard of in intercollegiate contests.” 

The Future of the A. B. Degree.— “One of the most interesting 
questions concerning the tendencies of organized American education 
is the question relating to the future of the A. B. degree. Fifty years 
ago the American colleges and universities had no other preliminary or 
fundamental degree. They now confer, not only the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, but contemporaneous degrees in considerable variety, bearing 
such titles as Bachelor of Letters, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Philosophy, and various degrees in engineering. These new degrees 
commonly represent a larger attainment in science and mathematics than 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and a smaller attainment in languages, 
particularly in the dead languages; and, as a rule, the examinations 
which admit to the courses which conduct to these new degrees are of a 
lower grade than the examinations which admit to the course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. On the other hand, in instances not a few, 
the course of study which ends in one of these new degrees is more 
severe than the parallel course of study which leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The use of the new degrees, although practically 
unknown before 1848, has now become in all the state universities de- 
cidedly larger than the use of the traditional degree of Bachelor of Arts ; 
while, in the older endowed institutions, the new degrees are rapidly 
gaining ground on the old degree. . . . In the most conservative institu- 
tions, the degree of A. B. is losing ground in comparison with the new 
degrees. Thus, in Yale University the number of A. B.’s conferred has 
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not doubled in fifteen years, whereas the number of Ph. B.’s conferred 
has much more than doubled. At Princeton University, the number of 
students studying for the degree of A. B. is half as large again as it was 
fifteen years ago; but the number of students studying for the modern 
degrees is nearly four times as great as it was fifteen years ago. At 
Columbia University, the number of students studying for the new 
degrees has generally been greater than the number of students study- 
ing for the old degree; but the course for the A. B. has apparently led 
students more regularly to the degree than the courses for the other 
degrees. In order to understand the situation in New England, it is 
necessary to take account of the rise of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which confers every year a large number of S. B. degrees. 
By adding together the candidates for the S. B. degree of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the candidates for the S. B. in Harvard 
University, and comparing this total with the number of candidates for 
the A. B. at Harvard University, one gets a clear impression of the 
immense educational change which has taken place in Eastern Massachu- 
setts since the Institute of Technology was founded in 1865. This inva- 
sion of the old province of the Bachelor of Arts degree is going on in all 
the advanced institutions of education at a rapid rate, and is doubtless 
based on changed social and industrial conditions which are quite beyond 
the control of those institutions. It is therefore a pressing question how 
to secure and defend a legitimate province for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Thus far, Harvard has maintained the relative numerical impor- 
tance of this traditional degree better than any other American institution ; 
and there can be no doubt that it is the Elective System in Harvard 
College which has secured this result. It has long been the belief of the 
President that, to maintain the Harvard degree of A. B. in full vigor, it 
is desirable to broaden the range of well-taught subjects which will admit 
to Harvard College.” A two-page table of figures, covering nine colleges 
besides Harvard and the Institute of Technology, follows. 

The President then presents statistics of the Classes 1890-98 inclusive, 
showing how many of those graduating were credited with 16 or more 
courses in three years, and how many with 18 or more. “To any one 
examining these figures for the first time, the query will naturally occur, 
Why is the third group in this table the largest ? why should men who 
have completed, or very nearly completed, the whole of the work for the 
A. B. register again as Seniors? For this course of action there are 
three intelligible motives. First, a young man desires not to graduate a 
year in advance of most of the friends and contemporaries with whom he 
entered college. Secondly, a student who needs aid may reasonably 
suppose that he has a better chance of a scholarship or other money aid, 
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if he registers as a Senior, than he would have if he registered in the 
Graduate School. Thirdly, a young man who thus registers as a Senior 
—having nearly finished his work for the A. B.— may take courses 
acceptable for the A. M., and on completing these satisfactorily during 
his Senior year may receive, first, his A. B. four years from the time he 
entered college, and then — without further residence —his A. M. five 
years from the time he entered college. This fifth year he may spend 
in a professional school, or in business, or in foreign travel or study. 
One indisputable inference is to be drawn from this table, — namely, 
that from a third to two fifths of each college class have no need of 
more than three years to complete the eighteen courses required for the 
degree, . . . Since it is possible to accomplish creditably the regular four 
years’ college work in three years, it must also be possible to do credit- 
ably in four years much more than the prescribed amount of work. Ac- 
cordingly, it is common among good students to do much extra work 
during a residence of four years. Thus, in the Class of 1897 there were, 
among the 143 students who received degrees with distinction, 106 who 
completed during their residence as undergraduates in Harvard College 
more than the required number of courses exclusive of extra admission 
subjects, and in the Class of 1898 there were 86 such students. . 
Almost all the scholarship holders of the first and second groups do extra 
work, and a large proportion of them do a great deal of extra work. 
Ambitious students, therefore, can either graduate with distinction in 
three years, or, remaining four years in college, they can do much work 
beyond the prescribed amount.” 

New Admission Requirements. —“ Although the Faculty declared 
that it did not intend to increase the total amount of work required in 
preparation for admission, almost every department represented among 
the subjects required for admission feels that it has gained something 
under the new definitions, or under the new method of utilizing for 
admission the various permitted subjects. Thus, Mathematics gains a 
better definition of Geometry, Physics escapes from a book alternative in 
Physics and Astronomy. Latin gains by shifting to a higher level the 
line between Elementary Latin and Advanced Latin, thus forcing the 
candidates who do not present Advanced Latin to present more Latin 
than they did before. All the languages, both Ancient and Modern, 
gain, in the opinion of their representatives, by the introduction of a 
more thorough method of testing the candidate’s mastery of forms and 
idioms. In Elementary History the new definition covers much more 
ground than the old, and a more thorough method of examination is 
also introduced. In Science four new subjects — namely, Physiography, 
Astronomy, Meteorology and Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene —are 
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added to the list of acceptable subjects. How, then, does the Faculty 
expect that its intention of not raising the total amount of work required 
for admission can be fulfilled? Its chief reliance is on the fact that the 
range and freedom of election open to candidates are materially enlarged 
in the proposed plan.” The scheme, having been referred back to the 
Faculty by the Overseers, is this year undergoing further discussion in 
the Faculty. 

Ratio of Teachers to Students. — “In consequence of the great in- 
crease in the number of students in Harvard College of late years, some 
college graduates have feared that the proportion of teachers to students 
had not been maintained, and that the average age of the college teachers 
had been reduced by the employment of a large number of young instruc- 
tors. The following statistics should set at rest both of these apprehen- 


sions : — 


1869-70. 1896-97. Ratio. 
Number of students under Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences .. . 2% 612 2417 3.9 fold. 
Number of college enheguiiene snlente See ts 563 1754 oH 
Number of members of the Faculty. . . . 22 96 44 “ 
Number of whole courses (and half courses soduned 
to whole courses) attended by college under- 
MENS Nan, oo hy ee a) we ie el et 37 209 5.3 “ 


“ Average number of years out of college of the members of the 
Faculty: In the year 1869-70, 20.8; in the year 1896-97, 20.1. It 
appears, first, that the number of members of the Faculty has increased 
faster than the number of undergraduates, and secondly, that the aver- 
age number of years out of college of the members of the Faculty has 
decreased only seven tenths of a year between 1869-70 and 1896-97. It 
also appears that the teachers of Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors now 
are men of more maturity than they were in 1869-70, while the teachers 
of Seniors now are not so long out of college as they were 30 years ago. 
The fact is, that in 1869-70 the teachers of Freshmen were almost all 
young men, and the teachers of Seniors were almost all elderly men. 
Finally, the average teacher of a college course is now a man 17 years 
‘ out of college, and therefore probably nearly 40 years old.” 

The Lawrence Scientific School “continues to improve its relations 
to secondary schools, to grow in size, and to procure better and better 
the regular advancement and graduation of its members. Between 1887 
and 1891 the number of Special Students in the School was more than 
half the total number ; but the relative number of Special Students has 
declined so rapidly since 1891 that it is now less than one sixth of the 
whole number of the School; and most of the remaining Special Stu- 
dents are desirable members of the School, because they are pursuing 
selected studies in preparation for special employments. 
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“Tt is noticeable that some of the very best secondary schools in the 
country are now regularly sending boys to the Lawrence Scientific 
School. This was not the case until within recent years. There are 
thirty-three excellent secondary schools — endowed, public, and private 
—which are sending pupils regularly to the Scientific School, all but 
three of them being also regular feeders of Harvard College. These 
schools are chiefly New England schools of high reputation, but one of 
the best schools in New York city and one of the best in Chicago are 
on the list. The gradual raising of the standard of admission to the 
School, which has already been decided on, will in all probability con- 
firm and enlarge this relation of the School to good secondary schools, 
public, endowed, and private. 

“The status of the Scientific student in Cambridge has completely 
changed within ten years; he is no longer an outsider, but a comrade 
and equal of the College student in every respect. He has the same 
rights in the same buildings and associations, is eligible to the same clubs, 
teams, and crews, shares with the candidates for the A. B. the delights 
and charges of Class Day, and graduates on the same day after the same 
period of residence. In proportion to its numbers, the Scientific School 
furnishes more members of the principal athletic teams than the College 
does; and last spring more undergraduates, in proportion to its number 
of students, enlisted in the army or navy from the Scientific School than 
from the College. 

“The Department of Architecture in the Scientific School has now 
been under way for four years ; it has filled out its course of instruction, 
has taught 105 students, and graduated 11. It already appears that its 
scheme of studies is very unlike the scheme of every other school of 
architecture in the country, and strikingly different from that of the 
neighboring school at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. These 
differences were not planned, but have resulted naturally from the uni- 
versity environment of the new department, and from the quality of the 
students who have presented themselves for instruction. . . . For tho 
first four years of its existence the Department of Architecture received 
generous support from Mr. James A. Garland, of New York, who con- 
tributed $3000 a year for four years toward the cost of the Department. 
The Department having now been set firmly on its feet, and Mr. Gar- 
land’s purpose having thus been accomplished, the Corporation have 
assured all the annual charges for salaries and expenses.” 

Graduate School. —“ It is an indication of the quality of the students 
in the Graduate School that no case of discipline has come before the 
Administrative Board of that School within the last three years. The 
three subjects in the Graduate School which lead numerically are Modern 
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Languages (including English), History and Political Science, and Phi- 
losophy, — Classics and Sanskrit taken together making a good fourth. 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History hold subordinate 
places, but may fairly be classed together; while Music and the Fine 
Arts, including Architecture, are feebly represented, — probably because 
these departments are unable to offer much advanced instruction. The 
proportion of short-residence men in the Graduate School continues to 
be large. The resort to the School from Canadian universities or col- 
leges is increasing. . . . The Dean presents a table which shows the 
age of the Masters of Arts, Masters of Science, and Doctors of Philosophy 
created in 1898. The figures are formidable : 49 men out of 121 were 
28 years of age and over; and more than half the entire number were 
27 years of age or over. For such men two fifths of their 70 years are 
over before they are able to support themselves.” 

Divinity School. —“ The report of the Dean of the Divinity School 
brings out strongly the changes which have gradually taken place in the 
function of the School and in the process of preparing for the ministry. 
From 1638 to 1814 Harvard College educated a larger proportion of 
ministers among its graduates than it has ever educated since, but edu- 
cated them without maintaining any professional school of theology. 
Candidates for the ministry, after receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, remained at the University a few years as resident graduates, or 
studied with a settled minister. Beginning with 1814, however, the 
University began to train ministers in a special School; but this School 
gave no degree until 1870. The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was 
instituted in Harvard University in 1869, and was first conferred in 
1870. In consequence of the great change in the functions of the min- 
istry since the middle of this century, and the large additions made to 
the list of subjects which a minister is expected to know something about, 
the training for the ministry has become less professionally peculiar, and 
more like that general cultivation which Masters of Arts and Doctors of 
Philosophy are expected to attain.” 

Law School.—The Dean “ points out how rapidly the conviction is 
spreading that a faithful student should be able in some way to complete 
the College course and the Law School course in six years; but he also 
urges, on good grounds, that college undergraduates who propose to obtain 
the A. B. degree and the LL. B. degree in six years should complete in 
the first three years all their work for the A. B. The Dean of Harvard 
College, from a somewhat different point of view, is also opposed to the 
transfer of Seniors of the College to the Law School when they have not 
completed their work for the A.B. There can be no doubt, first, that 
it would be much better for every student, who proposes to save one 
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year out of the seven (Law or Divinity School) or eight (Medical 
School) now ordinarily devoted to acquiring the A. B. and a profes- 
sional degree, absolutely to complete his work for the A. B. in the first 
three years ; and secondly, that any student of moderate capacity can 
perform this task with perfect safety, and yet obtain high grades in his 
undergraduate studies.” 

Medical School. — The report of the Dean “demonstrates the in- 
creased activity of all the laboratories connected with the School, first in 
teaching and secondly in research. It results from this increase, and from 
the rapid growth of the School in numbers (30 per cent. in four years), 
that the present building on Boylston Street, although it was erected so 
lately as 1883, has already become wholly inadequate. It can be some- 
what enlarged on the present lot; but it is obvious that the lot itself is 
too small to accommodate the School properly for any considerable num- 
ber of years. A transfer of the School to some part of the city of Bos- 
ton, where land is cheaper and a large lot can be secured, should at once 
be planned. The present site of the School ought to be owned by the 
city of Boston, to provide for an extension of the Public Library. . . . 
A strong effort will soon have to be made to increase the endowment 
of this department of the University; and, since no department makes 
quicker, more direct, or more precious returns to the community, it may 
be hoped that the effort will be promptly successful. The present School 
should also be crowned by a Graduate Department proper, in which a 
body of medical experts should be trained for laboratory service rather 
than for the ordinary practice of medicine. In this Graduate School the 
great subjects of Comparative Anatomy, Comparative Physiology, and 
Physiological Chemistry should be strongly represented, as well as Com- 
parative Pathology, the subject which the George Fabyan Professorship 
has provided for.” 

“The Dental School continues to be that department of the Uni- 
versity which attracts the largest proportion of students from outside the 
United States. In 1897-98 twelve per cent. of the students came from 
other countries. In the spring of 1898 the Faculty, through a commit- 
tee, organized a body of competent students who, under direction, go to 
the hospitals and to the homes of the poor for the purpose of giving 
dental aid to persons unable to visit the Infirmary. The ministrations 
of these young men give relief from some of the most acute pains that 
humanity suffers. The work is at present restricted to the hospitals and 
a small area of the city. It might be much extended if the School had 
the money to meet the inevitable expenses of a larger service.” 

The Veterinary School had a deficit of $5487.34 last year. When 
the School “ was established in 1882 there was no well-recognized veteri- 
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nary hospital in Boston. There are now three, — that of the University, 
and two private hospitals, both of which are carried on by graduates of 
the Harvard Veterinary School. Again, when the School was started, 
there was no endowed veterinary school in the United States. There 
are now two schools with substantial endowments, — namely, that of 
Cornell University and that of the University of Pennsylvania. If the 
Harvard School is to be maintained in a satisfactory manner, it must be 
endowed ; for its forms of instruction are necessarily expensive, like 
those of the ordinary medical school, and it is no more reasonable to 
expect a veterinary hospital to support a school than it would be to 
expect a hospital for human beings to pay the salaries of a large staff of 
medical teachers. What is needed to put the Veterinary School on an 
ample scientific footing is the adequate endowment of professorships of 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Physiology, and the provision 
for these two departments of adequate laboratories, and of a fund the 
income of which should be applied to the running expenses of these 
laboratories. To found the two professorships, build the laboratories, 
and endow the laboratories adequately, would require about $400,000.” 

Increase of Salaries. —“ In consequence of the great increase in the 
financial business of the Corporation, the appropriations for salaries in 
that department have necessarily been increased. Two new officers have 
been appointed, — namely, the Comptroller and the Assistant Bursar, — 
and some moderate increases of salary have been made in this depart- 
ment. At the same time, the maximum salary of a full professor has 
been advanced by $500 in all departments of the University ; so that the 
maximum salary of a professor in the Law School is now $5500, and in 
the other departments $5000. The salary of the President was also raised 
by $1000, being the first change made since 1869 in that portion of his 
salary which is not derived from special funds.” 

The negotiation for the possible alliance between Harvard College and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology “was closed by the Commit- 
tee of Conference on the part of the Institute, apparently without 
procuring any formal action on the subject by the Corporation of the 
Institute. During the progress of the negotiations, both parties became 
convinced that no substantial economies would result from the union of 
the two schools so far as the elementary instruction was concerned. In 
the general administration, and in the advanced instruction given to small 
classes, a saving might undoubtedly have been effected by an intimate 
union of the two establishments.” 

Treasurer Hooper’s Administration. —On Nov. 14, 1898, “the Cor- 
poration received from the Comptroller a statement of the results of Mr. 
Hooper’s treasurership from 1876 to 1898, —a statement which he had 
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begun to prepare four months earlier, and which had required a revalua- 
tion of every piece of property in the possession of the University, both 
real and personal. It was entered in full on the records of the Corpo- 
ration as a striking exhibition of the great service which an alert, skil- 
ful, and sagacious treasurer can render to the University. It appears 
from this statement, that the number of funds and balances in the Trea- 
surer’s books increased during the twenty-two years by 243 per cent. ; 
that the amounts of these funds and balances increased 325 per cent. ; 
that the total annual income of the University increased 236 per cent. ; 
that the gain on property bought by Mr. Hooper, partly sold, but chiefly 
held, was a million dollars ; that the surplus of the estimated cash value 
of the general investments over their book valuation increased between 
1876 and 1898 from 5 per cent. to 16 per cent.; and that the estimated 
increase, excluding gifts, in the value of the property now belonging to 
the general investments, was a million and a quarter dollars. The Pre- 
sident and Fellows declared, and put on record, their opinion that the 
University rests under lasting obligations to Mr. Hooper for greatly in- 
creasing its property in spite of adverse conditions and troublous times, 
and for inspiring throughout the community a well-grounded confidence 
in its financial management, — an opinion in which all the alumni and 
friends of the University heartily unite.” 

New Buildings Needed.— Four new buildings in addition to those 
already mentioned in this Report are much needed for the Cambridge 
departments of the University: (1) A building to contain lecture rooms 
for the use of the language departments, and those of Philosophy, 
History, and Economics. (2) A building for the Department of Engi- 
neering. On account of the large amount of drawing which is done by 
students of this subject, much space is needed for drawing-tables ; and 
the drawing rooms ought to be especially constructed for their purpose, - 
because the requirements as to light and air are peculiar. This building 
would naturally be placed in the neighborhood of Lawrence Hall and of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. (3) A building for the Department 
of Architecture. This growing department needs a building to contain 
spacious drawing rooms, a room for its working library, and rooms for its. 
illustrative collections of casts, models, and photographs. It should also 
contain two lecture rooms, one of which should be equipped for lectures 
illustrated by the lantern. This building should stand not far from the 
Fogg Museum, because the collections of that Museum are in many 
respects important to students of architecture. (4) A dormitory of a 
new sort intended for students of moderate means who propose to spend 
only one or two years in Cambridge. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
HOW THE UNIVERSITY GOES ON. 


For many years the alumni of the College have not taken such inter- 
Awakened est in the affairs of Alma Mater as has been shown in the 
Al two referenda on the franchise for Overseers. The govern- 
ment of Harvard College is unusual, there being no other university in 
the country which has at the same time a small and powerful body of 
managers like the Corporation, an important Board with graduate repre- 
sentation, and a series of active Faculties. The alumni of the College 
have clearly and definitely expressed their desire that the Overseers 
should remain specially representative of the A. B.’s and A. M.’s of the 
University, that is, of men who presumably have been interested in the 
humanities ; and it is not to be expected that the legislature of Massachu- 
setts would act, or would be requested to act, contrary to such a decided 
expression of opinion. Since the Overseers like to divide their opportu- 
nity and responsibility, the result is to create a new force in University 
matters. The interesting summary of the vote printed elsewhere brings 
out the striking fact that the change in sentiment between the postal 
votes of 1897 and 1898 was not brought about by a yielding of those 
who first voted in favor of the extension, since the “ Yes” votes of 1898 
were more than the “No” votes of 1897; but by bringing out an ex- 
traordinary latent vote: in the Class of 1880 for instance, the ‘“ Noes” 
increased from 22 in 1897 to 49 in 1898, while the “ Yes” votes were 
practically the same in both years. Of the majority of 1423 against 
the proposition, 707 votes were furnished by classes of the last ten years, 
the members of which might be expected to have the fullest acquaint- 
ance with the university spirit of Harvard. Perhaps the discovery that 
more than 4000 alumni could be brought to express an opinion on a sub- 
ject of great moment to the College may be the beginning of a system by 
which efforts will be made to interest graduates in the intellectual pro- 
blems which the Governing Boards have constantly to face. The history 
of the referendum system in other countries seems to show, however, that 
the oftener it is invoked the less interest is taken by the voters. 


Never in the history of the University have gifts, paid in and prospec- 
Gifts to the tive,so abounded as now. The Treasurer’s Report, just 
University. published, brings the account down to August 1, 1898; but 
since that time many bequests have been announced, and several have 
been received. Henry C. Warren left to the Dental School $10,000, 
and to the College about $125,000 in securities, besides his valuable 
estate on Quincy Street, which is worth at least $50,000 more. The 
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Stillman gift for an infirmary is $50,000, already paid over, and $2,500 
a year for four years. A large fund has been given to establish a medi- 
eal advisorship, which in the end is expected to reach $150,000 or 
more ; and a trust fund for medical research is likely soon to be trans- 
ferred to the Corporation. Out of the Pierce bequest $780,000 have 
been actually received (most of it in the financial year 1897-98), and 
some $70,000 is still to come. This splendid unrestricted gift makes 
possible advances in various directions, and the Corporation intends to 
appropriate it in forms which may be a permanent memorial to the 
generous giver, who asked for no such recognition ; $100,000 has already 
been set apart for the College Library, $100,000 for the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy, and $175,000 for a new hall to stand on the west 
side of Oxford Street, opposite the middle of the Museum front, to contain 
lecture rooms for general use, and laboratories, workshops, and draught- 
ing rooms for the Engineering Department. Efforts are now making 
to raise the $30,000 necessary to secure a gift of $20,000 for the Asa 
Gray Memorial Fund, and the $25,000 necessary to secure the $25,000 
offered by Jacob Schiff for a Semitic Museum. The largest gift now in 
prospect is Edward Austin’s bequest of $500,000 ; notwithstanding sugges- 
tions of a contest, it seems likely that it will be paid — subject to the 
special war income tax of fifteen per cent. Few institutions can boast of 
sacrificing $75,000 in clear cash for the benefit of the government ; but 
the burden will ultimately rest on those “ poor teachers and students” 
who will not be able to get the income on that $75,000 to aid “in 
payment of their studies,” as Mr. Austin had intended. 


In the last issue of the Magazine appeared a table of attendance at 
most of the great universities of the country, and below fhe Great 
will be found a similar table compared with the figures of U™versities. 
one year ago. In general it will be seen that the gains are not remark- 
able, except in the cases of Cornell, Chicago, and Columbia, each of which 
has added a new department of some kind since last year. The figures 
throw an interesting light on the relations between the college and the 
scientific departments in the universities, and show that neither appears 
to have been gained at the expense of the other; at Harvard the College 
is more than four times as large as the Scientific School, and well main- 
tains its relative size, as well as its great numerical superiority over the 
academic department of any other American university. The Lawrence 
Scientific School is also becoming one of the great technical schools of 
the country, having 415 undergraduates as against 508 undergraduates 
in Yale. To be sure, 59 other students are registered as graduates in 
the Sheffield Scientific School; but since they are also members of the 
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Yale Graduate School, their number has for purposes of comparison 
been deducted from the Sheffield total. In Law the Harvard school has 
now become second only to the University of Michigan in the number 
of students; and our Medical School is surpassed only by those of 
Columbia and Pennsylvania. In the table of regular students, Harvard 
is 758 above its nearest competitor, the University of Michigan; and in 
a comparison of the total number of persons connected with the univer- 
sity as students or teachers during the current year, including summer 
schools, Harvard is about 1500 higher than the University of Michigan, 
and about 2000 higher than any of the Eastern universities. 
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Among the marks of progress in the University is the working out of 
a system to bring students and graduates of the College into Appointment 
relations with employers of educated men. The heads Committee 
of the Professional Schools have long been accustomed to recommend 
young men for places which will introduce them to their professions ; 
and individual instructors in the College have for many years acted as 
intermediaries between men and places. Frank Bolles, first University 
Editor of the Magazine, had the happy thought of opening a record of 
students who wished employment, especially as teachers, and he appealed 
to the graduates of the College to write to him when they needed men. 
Under his successor, Mr. Hurlbut, this intellectual intelligence office was 
made a part of the general administrative system by the creation of a 
large Appointment Committee, including one representative from each 
of the principal fields of learning, but with a small executive committee 
for the settlement of questions of detail. The administration of the 
committee is very simple, most of the work being performed by Mr. 
Hurlbut, who acts as secretary, and keeps a card-catalogue of all students 
and graduates who choose to register with him; when he learns of an 
opening, he applies toa member of the committee, within whose field the 
proposed work lies, to recommend the man whom he thinks best fitted 
for the place; and, in cases where the application is made direct to an 
instructor, the secretary is notified, so that he may enter the result on his 
records. In this way the qualifications and purposes of candidates may 
always be easily learned ; and there is little likelihood of rival candidates 
being set up by different members of the same department. During the 
last year more than 100 men have actually obtained situations of some 
sort through the action of the Appointment Committee or its secretary ; 
and the work is likely to extend as fast as graduates and friends of the 
University become better acquainted with this means of finding young 
men fit for their purposes. 


Though the wife of Nathaniel Eaton, the first steward of the infant 
College, brought about its earliest controversy over students’ 

Women 
board, during nearly two centuries and a half Harvard in the 
University never officially recognized the existence of women — 
in any capacity above that of goody. Nevertheless, women have from 
the time of Lady Mowlson down exercised an influence in University 
affairs other than that of mothers and sisters, through their gratifying 
desire to perpetuate their names, and atthe same time to help the Col- 
lege by their gifts. The appearance of women as students within the 
Harvard precincts began with the work of Louis Agassiz and other sci- 
entists, who recognized the capacity of the feminine mind to comprehend 
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even their difficult subjects, and women have had a kind of status in the 
Agassiz Museum ever since its foundation. In 1879, by the foundation 
of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, girls could be- 
come pupils of instructors of Harvard College; and in process of time 
that institution has broadened out into Radcliffe College. At various 
times, suggestions have been made for the reception of women into official 
departments of the University: thus, once a small sum was offered to 
the Harvard Medical School on the condition that it admit women 
to equal privileges, and occasionally, by special permission, women have 
listened to exercises in the Divinity School as guests; while there have 
been afew suggestions that that school might follow the plan of Union 
Seminary, New York, and admit women to its full instruction. But up to 
the present time women have never been admitted to membership in any 
department of Harvard University ; the most advanced experiment being 
the entrance of a few women graduate students into certain designated 
graduate courses, under the supervision of the authorities of Radcliffe 
College. The continued interest of women in the welfare of the Univer- 
sity, however, has compelled some recognition. Holden Chapel was the 
gift of a woman, and so was Sever Hall; the new Randall dining hall is 
in part the gift of a woman; and the great Bruce telescope was given by 
a woman and bears her name; while the portrait of Madame Boylston, 
with her delightful 18th century satins, has long been installed as 
one of the art treasures of Memorial Hall. When, in making up the 
committees of the Board of Overseers for this year, three women were 
placed upon them, that body simply recognized the long-standing truth 
that women who were competent to give money, thought, and interest to 
Harvard University might be allowed to form a judgment upon its work. 
The step is in no way connected with co-education, and does not lead in 
that direction ; it is simply a recognition of the suitability of associating 
in the development of Harvard University people who have shown an 
intelligent interest and spirit of self-sacrifice. 


From the point of view of instruction, the Faculty of Arts and 

Sciences have been much interested in the relations of 
What is Ts . r : 
Radcliffe women to the University. The present status of Radcliffe 
College? : bs 

College is rather complicated, and not always comprehended 
even by those whose opportunities to know its workings are of the best. 
Founded in 1879 as a private school for higher instruction, it was not 
till 1891 that it sought a permanent charter as a woman’s college, and 
established a connection with the governing bodies of Harvard. Rad- 
_ cliffe College is not a part of the University: it has a separate charter, 
a different government, distinct finances, and grounds and buildings of 
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its own. The only official connection with the University is that, by the 
act of incorporation and the consent of the Corporation and Overseers, 
the Corporation of Harvard acts as a “ Board of Visitors” for Radcliffe 
College, with authority to approve nominations of teachers; and also 
with power to authorize the President to countersign the diplomas of 
Radcliffe, and authenticate them with the seal of Harvard University. 
This legal power is practically exercised through an understanding that 
no persons shall be approved as teachers who are not also teachers 
employed by Harvard University. For many years, men sometimes 
gave courses in Radcliffe who had formerly been Harvard instructors, 
but were no longer on the rolls of the University: this practice is no 
longer followed, and the effect of the whole system is that Radcliffe is 
relieved from that most troublesome function of a college government, 
the selection of a teaching force ; for what is actually done is to desig- 
nate, out of the 250 Harvard teachers in Arts and Sciences, about one 
hundred persons to give Radcliffe courses. In making this selection 
the two elements are the attractiveness of the subject taught and the 
personality of the teacher, but the results are sometimes uneven: many 
of the older men will not give Radcliffe instruction for lack of time ; 
many of the younger men have specialties for which there is little 
demand in Radcliffe, and hence their courses are not offered, or if 
offered are not taken; and women are not admitted as teachers, or 
even as assistants. In Harvard College two classes of instructors exist, 
—those who have no Radcliffe teaching, and those who have Radcliffe 
work ; this second class including three fifths of the College Faculty and 
about forty other instructors and assistants. Since there is practically 
no Radcliffe Faculty, this division leads to a difference of interest, and 
sometimes of knowledge, in the Harvard Faculty with regard to the 
actual working of the system. The countersigning of the President is 
accepted as his official certificate that the work done in Radcliffe Col- 
lege is substantially equivalent to the work done in Harvard College ; 
but here again there are various different elements which must be taken 
into account. The President accepts as evidence on this point the state- 
ment of a Radcliffe Academic Board, composed of the President and 
Dean of Radcliffe and nine full professors of Harvard University, and 
this body is really the connecting link in matters of instruction between 
the two colleges. It has been the practice for the chairman of this 
Board to bring before the Harvard Faculty for its approval those mat- 
ters which require the assent of the Faculty ; and it is the duty of the 
Academic Board to make itself sufficiently familiar with the instruction 
in Radcliffe to compare it with that in Harvard. But the two bodies 
of instructors cannot be quite identical, since younger men, instructors 
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and assistants, sometimes give courses which in the College are offered 
only by professors, and since the library and laboratory facilities are 
not the same for the two institutions. A recent inquiry by circular 
among the members of the Faculty, however, brought out the fact 
that, in the opinion of the instructors acquainted with both colleges, the 
work at Radcliffe is as high, and the grading of the work is as severe, 
as in corresponding courses in Harvard. The President’s countersign, 
therefore, is supported not only by the judgment of the Radcliffe Board, 
all of whose members belong to the College Faculty, but by the almost 
unanimous opinion of those concerned in the instruction of both institu- 
tions. 


The administrative relations between the two colleges are necessarily 
Imperiumin more intimate than appears simply from the cold official 
imperio. statement of the Radcliffe charter; and hence a brief ac- 
count of Radcliffe appears at the end of the Harvard Catalogue, and 
the Dean of Radcliffe reports in print to the President of Harvard. In 
the first place, the administration of prizes is in many cases carried on 
by the same committees, and honors are awarded on stringent oral or 
written examinations conducted by a considerable number of instructors 
from a particular department, acting as an official body in Harvard and 
by courtesy in Radcliffe ; their judgment of candidates determines the 
award of honors, which in its turn may affect’the actual grade of the 
degree : here therefore is a case of a committee organized under the Col- 
lege Faculty and reporting to the Academic Board of Radcliffe. Another 
point of contact is the privilege accorded by the College Faculty to grad- 
uate students of Radcliffe to enter Harvard class rooms in certain 
graduate courses which are offered also to students of the College, Scien- 
tific School, Graduate School, and Professional Schools. This is the only 
part of the system to which the name of co-education could fairly be 
applied, and it is hedged about with many restrictions, among which are 
that no course can appear upon the list without the special recommen- 
dation of the Faculty, acting on the request of the chairman of the 
Radcliffe Academic Board, and the permission of the instructor con- 
cerned ; and that no such consent can be had for courses which are 
intended primarily for undergraduates. It seems to have been expected 
that the members of that Board would also be organized as a Faculty 
Committee in charge of instruction at Radcliffe College ; but the Faculty 
did not give it that definite and permanent status till November, 1898. 
Thus all three of the departments of University government are in- 
volved in some responsibility for Radcliffe College, — the Corporation 
appoints and countersigns; the Overseers have approved the general 
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arrangement, and confirmed the appointees to Harvard from whom 
alone Radcliffe instructors can be chosen; and the College Faculty cre- 
ates a committee which guarantees the efficiency of Radcliffe instruction, 
and suggests extensions of courses open both to men and women. The 
number of such courses offered is considerable: in 1896-97 there were 
54, but of these only 13 actually contained Radcliffe students, and the 
number of choices involved was only 22, which probably included less 
than 20 persons. In Yale University and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia such instruction is opened to women with little restriction. Fur- 
thermore the number of women who are disposed to seek advanced 
instruction in this sidelong fashion at Harvard through Radcliffe is 
small, probably because the degrees are actually conferred, not by Har- 
vard, but by Radcliffe, and because the Ph. D. at present can be had 
by women at neither institution. Another joint interest comes through 
the entrance examinations, for Radcliffe will open an examination in 
any place of Harvard examination where the number of applicants jus- 
tifies it, holding the examination by its own machinery in a separate 
room; the Radcliffe papers are examined by the same readers as the 
Harvard papers, but the results so made up are reported separately to 
each college, and the question of admission or rejection is settled by a 
separate management in each college. 


However slight the points of contact between the two colleges, they 
have been sufficient to attract the attention of some mem- fgefects of 
bers of the Faculty, who saw in them a danger to Har- Radcliffe. 
vard College. A careful investigation and report was made by a special 
committee, and thoroughly debated in the Faculty. The effort to dimin- 
ish the privileges now enjoyed by women of graduate standing was 
unsuccessful ; but the Faculty adopted some additional precautions 
intended to assure the maturity of the seekers for knowledge and the 
advanced character of the instruction which they sought. In creating 
the Committee on Radcliffe, the Faculty declined to establish by rule a 
closer connection between the department committees and Radcliffe for 
the bestowal of honors. Under these limitations, it is hard to see in 
the present relations of the two institutions a menace to the Harvard 
system of instruction; and indeed the building up of Radcliffe is a 
guaranty that Harvard College will remain a men’s college. The grad- 
uate courses to which women are admitted are small, serious, and 
attended by almost no other than graduate students and seniors. The 
young women go and come to their exercises as they might to church, 
and there is little or no class-room acquaintance between the students of 
the two sexes. It is true that the additional Radcliffe work is a drain 
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upon the powers of the Harvard teachers; but it is also true that the 
additional salary in many cases gained by repeating a college course is 
a practical and welcome increase of the academic salary ; and that it is 
one of the causes which makes it possible to keep a large number of spe- 
cialists in the College service, since by the additional support of Rad- 
cliffe lectures the instructor so far forth relieves the College treasury, 
and enables it to diminish the routine work by allowing assistants. The 
Radcliffe system of getting on without a Faculty seems to answer well 
enough, inasmuch as questions of instruction are practically settled by 
adopting the practice of the Harvard Faculty, and questions of personal 
relations with students are naturally left, as they should be, to the Asso- 
ciates and Council of Radcliffe, headed by women and including many 
women in the membership. 


An example of the work of the Publication Office is the elective 
ACatalogune pamphlet for 1898-99, a work which compresses into 94 
of Learning. + closely printed pages a vast amount of useful information. 
It is prefaced by a list of the 17 ‘“ Departments of Harvard University ;” 
viz., the College, Scientific School, Graduate Schools, six Professional 
Schools, Library, three Museums, Arboretum, Botanical Garden, Herba- 
rium, and Observatory. Then follows a list of 39 branches of human 
knowledge, and 72 pages are given up to the brief enumeration of 
courses, of which 426 are offered this year, and 80 more are temporarily 
postponed, usually for one year. The degree of possible specialization 
is shown by the title of some of the courses: “Semitic 3%, Classical 
Aramaic (Syriac),” “ Indo-Iranian 4’, Pali-Jataka Stories, — The Buddha 
Legend ; ” “‘ Greek 5', The Elements of Modern Greek ;”’ “ English 26°, 
Langland and Gower;” “Scandinavian Literature 2, Icelandic (Old 
Norse); ” “ Romance Philology 5, Low Latin ;” “ Slavic 31, Old Church 
Slavic ;” “ History 19, The Eastern Question ;” “ Economies 17%, Eth- 
nology in its Applications to Economic and Social Problems ;” “ Philoso- 
phy 20b, Psychological Seminary, Abnormal Psychology ;” “ Mathe- 
matics 20e, The Icosahedron and the Elliptic Modular Functions ;” 
“Engineering 4e, Construction and Maintenance of Common Roads ;” 
“Physics 7, the Theory of Probability and the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases ;” “Chemistry 10%, Gas Analysis ;”’ “ Zodlogy 16, the Nervous 
System and its Terminal Organs, Central Nervous Organs, and Termi- 
nal Organs of Efferent Nerves ;” “ Mineralogy 3’, Building Stones ;” 
“ American Archaeology 2*, Somatology ;” “ Anatomy 4', Anthropome- 
try.” It is safe to say that nowhere in the world is there offered a 
greater variety of courses in the domain of arts and sciences. 
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The elective pamphlet also gives a kind of ground-plan of the system 
in a stately Tabular View, which shows how the numerous Guide-Books 
courses are distributed among the available study-hours. tothe 
For instance, from 10 to 11 on Tuesdays no fewer than 33 pceuen 
courses are going on, besides laboratory and library exercises. All this 
information is too general for the needs of students of special fields of 
study, for whose benefit the formidable elective pamphlet is extended by 
a library of brochures, explaining the work of the various departments of 
learning, which are given away to all collectors of such literature. For 
instance, “ Classics and Indo-Iranian Languages” has a handbook of 61 
pages; “Romance Languages and Literature ” and “ History and Politi- 
cal Science” each require more than 50 pages. There are 17 of these 
special pamphlets, in most of which the scope of the various courses 
is set forth in detail, and collateral reading and laboratory work are 
explained. The student who wishes to thread his way amid the Univer- 
sity’s accumulation of learning cannot complain of lack of guide-posts. 
Another series of leaflets includes an account of Opportunities provided 
for Religious Worship, Instruction, and Fellowship; the College Bible 
(now shrunken to 19 verses); the recently revised Regulations on Ath- 
letics ; and an account of the Loan Furniture System. Should the 
student aspire to study beyond the A. B., he may inform himself from 
any one of 7 pamphlets describing the Graduate School and the various 
Professional Schools, besides a thick handbook of the Summer School. 
The whole collection is evidence of the variety and activity of the teach- 
ing of the University. 


Some progress has been made towards a settlement of the long-dis- 
cussed question of entrance requirements. The Faculty 
has sent the objections of the Overseers to the committee _ 
which framed the scheme, and a report is expected which oe 
may point out a way to harmony. The difficulty is that to continue the 
present list of absolute requirements, on the basis of new and more 
searching definitions, leaves less room for options than before ; and thus 
makes less allowance for the difference of programmes in good schools, 
and for various classes of schools. The interest of the Overseers in the 
matter is gratifying, and their criticism is suggestive. Meanwhile, with- 
out waiting for the adoption of the combination of studies which is closely 
related to the definitions themselves, about a tenth of the candidates last 
June presented themselves in the new definitions which have evidently 
taken root in the schools. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
VOL. VII. — NO. 27. 27 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


I wrote my article for the last number of the Graduates’ Magazine 
shortly before Nov. 19. The Yale game and the crowd that watched 
it were written up for all the daily papers at the time, and were long 
ago familiar matter to every one. But the celebrations and jubilations 
which followed, though equally memorable, were witnessed by compara- 
tively few and were little talked about. On the evening of the next 
Monday a torch-light procession, led by the College Band and a barge 
in which were the team, Mr. Forbes, and some of the substitutes, paraded 
through the Square, round the Yard, to the houses of President Eliot 
and Professor Hollis, and finally to a bonfire on Holmes Field. Hun- 
dreds of men marched in it, waving their torches, sending off Roman 
candles, singing, cheering, and shouting by sections. The Yard was 
aglare with red fire, which shone on the pale buildings, and threw 
strange shadows on their walls as the men went by. In the Square 
every shop window was red with crimson cloths and banners and colored 
lights. President Eliot came out on his doorstep and spoke to the 
crowd, or rather to that part that was near enough to hear him. He 
was applauded enthusiastically and cheered. Then the procession passed 
on to the house of Professor Hollis, where the same thing happened 
again. After he had stopped speaking he was carried out into the 
street and put up into the barge where the team was. On Holmes 
Field there was a huge bonfire, with a core of kerosene-soaked barrels. 
The crowd was so big that only a part of it could get near the front of 
the great circle, which moved and jostled shouting around the blaze, and 
the rest turned toward the barge and called for speech after speech 
from the members of the team, cheering itself hoarse between whiles. 

On Saturday of the same week the Graduates’ Athletic Association 
gave a dinner in honor of the team at the American House, at which 
the graduates showed as much enthusiasm as the students had on Holmes 
Field. Over 450 of them were present, and some 200 more applied 
for tickets too late. Except when speeches were being made, the room- 
ful sang popular airs and college songs to the lead of the Glee Club 
and orchestra almost constantly. The Eleven sang “General Grant” 
to great applause. The climax of the enthusiasm was reached when 
Governor Roosevelt came in from his Lowell Institute lecture and Gov- 
ernor Wolcott made his speech. Mr. J. J. Storrow, ’85, presided, and 
Mr. J. H. Sears, ’89, was toast-master. Those who spoke were: Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, Governor Roosevelt, Captain Dibblee, Major H. L. Hig- 
ginson, C. C. Beaman, ’61, Dr. W. A. Brooks, Jr., 87, B. G. Waters, 
94, and W. H. Lewis, 7°95. F. J. Stimson, ’76, read a poem. 
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The next Saturday the Harvard Club of New York gave a dinner in 
honor of the team at Delmonico’s, at which 700 men were present. 
A. S. Hodges, ’74, presided, and B. A. Gould, ’91, read a poem. 

Before December was out, and on the day when'the College was 
breaking up for the Christmas vacation, one of the heroes of these cele- 
brations died suddenly and unexpectedly in his room on Bow Street. 
Percy Malcolm Jaffray, 99, was one of those rare men who, during the 
short years of their academic career, win the love of those of their class- 
mates who are so fortunate as to be brought into contact with them, 
and the admiration and esteem of the entire College. He was a mem- 
ber of every club to which he was eligible, and was constantly trusted 
with responsibilities public and private. Last autumn he was elected 
chairman of his Class committee. The committee of his classmates that 
wrote to his family said: “ We feel that his memory will always be one 
of the most cherished recollections of College.” 

In Debating, the change has been more in the nature of a new 
development than of a reformation. Indeed, there has been no attempt 
to interfere with clubs already in existence, but only to supplement them 
with devices for bringing about discussion (I use the word rather than 
“ debating”) of a more personal and informal sort. Some men in the 
Junior Class made the first move, and formed an organization which was 
evidently modeled after the Yale Wigwam. They divided their club 
into two sections or camps, which hold a series of debates against each 
other, and at the end of the year bury the hatchet at a banquet paid 
for by the less successful side. Smoking is allowed at the meetings, 
which are held in the rooms of the members, and beer and singing follow 
the discussions. The noticeable features of these meetings are their 
informality and the closeness of the relation which they bring about 
between the speaker and his audience. In the debates of the regular 
College clubs, which are usually held in Sever 11 or the Fogg Lecture 
Room, the speaker stands up on a platform in a large room, and ad- 
dresses a dozen or more men who are sprinkled over the empty benches 
at any distance from him. Being nervous, he often cannot notice their 
faces, and finds it next to impossible to feel that he has established any 
personal relation with them, that he is commanding their attention, or is 
doing anything more than reciting a part to an empty room. But in the 
new Junior Club the exactly opposite state of things exists. When a 
member wants to say anything he has to stand up, to be sure, but is just 
as near his audience as before. Many of his listeners are within arm’s 
reach of him. They fill the room, and are crowded round him so closely 
that it is fair to suppose he can feel as if he were absorbing their atten- 
tion. As no long speeches are made, a lively discussion is insured ; so 
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that, as has already been proved, new men and inexperienced debaters 
are not prevented by diffidence or bashfulness from jumping up and say- 
ing anything they may want to say. 

If the success of this Junior Club leads to the formation of a similar 
one in the Senior Class, — a thing which seems very probable, — under- 
graduate debating will be radically altered. The University Debating 
Club may become a mere membership list or only a name. IE this 
happens, all the formal speaking in the upper classes will have to take 
place either in the Debating courses or in the trials for the ’Varsity 
debates. But these are, fortunately, likely to become more severe and 
more hotly contested. The Coolidge prizes will make it worth while for 
poor students, who depend on scholarships, to try for the teams, and will 
make it worth every one’s while to try for the one first place instead of 
for one of the three best places. Faculty coaching should further make 
the course of preparation for a ’Varsity debate much more valuable as 
an experience than it has ever been before; and now that the advisory 
committee on debating has adjourned sine die, this may well become 
possible. So that even if the University Club should die out, there 
would still be a certain amount of formal speaking, at the same time 
that a great deal of ordered, deliberate, and prepared discussion was 
encouraged. 

One of the most serious and conscientious efforts to “ do its best” has 
been made by the Pierian Sodality, which has been falling off in its 
playing and in its popularity within the last years. Last spring the 
discipline at the rehearsals was made more strict, and Mr. Loeffler, of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was engaged as a coach. Though 
there were not many weeks before the end of the year, great improve- 
ment in the playing was made, and an advisory committee was appointed 
by the Faculty to give help, instruction, and advice whenever it could. 
This year a member of the Symphony Orchestra was again engaged to 
coach, and neither time nor money nor trouble was spared in getting the 
Pierian to the highest possible point of perfection. Rehearsals were held 
regularly and often, and for once every member was made to attend, and 
to do the requisite amount of outside practicing. The first of three con- 
certs to be given during the winter has come off, and shown beyond a 
doubt that something really good can be made out of a college orchestra. 
If it was not that the community from which the audience was drawn 
had the Boston Symphony Concerts to listen to and to set its standard 
by, this first performance would undoubtedly have had a material success 
in proportion to its deserts. 

Of the annual theatrical performances, the only public one which has 
taken place has been the Cercle Francais play. The theatricals of the 
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Deutsche Verein and the D. U. are to come off in the near future. The 
Cercle chose Molitre’s two short comedies, Le Sicilien and La Comtesse 
@’ Escarbagnas, and hired M. Guibé, as it did the year before, to coach 
the cast. Many of last year’s actors played again, and almost every one 
who had any lines at all succeeded in speaking them with a French 
accent more or less good. Although the plays themselves were not 
Moliére’s best, the audiences seemed virtuously resolved to give the most 
grave and respectful attention to every scene; and as the actors showed 
no signs of expecting anything else all went off very well. The costumes. 
and scenery were most charming, and could not well have been improved 
upon. These and one of the characteristically vigorous, high-flinging, 
and masculine ballets of the undergraduate stage were in themselves 
worth going to see. 

Several other matters deserve mention. Among the first of these are 
the chess victories and the signs of returning animation in the H. A. A. 
At chess Harvard has won the intercollegiate tournament again, her 
score in games being 10 out of a possible 12 to Columbia’s 8}, Prince- 
ton’s 3, and Yale’s 2}. E. E. Southard, 2 M, who won his 6 games in 
this year’s tournament, has represented Harvard for four years, and 
has the remarkable record of having won 22 of his 24 contests, and of 
having drawn out the remaining two. Harvard and the other three 
colleges in the Intercollegiate League have challenged the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge to a cable match on six boards. The match 
will probably come off in March, although no official acceptance of the 
challenge has yet arrived. 

There has been more going on in the Gymnasium this winter than for 
the last two or three years; ,and the result has been a Gymnastic Asso- 
ciation which has helped to revive the old H. A. A. winter meetings. 
Boxing and wrestling are again to be allowed. The omission of these 
events has been one of the chief reasons why winter meetings have not 
been got up during recent years; but now that all objection to them has 
been removed, there seems to be no reason why the coming meeting 
should not be very successful. It is to be held on a Wednesday even- 
ing, so that neither recitations nor Saturday goings-out-of-town can con- 
flict with it. 

Similar to the success and energy of the Chess Club and of the Gym- 
nastic Association is that of some dozens of other clubs, societies, and 
organizations of every sort, which are founded or revived, to get on their 
feet and do good work, without in the least interfering with each other. 
Indeed, in looking over the “field of undergraduate activity” at this 
time, one cannot help feeling that Harvard is a University in real life 
as well as in the Catalogue, and that she is becoming more and more 
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thoroughly one every day. Cricket, lacrosse, fencing, scrub baseball, all 
flourish at once, and satisfy the needs of separate groups of men. And 
more and more handball courts and gymnasium machines are built and 
put up to minister to the wants of those who exercise singly and in 
pairs. The St. Paul’s Society, the Christian Association, the Social 
Union, the Prospect Union, and other charitable groups carry on a 
valuable work without the slightest repetition or waste, and without 
having to make great demands on anyone man’s time. The College 
periodicals conflict with each other less and less, for the simple reason 
that the field is large enough for them all. Literary societies flourish as 
always, and the scientific clubs have meetings with increasing frequency, 
and seem to give, in their workings, ever greater satisfaction to their 
members. The Pierian Sodality wakes up, hockey becomes an important 
element in winter athletics, new social clubs appear in the Register, and 
so on without end, and without much alteration in what already exists. 
It may be a delusion, but the College looks now as if each student, 
instead of watching his companions and making it his effort to stick 
close to the College lump, —if I may be pardoned the word, — were 
striking off in obedience to his own tastes, and falling in with com- 
panions of a similar turn of mind along his way. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The Department of Mining and Metallurgy has taken possession of 
the old Carey Building, and altered it to suit its needs. The rowing 
tank has been floored over and fitted as a chemical laboratory. The 
handball court has been cut in two at the level of the second story floor. 
Of the two rooms thus obtained, the lower one is being used as a lecture 
room; the upper one will be furnished as a draughting room in the near 
future. As soon as possible, the baseball cage will be made over into a 
laboratory for dressing ores. The machinery will probably be run by 
electricity supplied from the street.— The following officers of the 
Freshman Class were elected in a mass meeting: Pres., E. Lewis, St. 
Mark’s School ; vice-pres., C. S. Sargent, Hopkinson’s School ; sec., B. 
Wendell, Jr., Noble’s School. — The committee which was empowered 
by the mass meeting last autumn to decide on a memorial to the Har- 
vard men who died in the late war has been made up as follows: H. L. 
Higginson, [55]; J. H. Sears, ’89; J. J. Storrow, 85; R. Bacon, ’80; 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87; Prof. I. N. Hollis; A. Adams, 99; H. James, 2d, 
"99; W. A. M. Burden, ’00; C. D. Daly, ’01.—The Advocate has 
voted to give $200. from its proceeds as two “ Harvard Advocate Schol- 
arships ” of $100 each. These scholarships are given without condition, 
except that in case of doubt the Faculty shall show preference for stu: 
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dents who have done well in English composition. — The Civil Service 
Reform Club has been reorganized, and, it is to be hoped, brought to 
life again. The officers are Pres., P. G. Carleton, 99; vice-pres., L. 
G. O. Smith, 00; sec., F. R. Dubois, ’01.— The Jndex has been re- 
placed by the Register, which has also absorbed into itself all that used 
to be peculiar to the Club Book. —On Dec. 10 Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76, 
gave a reception to the men who received scholarships of the first class, 
—that is, to the holders of John Harvard scholarships, and of other 
scholarships in the first group. Between 50 and 60 students were pre- 
sent. 


Henry James, 2d, ’99. 


THE CONVENTION OF GRADUATE CLUBS. 


The fourth annual convention of the Federation of Graduate Clubs 
met in Cambridge during the holiday week, the sessions opening on Dec. 
28, at 2 p. mM. About 40 delegates were present, men and women 
representing perhaps 20 out of the 27 institutions now comprising the Fed- 
eration. For these delegates rooms were readily secured through the 
efforts of the Harvard Graduate Clubs in codperation with that of Rad- 
cliffe College. Meals were provided for the men at Memorial Hall. 
Five out of the six sessions were held in Harvard Hall. Wednesday 
night Prof. J. W. White addressed the delegates and their friends in the 
auditorium of the Fogg Art Museum. After his address, the delegates 
were received by Prof. and Mrs. J. H. Wright at their home. 

A glance at the programme reveals at once the variety of subjects which 
were brought before the meetings. They may be arranged as follows : — 

I. AppREssEs: President Eliot’s address of welcome. Wednesday 
afternoon. Prof. J. W. White: Graduate Instruction in the United 
States. Wednesday evening. W. C. Lane: Libraries and Graduate 
Work. Thursday evening. II. Papers: J. P. Warren (Harvard): 
Specialized Scholarships vs. Preparation for Teaching as a Basis for 
Graduate Study. Thursday afternoon. Miss Eleanor O. Brownell 
(Barnard): The Master’s Degree; is it obsolete? Thursday evening. 
C. H. C. Wright (Harvard): Graduate Study in England and France. 
Thursday evening. O. F. Lewis (Pennsylvania): Graduate Study in 
Germany. Thursday evening. Miss Emily Fogg (Bryn Mawr): The 
Relation of Graduate and Undergraduate Courses. Friday morning. 
W. M. Strong (Yale) : What can the Federation do to unify the Interests 
of Local Clubs? Friday morning. III. Drviston CONFERENCEs : 
Aims and Methods cf Graduate Work in (1) Ancient Languages; (2) 
Modern Languages; (3) History and Political Science; (4) Philosophy 
and Pedagogy ; (5) Pure Science. Thursday afternoon, 3.30 onwards. 
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IV. Reports or SpecrAL Committers: 1. Migration. E. R. Buckley 
(Wisconsin), chairman. Thursday morning. 2. Majors and Minors. 
W. A. Schaper (Columbia), chairman. Thursday morning. 3. The 
Handbook. H. B. Learned (Harvard), chairman. Thursday morning. 

The subject of Migration offered, as usual, a fine field for discussion, 
That it may signify something more than the desire to promote scholar- 
ship was admirably suggested by President Eliot when he referred to the 
fact that migrating students in the German universities had had some- 
thing to do with the attainment of German unity. The Federation 
favored encouraging migration among American universities, and ap- 
pointed a committee still further to investigate the sentiment regard- 
ing migration. The subject of the honorary degree of Ph. D. revealed no 
lack of opposition: the Federation was unanimously opposed to it. The 
feeling was rather general that the Master’s degree should not be given 
in course, or for simply a thesis or piece of written work. Frequently in 
the discussions the distinction was made between the men in the graduate 
schools who could expect to be good teachers and that small minority 
who would attain distinction as investigators. The Handbook offered a 
problem that seemed of doubtful solution. It developed from the inter- 
ests which a few men here at Harvard had in bringing the students of 
various graduate communities into more intimate relations. In other 
words, it was the forerunner of the Federation. Should it be abandoned? 
The sales have been small, the expenses large: the sixth edition has 
grown almost to a portly size, with something over 200 pages of printed 
matter. It was voted to limit the next edition to 75 pages. The lists of 
courses (covering over 150 pages) are to be omitted. The volume thus 
reduced will include the following matter: 1. Proceedings in detail of 
the Federation; 2. Official titles of the universities in the Federation; 
3. Comparative tables, including such statistics as number of students, 
scholarships, requirements for the higher degrees, laboratory facilities, 
sizes of libraries, etc. ; 4. The officers of the Graduate Clubs; 5. Titles 
of theses for which the higher degrees have been granted within the 
year. The editor-in-chief was elected from Pennsylvania (Barclay W. 
Bradley). The volume is to be issued not later than March 15, 1899, 
and will be distributed gratis to the clubs of the Federation, so far as a 
limited edition of 1000 copies will allow. Prof. J. W. White took occa- 
sion to suggest the possibility of a Graduates’ Quarterly as likely to be 
the best means, at no distant time, for the service of graduate students. 
No report of the Federation proceedings would be complete without 
reference to the interest added to the meetings by the suggestions of 
Profs. J. W. White, J. H. Wright, Barrett Wendell, and Hanus. The 


1 Report read by a substitute. 
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officers chosen for the coming year are: Pres., W. M. Strong ( Yale) ; 
vice-prests., Emily Fogg (Bryn Mawr), A. H. Willett (Columbia), H. B. 
Learned (Harvard) ; recording sec.,C. R. Gaston (Corneil) ; correspond- 
ing sec., Elizabeth Faulkner (Chicago); treas.. W. J. Truesdale 
(Western Reserve). 


Henry Barrett Learned, 90. 


THE CERCLE FRANCAIS LECTURES: M. ROD. 


In 1897 J. H. Hyde, ’98, then president of the Cercle Francais, gave 
that organization $30,000 to endow a French lectureship at Cambridge, 
for the purpose of bringing over from France each year a man of letters 
to lecture before the University, under the management of the Cercle, in 
the interests of French art, literature, and science. The first series was 
given in March, 1898, by M. René Doumic, literary critic of the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes, who treated the “ History of French Romanticism.” 
This year the second series of lectures under the auspices of the Cercle is 
to be delivered by M. Edouard Rod, on the “ History of French Dra- 
matic Poetry.” There will be eight lectures, namely: “The Origin of 
the Tragedy,” March 2. “The Struggle between the Regular and the 
Irregular Drama. The Cid.” March 4. ‘“ The Triumph of the Regu- 
lar Drama. Britannicus.” March 6. “The Religious Drama. Atha- 
lie.” March 8. “Shakespeare in France.” March 10. “The Roman- 
tic Drama. Chatterton.” March 13. “The Classical Reaction. 
Luerece.” March 15. ‘Contemporaneous Dramatic Poetry. Cyrano 
de Bergerac.” March 17. 

Edouard Rod was born at Nyon, near Geneva, in 1857. After excel- 
lent studies in classical philology in Switzerland and in Germany, he 
made his first appearance in French literature in 1879 by a pamphlet 
entitled “‘ A propos de l’Assommoir,” in which he warmly took the part 
of M. Emile Zola, who was violently attacked at that time. This was 
followed by several novels, among them being: “Les Allemands & 
Paris” (1880); “Palmyre Veulard” (1881); “La Chfite de Miss 
Topsy ” (1882) ; “ Les Protestants: céte a cdte” (1882); “ L’Autopsie 
du Docteur Z” (1884); and “ La Femme de Henri Vaneau” (1884). 
Then came “ La Course & la Mort” (1885). At the time of the publi- 
cation of this book, M. Rod was a contributor to several papers and 
magazines; besides which he had founded, with the assistance of a few 
young men, La Revue Contemporaine, which became the most important 
of the small magazines of the period. Shortly thereafter he was appointed 
Professor of Foreign Literature at the University of Geneva, and was 
soon given charge there of the instruction in French also. While ful- 
filling his functions as professor, M. Rod did not slacken his literary 
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activity. As a critic he published a volume of “ Etudes sur le XIX 
Sidcle ;” “De la littérature comparée” and “ Les Idées Morales du 
temps présent.” As a novelist he wrote in 1886 “ Titiana Leilof,” 
and in 1888 “ Le Sens de la Vie” (a moral sequel to “ La Course a la 
Mort”), which was crowned by the French Academy and won for its 
author the Cross of the Legion of Honour. His versatility is remarkable, 
for with apparently equal ease he produced such biographical works as 
“ Stendhal ” and “ Lamartine ;” criticisms like ‘‘ Nouvelles études sur 
le XIX siécle,” and such novels as “ La Sacrifiée.” His “ Essais sur 
Goethe ” also call for attention, as does his translation from the Italian 
of “Les Malavoglia de Verga.” 

Following M. Rod, the Cercle expect M. Paul Bourget, the famous 
French academician, to lecture in 1900. With the accomplishment of 
next year’s programme, therefore, the Cercle will have had as lecturers a 
literary critic, a philosopher, and a novelist ; and the intention of the 
management is to pass on, from year to year, through all the many walks 
of literature, art, and science, and to invite savants from each to give 
them the benefit of their knowledge. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

In the arrangement of the academic work, there have been no signifi- 
cant changes since the beginning of the year. There have been, so far, 
411 students, and there will probably be a slight addition to this number 
in the second half year. The courses for the second half year not men- 
tioned in the catalogue of Radcliffe College are, the History of German 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. Nichols; Kant and 
Schopenhauer, by Dr. Montague. 

On Dee. 17, the new Radcliffe gymnasium was opened in the presence 
of a large number of friends of the College. After a prayer by Bishop 
Lawrence, Mrs. Agassiz made the following address : — 


“It is my pleasant duty now to bid you all welcome here, and to thank you 
for the sympathy you have shown to Radcliffe College by coming to us this 
afternoon. The day is indeed one of marked importance in the history of our 
College, for this building is the first in the group of buildings which we hope 
eventually will surround and inclose our academic ground. 

“ As I stand here in this spacious hall, the central feature of the beautiful 
gymnasium which the students of Radcliffe have received from their kind 
friend, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, —as I stand here, a vivid picture rises 
before me out of the past. Looking back about 18 years, I see some 20 or 
25 young women, the first students of Radcliffe, scattered in groups through 
four very small rooms in a house on Appian Way, —rooms bare of every- 
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thing except the tables and chairs necessary for their use. They are very 
busily studying by themselves, or they are listening to the instructions of 
Harvard professors who have generously given their support toan experiment 
then of very doubtful issue. 

‘¢ The contrast between what I see before me and what I remember would 
be startling and almost difficult of belief did I not also bear in mind the 
enthusiasm of that little band of students. It partook of the feeling of 
pioneers, of those who are opening new paths, making them smooth for those 
who may succeed them. The difficulties were only to be overcome by strenu- 
ous endeavor. They had to show by high standards both of work and of 
character that women might deserve to share in the scholarly efforts and 
attainments which belong toan old and great university. Upon them would 
depend in large degree the success of an experiment which was then purely 
tentative. I think they recognized this responsibility. Their enthusiasm was 
sustained by the faith and patience which their teachers brought to a scheme 
involving much opposition from without and serious obstacles within. For 
both parties, for instructors and students, the absence of books, of collections, 
of apparatus, or indeed of any educational appliances, except what the profes- 
sors supplied, not without much cost of time and work, made the task a hard 
one, for many things of daily need had to be carried to andfro. There was 
no money to supply the deficiencies, for there was no endowment fund. The 
current expenses, such as they were, of rent and so forth, were met by private 
subscriptions only intended to cover a short period of probation and test work 
which might not, after all, lead to any permanent results. 

“ Those days of probation are over. They belong to the past. The present 
speaks for itself, and I need not press the comparison farther. I have indeed 
used it only to emphasize what I said in the beginning, namely, that this day 
seems to us a memorable one in the history of Radcliffe, a day to be marked 
by a service of dedication, by some expression of gratitude for the means 
here given to us of maintaining a normal standard of health among our stu- 
dents, and of providing for them at the same time a great deal of wholesome 
and natural enjoyment. 

“Before Mr. Eliot, who will presently speak to you, takes my place, I 
would add that the whole building is open for inspection to any who are inter- 
ested tosee its general arrangements. We had hoped to show it with the 
furniture all in place, the curtains hung at the dressing room doors, in short 
with everything ready for the exercises to be begun here next week. The 
apparatus and gymnastic outfit are, however, quite ready, and will very shortly 
be in use. In speaking of the gymnastic apparatus, let me remind you, and 
especially let me remind our students, that they were the gifts of one who was 
always a generous friend to Radcliffe, Miss Marian Hovey, and that through 
her we received also the legacy from Mrs. Mary Hemenway, which enabled 
us to complete our outfit by the addition of a swimming-tank. 

‘‘ As a last word, let me, in the name of the Council, invite you to a cup of 
tea at the Fay House after the ceremonies here are over. We hope that you 
will join us there for rest and refreshment. 

“Mr. Eliot, to whom Radcliffe College is constantly indebted for a liberal 
sympathy and for wise counsel, will now address you.” 
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President Eliot then said : — 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen, —I think the most cheerful aspect of the compari- 
son that the President of Radcliffe has just made between the present day and 
the beginning of things twenty years ago is this, — that it is just as impossible 
for us to foresee the future state of Radcliffe, internal and external, twenty 
years hence, as it was for its friends in 1878 to foresee what we see to-day. 
We, looking back, see that great progress has been made, —that much has 
been already achieved. There is not the slightest reason to believe that the 
rate of progress will slacken. The President of twenty years hence will stand 
here and make just such a comparison as Mrs. Agassiz has made to us. Rad- 
cliffe can take encouragement from the history of Harvard. Each generation 
will accomplish more for the institution than any generation which has gone 
before. We may anticipate this steady progress with absolute assurance. 

“‘T do not know how anybody could imagine a more delightful thing to do 
than this thing which Mrs. Hemenway has done. We thank her and congratu- 
late Radcliffe ; but, after all, the person most to be congratulated is Mrs, 
Hemenway herself. To how few mortals is it given to enjoy the delightful 
luxury of providing for coming generations such a wholesome place of joyous 
exercise as this! To be sure, Mr. Hemenway did just the same thing for 
Harvard, setting an excellent example close at home ; and I hope she saw in 
the case of Mr. Hemenway what a lasting satisfaction such gifts bring to the 
giver. 

“ There is a great charm about this sort of gift to an institution for women. 
At least it has a great charm for any person who enjoys and believes in reason- 
able experiment, — it has the charm of novelty. This enterprise is novel. 
The attempt to provide simultaneously a wholesome, advanced education and 
sound physical training for women is a novelty. I do not believe that we 
have yet discovered what is the wholesome and altogether desirable training 
for civilized women. We have it all to learn ; and what prospect could be 
more delightful than that? Women in the savage state seem to have con- 
tributed very little to our knowledge how to conduct an institution of this 
character. They were burden-bearers; they are burden-bearers to-day. They 
carry their children on their shoulders and on their backs; they carry great 
vases of water on their heads, and walk with them for half a mile to their 
huts; they carry on their heads great weights that they cannot lift from the 
ground; but how much does that teach us about what is desirable physically for 
educated women? Then women have not had, like men, the physical training 
and discipline which comes from two occupations closely akin, — the hunt and 
war. These two occupations have kept a certain number of men in tough 
physical condition. Women have nothing of that kind to look back upon, or 
to turn to for the future. The civilized woman has new pursuits imposed upon 
her, which are those of indoor life. Our women lead an indoor life to an 
unprecedented extent. Even on our farms women live an indoor life. And 
what must we say of the girls in our schools and colleges? You here pro- 
pose to keep in sound physical health, and train for the work of life, highly 
educated women; and so I say it is an experiment of highest interest and 
value. 
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“I sympathize heartily with one word that Mrs. Agassiz used in regard to 
the sports and labors of this hall. She hoped they would be joyous. I am 
inclined to think that no physical exercise is satisfactory which is not joyous, — 
that is, which does not contain a large element of sport and of interesting 
competition. This room seems to me well adapted for one of the most ancient 
sports, and one of the healthiest. I refer to dancing. And I venture to men- 
tion in this connection that one of the most cheerful things about the education 
of our professional soldiers and sailors at West Point and Annapolis is the 
systematic provision of dancing. Not for women alone is it one of the health- 
iest forms of exercise. It is just as good for men; and, moreover, dancing yields 
something which all exercise and physical training should tend towards, — the 
development of grace of body. May this hall be all that Mrs. Hemenway has 
ever hoped it might be, — a source of frequent pleasure, as well as of enduring 
profit for body and soul together! ” 


The exercises concluded with a benediction by Bishop Lawrence. 

A great deal more interest is taken in the work of the gymnasium than 
ever before, as is shown by the fact that more than half the students 
registered at the College have joined the gymnasium classes. 

At a time when colleges are accused of “ turning young women adrift 
amid a mass of subjects, with no guide but a blind instinct toward self- 
culture,” it is interesting to see how much these same young women con- 
cern themselves, after they leave college, with eminently practical ques- 
tions and philanthropic movements. From Radcliffe alone many former 
students are interested enough in such enterprises to give part of their 
time to college settlements or charitable work of some kind, and several 
are engaged in active service along these lines. May W. Ovington, ’91- 
93, is head worker of the Neighborship Settlement, which is in a part 
of a very respectable model tenement, Greenpoint, Brooklyn. This 
settlement is a students’ and teachers’ movement from Pratt Institute, 
and has much the same relation to the Institute that the college settle- 
ment has to the women’s colleges. It offers excellent instruction in the 
studies taught at the Institute, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, and 
cooking. Mrs. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, 94-95, is at the head of the 
Friendly Aid House, New York, a house supported by All-Souls’ Church. 
Helen French Greene, 96, is head worker at Hartley House, New 
York, a social settlement on the West Side, which is now two years old, 
and has acquired, through the kindness of Mr. Marcellus Hartley, three 
adjoining houses in West 46th Street, which give room for clubs of all 
sorts and a great variety of classes — printing and carpentering for the 
boys, and sewing for the girls. Evidently in settlement work the oppor- 
tunity is great for those who want some form of “ social service,” and 
the preference for this when it exists becomes absorbing in its interest. 
Mary Vida Clark, ’95, is the assistant secretary of the State Charities 
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Aid Association of the State of New York, a volunteer organization which 
has a legal right to visit and inspect all the public charitable institutions 
owned by the State and the counties, cities, and towns in the State, and 
is required to report annually the results of this inspection to the State 
Board of Charities and the State Commission in Lunacy. It is Miss 
Clark’s special duty to direct the work of the local visiting committees of 
the Association in most of the 61 counties of the State, and to visit with 
them the public charitable institutions under their supervision. Mary I. 
Breed, ’92, is assistant in the office of the Associated Charities of Cam- 
bridge. Ada Eliot, 90-93, is agent of the Dorchester Branch of the 
Associated Charities of Boston. Eleanor H. Bush, 96-97, is also con- 
nected with the Associated Charities of Boston. The duties of each of 
these young women are, to investigate the conditions, character, history, 
and resources of the families referred to her, with a view to discovering 
the cause of their distress and its most effective remedy ; and to meet 
emergencies arising in families already known to the society, and in some 
cases to guide and train a corps of volunteer visitors to carry along the 
work for which she has laid the foundation. Edith G. Fabens, 92-93, 
95-97, has been working at the School of Housekeeping under the 
auspices of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


ALUMNAE. 


The Radcliffe College Alumnae Association held its winter meeting 
during the Christmas recess, the President, Mrs. B. N. Johnson, in the 
chair. A letter of resignation from the present Secretary, Mrs. Bird, 
was read and accepted ; it was then voted that the Board of Manage- 
ment be authorized to fill the office of secretary until the regular meeting 
in June. After discussion, several votes were passed, which provided in 
substance that the President be authorized to appoint three members of 
the Association, to serve for a term of three years, to confer with the 
Radcliffe scholarship committee as to the assignment of the Harvard 
Annex Scholarship presented by the Alumnae of Radcliffe College. The 
chairman of the former scholarship committee was authorized to write to 
the Treasurer of the College a formal note of gift of the $5000, and to 
express at the same time the desire of the Association that there should 
be a joint committee on the scholarship. 

A paper on “A Greek Vase in the Boston Art Museum,” by Lida 
Shaw King, ’97-98, was presented by Professor Wright at the annual 
meeting of the American Philological Association at Hartford last sum- 
mer, and an extract from it is printed in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association for 1898.— Grace E. Stanton, A. M.,’97, is 
teaching at the High School, Erie, Pa. —On Nov. 16, Edith Adams, 
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96, married Herbert Edward Sawin; on Dec. 28, Marion W. Lincoln, 
97, married Leslie M. Cain; on Dec. 8, Maud M. Wood married 
Charles E. Park; on Jan. 7, Mary M. Kingsbury, 94-95, married 
Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
BOTANIC GARDEN AND BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 


The Garden has been recently enriched by the gift of a large green- 
house, and a laboratory for Plant Physiology. The greenhouse is 
divided into three compartments for the display of plants,and one for 
their propagation. The first of the compartments contains a collection 
of species which possess economic interest, such as Cacao, Coffee, Tea, 
Cinchona, and the tropical fruits. For the first time in the history of 
the Garden, these sorts have wholly favorable conditions for their 
growth. The next section is filled chiefly with the curious vegetation 
of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. The peculiar foliage is a 
striking feature. The first and second divisions of the houses have 
curvilinear roofs. The third compartment is of large size, and is what 
is known as a “three-fourth span.” This holds a copious supply of 
material for the classes in Morphology. Adjoining this, and filling the 
remainder of the span, is a convenient propagating house, now crowded 
to repletion with seedlings and cuttings of all kinds. At the end of the 
section there has been placed a large glass-covered house for physiologi- 
cal experiments, and next to this is a laboratory for histological work. 
Both of these buildings are to supplement the laboratories at the Mu- 
seum. Behind this new range there has been erected a long, low house 
for such plants as do not require a high temperature. Connected with 
the range there is a convenient work-room for potting plants. Although 
the amount of space in these houses is much larger than before, the cost 
of heating is only a trifle greater than with the rickety structure which the 
range replaced. In fact, the supply of heat from the battery of boilers 
is so generous that the Director would not hesitate to accept for the 
University the gift of an Aquatic House for the cultivation of Victoria 
regia, and the historic water-lilies, if such gift should be proposed. 
The older range of greenhouses is in fair condition, and is likely to serve 
the needs of the University for some time to come. The Orchids, 
Palms, and Ferns are, on the whole, as good and as illustrative as we 
ean fairly demand. Under the care of the newly appointed Assistant 
Director of the Garden, Mr. Qakes Ames, it is probable that the number 
of varieties under cultivation will be somewhat increased. It is the in- 
tention of Mr. Ames to carry on a part of his interesting experiments in 
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hybridizing at Cambridge, and others, as heretofore, at North Easton. 
— The Museum has been very busy during the year. Dr. Farlow has 
installed an attractive exhibit of Cryptogams in cases on the lower floor, 
so that the brilliant colors of the seaweeds and the figures of mushrooms 
are the first things which strike the visitor on entering. Still other 
cases remain to be filled later, under his direction. — The Ware collection 
of Blaschka glass models continues its symmetrical development. The 
latest studies from Mr. Blaschka’s studio are perhaps the best that have yet 
been received from him. The rate of increase is now much slower than 
before, because Mr. Rudolph Blaschka is prosecuting the work unas- 
sisted. Friends of the University will be glad to learn that Miss Ware 
has made provision for the continuance of the collection, upon an exten- 
sion of the lines of the plan originally sketched. It is pleasant to 
announce also that the Overseers have added Miss Ware to the commit- 
tee appointed to visit and inspect the Garden and Museum. 
G. L. Goodale, m 63. 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


When the School of Agriculture and Horticulture, founded by Benja- 
min Bussey, was first opened, more than a quarter of a century ago, the 
President of the University, the Dean of the School, and the Instructors 
at that time connected with it, notably the Professors of Horticulture 
(Francis Parkman, ’44) and of Applied Zodlogy (Dr. D. D. Slade, ’44), 
were animated with the conviction that, under the conditions of the country 
and of the arts of agriculture and horticulture then obtaining, an annual 
attendance of 20 might be counted on. That is to say, it was believed that 
there would come to the mill grist enough to keep it in good running order. 
It soon became evident, however, that this opinion was premature, and 
that in point of fact there were not yet, anywhere in the country, many 
openings for the admission of young men trained liberally in the practice 
of the rural arts. 

As a matter of course, so long as there was a well-nigh total lack of 
“positions” to be filled by graduates in agriculture, there were few incen- 
tives to impel young men to devote themselves to the study of rural affairs. 
As in every other professional school, all but an extremely small propor- 
tion of the students attend the courses of instruction for the purpose of 
fitting themselves adequately for grappling with the to them momentous 
problem of gaining a livelihood. With the lapse of time it has become 
evident that the difficulty just now mentioned was in its nature temporary. 
Almost from the very first, the character of the students who have at- 
tended the School, the enthusiasm of many of them, and the solid acquire- 
ments they gained, have steadied and supported the conviction of the 
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instructors that success must ultimately attend their efforts if only they 
could be allowed to persist in teaching. Gradually the fundamental dif- 
ficulty of no outlet for graduates is passing away. With the growth of 
the country, new calls arise for the services of instructed men in depart- 
ments which previously had no existence. There is, moreover, in the 
air a dawning recognition of the fact that, even in the Eastern States, 
establishments large enough to employ to the best advantage machines, 
fertilizers, and improved methods of tillage may in many instances, and 
under competent supervision, be managed to better advantage than the 
more modest farms of our immediate predecessors. 

With occasional lapses, the number of students in attendance at the 
Bussey Institution in recent years has ranged with remarkable constancy 
between 15 and 17, and at last the so long ago anticipated number has 
actually been reached. In point of fact the names of 23 students are re- 
corded in this year’s catalogue, and, what is much more to the purpose, they 
are almost without exception earnest and competent men, who in the future 
will doubtless do work creditable alike to themselves, the School, and the 
University. It is a hopeful sign, also, that nowadays most of the Bussey 
students join the School at the beginning of the academic year, instead of 
straggling in— as was much too much the custom formerly — after the 
snow had begun to fly, and the duties and pleasures of autumn life in the 
country had in good measure come to a standstill. 

The reasons for the gain in the number of agricultural students, though 
several, are not far to seek. For one thing, there is, on the part of the 
well-to-do, a constantly increasing demand for super-excellent products of 
the dairy, the farm, the garden, and the greenhouse. This demand is not 
confined alone to cities and towns, but is felt in not a few villages even, to 
which the habits and influence of the cities have extended. There are so 
many people nowadays who wish to have and to use the best of everything 
that money can buy, that it has become profitable in many places even for 
men of capital to cater to this taste, and to supply products of really su- 
perior quality to those customers with whom money is no particular object, 
and who are well willing to pay Mr. Babbage’s “ price of verification.” 
In England, it has long been customary for many of the shrewdest farmers 
to strive always for the top of the market: witness, for example, the 
superb beef and mutton to be seen in London, of a quality such as stay- 
at-home Americans seldom or never meet with. In the ruin of the ordi- 
nary farming of England, which has been caused in recent years by 
American competition, it is safe to say that the stress has been felt the 
least by those farmers whose products were the best and the costliest. 
Considered as matters of refinement, or of pleasure even, such superla- 
tively excellent things are well worth the prices paid for them, although 
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these prices may often justly be classed as “long,” for to obtain the best 
results in agriculture or in horticulture the producer must “know how.” 
He needs to be a past master both in the theory and the practice of his 
art. In due course, when his competitors, or those neighbors who “ envy 
him his opportunities,” have learned how to equal or excel his products, 
they can, if they see fit, undersell him. Considerations such as the fore- 
going appeal, of course, forcibly to persons immediately interested in the 
subject, and to those who, so to say, are actually in contact with it; and 
it is not at all strange that they should have their influence in increasing 
the number of students in the agricultural school, as they doubtless will 
continue to do. 

As another example of recent moment, the case of the landscape gar- 
dener may be cited. There-are in the land to-day scores of so-called land- 
scape architects where there was but one when the Bussey Institution was 
founded, and there can be no shadow of doubt that the profession will 
continue to increase and multiply greatly. The builders of the White 
City at Chicago impressed a lesson upon the American people which will 
never be forgotten. So, too, in respect to “forestry,” so called. In the 
face of endless misconceptions as to what steps are desirable or possible 
for the maintenance of forests, and in spite of the dense ignorance as 
to this matter which now prevails on the part of the general public, the 
real interest which has been awakened in the subject will doubtless lead 
ultimately to the study of it. At all events, the care and supervision of 
parks, pleasure-grounds, and reservations must follow as a matter of course 
on their creation. Experience should soon teach the importance of in- 
trusting such positions to competent men. Not a few towns and associa- 
tions of towns now have, or are striving to have, their “forester,” who 
shall maintain good appearances, and control among other things the 
axes of building-movers and telegraph linemen. This somewhat humble 
calling might occasionally appeal even to superior men, so situated that 
they could at the same time have a farm of their own to manage. It is 
reasonable to believe withal that, other things being equal, graduates in 
agriculture will ultimately be sought for to serve as managers of insti- 
* tutions of various kinds, charitable or even penal. 

Yet another instance of improvement in the outlook for graduates in 
agriculture is seen in the opportunities now open for teachers and “ work- 
ers” in the scientific departments of the general government and in those 
of the several States. It is but a few years since such positions had prac- 
tically no existence. Now they are more than numerous, though perhaps 
not particularly easy of access in default of “ pull,” and apt to be afflicted, 
when gained, by cramps and chills and fevers, and other aches and pains 
political. 

F. H. Storer, s ’55. 
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THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


Since the last report of the Chemical Laboratory appeared in the 
Magazine, the facilities for research and instruction have continued to 
expand and improve, as far as material outfit is concerned. Under Pro- 
fessor Hill’s unusually able directorship, the old building has undergone 
additional rearrangement, the former apparatus room in the second 
story having been divided by a horizontal partition into two floors. The 
lower of the two sections constitutes a much-needed small lecture room’ 
for advanced courses, while the upper provides almost as much space for 
the storage of apparatus as existed before the change. The southeastern 
corner of the lower room has been converted into an office for the Direc- 
tor, who has moved into the laboratory which once was Professor Cooke’s. 
This laboratory also has been remodeled and brought up to date, so 
that at last Professor Hill has suitable quarters in which to work. The 
convenience of having all the lecture rooms on this floor, which contains 
also the library, the collection of chemicals, and the lecture apparatus, 
is too obvious to need comment. In the last ten years Boylston Hall 
has changed so much internally that an old-time frequenter of the build- 
ing would find it hard to believe his eyes. During these years physical 
methods have been proving themselves more and more useful to chemists ; 
and, to keep pace with this growth, our stock of balances and thermo- 
meters of great delicacy, thermostats, electric motors and resistances, 
storage cells, and all the implements of the new physical chemistry, has 
been greatly augmented. Much of the building is now lighted by incan- 
descent electric light. In marked contrast with this growth of material 
opportunity is the meagre growth of the number of courses of instruc- 
tion offered by the Division of Chemistry, only two half-courses having 
been added to the list since the year 1888-89. One of these, added in 
1891 after a year of trial as a voluntary course, treats of the history of 
chemical theory ; the other, given since 1896 mainly in response to a 
legitimate demand from students of natural history, gives an elementary 
glance at the field of organic chemistry. It is true that the course in 
physical chemistry, which ten years ago was given only on alternate 
years, is now given every year, and that a research course which formerly 
was assigned to inorganic chemistry now gives opportunity for physico- 
chemical investigation; but nevertheless Chemistry 6 and 20d appeared 
on the old list. A new course on metallurgical chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Mining adds its share to the chemical facilities of the University ; 
but in spite of these real gains, the advance in the variety of the instruc- 
tion offered seems insignificant compared with the remarkable growth of 
the science during the same period. — The reason for this apparent stag- 
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nation is to be found, not in the existence of anti-expansion ideas among 
the chemical members of the Faculty, but rather in the doubling of the 
number of students without a proportional increase in the teaching staff, 
and in the space limitation imposed by an outgrown building. It is no 
easy matter to direct the laboratory work of nearly 600 students, and the 
ever-increasing number of young investigators, in particular, makes an 
especially great inroad upon the instructors’ time and energy. Among 
our pressing needs are new regular courses upon electro-chemistry, the 
mathematical treatment of energy and chemical equilibrium, the pre- 
paration of inorganic compounds, physiological chemistry, and applied 
chemistry ; for, while these subjects may be taught to a few advanced 
students by individual contact, the growth in numbers makes this method 
increasingly difficult. — The appointment of Dr. C. R. Sanger, ’81, to con- 
duct the elementary courses in analytical chemistry next year, is weleomed 
with enthusiasm. This appointment does not immediately add to the 
number of courses, for it simply puts into older and more experienced 
hands important instruction which has been successfully carried on by 
young men since Professor Cooke’s death; but at least it makes the 
establishment of new branches of instruction seem less remote.— Instead 
of becoming hackneyed and over-investigated with time, chemistry is 
becoming steadily more fruitful in ideas ; every new discovery opens the 
way for several more, and each new hypothesis creates a range of possi- 
bilities to be proved or disproved. Twelve papers published from 
Harvard during the last academic year show that both students and in- 
structors have tried to do their part in forwarding this growth of chemi- 


cal intelligence. 
Theodore William Richards, ’86. 


CLASSICS. 


The Department of the Classics is still feeling deeply the loss of Pro- 
fessors Lane and Allen. The ninth volume of the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, now in the press, will contain memoirs and portraits 
of these scholars, together with a selection from unpublished notes and 
brief articles found among their papers. The volume will also include 
a series of studies which are the results of investigations undertaken by 
students in the inspiring courses which were conducted here last year 
by Mr. W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. — The collec- 
tion of portraits of deceased professors of Greek, Latin, and Classical 
Philology, hung in the Seminary Room, No. 3 Harvard Hall, is now 
complete, with two exceptions, — Levi Frisbie, 1802, and George Otis, 
’15, who were College Professors of Latin. Should any reader know of 
likenesses of them which can be photographed, the Department would 
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be glad to be informed where they can be found. The professors in the 
collection are — Greek: Ware, Everett, Popkin, Felton, Sophocles; 
Latin: Brazer, Beck, Lane; Classical Philology: Allen. This number 
is small; but it should be remembered that, before 1811, the instruction 
in the Classics was given by tutors. — Among the new courses offered in 
the Department this year, two may be mentioned as interesting experi- 
ments. The first, under Professor White, is a course in the history of 
the Greek drama, including lectures on the dramatic art and literature 
of the Greeks, accompanied by collateral reading and study of represent- 
ative plays. It is novel, because it does not absolutely require a know- 
ledge of Greek on the part of those who elect it. The reading and study 
of the plays may be done either in the original or in translations. The 
title of the other course is, “The works of Virgil, with studies of his 
sources and of his literary influence from his own times to the Renais- 
sance.” The novelty here lies in the fact that two departments join in 
providing the course. The work of the first half year, on the life of 
Virgil, his sources, the forms of literature in which he wrote, and the 
estimate of his poems in his own day, is conducted by Professor Morgan 
of the Classical Department; that of the second half, on the literary 
imitation of his poetry, the mediaeval conception of him as a wizard, and 
his place in the literary movement of the Renaissance, is in charge of 
Professor Marsh of the Department of Comparative Literature. Lec- 
tures on these topics occupy about half the meetings of the course; the 
other half is devoted to translation of the poems. — The special library 
of the Department, provided a few years ago through generous subscrip- 
tions made by friends of the College, continues to be of invaluable assist- 
ance, particularly to students who cannot afford to buy necessary books, 
which are often expensive. In fact, it does not seem possible that our 
work, particularly along the advanced lines, could go on without this 
library. It is the wish of the Department to keep the collection up to 
date by placing in it all the best new books as they appear, and by 
admitting nothing to the shelves which is not really useful. In this 
connection, therefore, it may be mentioned that the original fund is 
exhausted, and that the Department consequently finds its desires con- 


siderably hampered through lack of money. 
M. H. Morgan, ’81. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Dental School has occasion to rejoice at the prospect of receiving 
$10,000 by the will of the late H.C. Warren. The first contributions to 
the School were made by graduates at a time when the graduate list was 
asmall one. Not being able to interest the outside public in the finan- 
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cial needs of the School, they assessed their own resources to strengthen 
the resources of the School. When the 20th anniversary was celebrated, 
an anonymous contribution was made, which, with interest, now amounts to 
over $15,000. This gift was from an outsider, and marked an extension 
of interest in the School beyond its graduates. In 1892 and 1893 special 
efforts were made for a new building. As a result of direct solicitation, 
a sum was raised which, with interest, now amounts to over $15,000. 
The bequest in the will of the late Mr. Warren marks a new era in the 
hopes and prospects of the Dental School. Up to this time, money has 
come from direct or indirect solicitation, The needs of the School have 
been pressed upon more or less unwilling ears, and the money given has 
been the result of strenuous effort upon the part of those who have been 
working for the financial improvement of the School. But a bequest 
shows that some one has convinced himself that the department is a 
proper object for the deliberate bestowal of money, and has acted accord- 
ingly. It is probable that the School is being looked upon not alone as 
an educational institution, but as a dispenser of much-needed professional 
help to the poor of the city. According to the records of 1896-97, 
there were over 18,000 dental operations performed at the Infirmary 
eonnected with the School. Of these, more than 9000 were entirely free. 
Of the other 9000, the cost to the patient was inconsiderable. 
William H. Potter, ’78. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Arrangements are finally completed for a Summer School of Theo- 
logy, to be held in Cambridge next July, under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. Three departments only willbe represented. If 
sufficient encouragement is given, three other departments will be repre- 
sented in a similar school the following year. Those which have been 
chosen for this year are Theology, Church History, and the Old Testa- 
ment. Courses of three, four, or five lectures each will be offered dur- 
ing the day, while a few lectures will be given in the evening. All the 
lecturers in the longer courses are either professors in Harvard Univer- 
sity, or teachers in other institutions of learning. The Divinity School 
will be represented by the Dean and Professors Toy and Lyon, and 
Assistant Professors Platner and Ropes. Harvard College will be repre- 
sented by Professor Palmer. Other lecturers will be Professor Allen, 
of the Cambridge Episcopal School, Professor Clarke, of Colgate Univer- 
sity, President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, Professor McGiffert, of Union 
Theological Seminary, Professor Mitchell, of Berlin University, and Pro- 
fessor Moore, of the Andover Theological Seminary. — Evening lectures 


will be given by the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, ¢ 64, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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Dr. G. A. Gordon, of Boston, Dean Wright, of the Cambridge Sweden- 
borgian School, and Professors Francke, Norton, and Royce, of Harvard 
College. Professor Norton will give two lectures; the others, one each. 
The School will be open to both men and women. The fee for all the 
courses of day lectures will be $15. The evening lectures will be free. 
I believe that no person invited to lecture has declined. In fact, all have 
shown great interest in the undertaking. It is a very interesting experi- 
ment that the School is trying, and it is to be hoped that it will be a 
successful one. 


C. C. Everett, t 59. 


ECONOMICS. 


Like other departments, that of Economics finds itself confronted with 
the problem of the best mode of dealing with large numbers of students 
in the courses much sought for, and especially in the general introductory 
course. Economics 1 is now regularly chosen by from 450 to 500 stu- 
dents. Well-nigh every undergraduate takes it at some stage of his 
college career, and the question of its numbers seems to be simply a 
question of the number of students in the College and Scientific School. 
This great demand for general training in the subject has imposed on the 
Department an obligation to make its instruction as stimulating and effi- 
cient as may be, and yet has made this task more difficult than ever 
before. Inevitably, the old method of dividing the course into sections 
for all of the instruction has been abandoned. Its place has been taken 
by a mixed method of lectures and oral exercises. Twice a week, lec- 
tures are given to the whole course in one large room. Upper Massachu- 
setts, remodeled, reheated, and reseated, serves for these lectures, — not 
well, but not unendurably ill; there is great need, for the use of the 
large courses, of a new and well-equipped building. The lectures are 
largely in the nature of comment on assigned reading. The third hour 
in the week is then given to meetings in sections of moderate size, in 
which the lectures and the reading are subject to test and discussion. 
The course is divided into some fifteen sections, each of which meets its 
instructor once a week. At these exercises, a question is first answered 
in writing by each student, twenty minutes being allowed for this test; 
the remainder of the hour is used in oral discussion. Some continuous 
oversight of the work of students is thus secured, and opportunity is 
given for questions to them and from them. A not inconsiderable staff 
of instructors is necessary for the conduct of the: sections, and a not 
inconsiderable expenditure by the Corporation for salaries; but some 
such counter-weight on the lecture system pure and simple is felt to be 
necessary. The Department has been fortunate in securing trained and 
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competent instructors for this part of the work ; and the new method, if 
not definitively adopted, is at least in the stage of promising experiment. 
— During the second half year of 1898-99, the place of Professor Ash- 
ley, who is absent on leave, is taken by Dr. Wm. Cunningham, of Trinity 
College (Cambridge, England). Dr. Cunningham and Professor Ashley 
are easily the leaders among English-speaking scholars on their subject, 
economic history; and the Department has cordially welcomed the 
arrangement by which the scholar from the Cambridge of England fills 
the place, for the time being, of the scholar of the American Cambridge. 
Dr. Cunningham gives two courses in the current half year, — one on 
Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects, Mediaeval and Modern, 


the other on the Industrial Revolution in England. 
F. W. Taussig, ’79. 


EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 


The acquisition of an additional instructor for the courses in Education 
and Teaching has made it possible to strengthen these courses materially 
through a division of labor, and to make other long-desired improvements. 
Mr. Locke takes entire charge of the course in the History of Education, 
and renders important assistance in the course in the Organization and 
Management of Schools and School Systems and Teaching. The latter 
course is this year divided into two sections, in accordance with the pre- 
vious training and experience and the future aims of the students. One 
section comprises the mature graduates of experience who wish to become 
principals or superintendents of schools, and those students who have 
already been principals or superintendents, and who are preparing to 
return to similar but better positions after a year of graduate study of 
their profession. The other section is composed of young graduates and 
seniors who have had no experience in teaching, and who are preparing 
to teach in secondary schools. The students of this section have an oppor- 
tunity to learn the art of teaching under our direction in the schools of 
four neighboring cities and towns. Our arrangement requires each stu- 
dent to take entire charge of a class or a section of a class in some one 
subject, carrying all the responsibilities of the regular teacher for about 
half a school year. The student’s teaching is inspected at least once a 
week by Professor Hanus or by Mr. Locke, and judicious assistance is 
given in helping him to form good teaching habits and to avoid bad ones. 
This plan is now in its third year of operation, and has been thus far 
quite successful. The University offers a reciprocal courtesy to the 
towns in which this practice teaching is carried on; namely, as many 
teachers from each city or town may attend a course in the University 
free of charge as there are students teaching in that city or town. This 
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year fifteen students are taking advantage of this opportunity to learn 
how to teach. The towns at present participating in this arrangement 
are Newton, Medford, Brookline, and Everett. All the courses in Edu- 
cation and Teaching, except the course in methods, show a satisfactory 
increase in membership. The total number enrolled this year, not count- 
ing those students who are taking one or more of the courses as “ ex- 
tras,” is 126. Of these students 65 are graduates. The distribution in 
the several courses is as follows: Educational Theory, 41; History of 
Education, 34; Organization, Management, and Teaching, 26; Methods 
of Teaching, 8; Pedagogical Seminary (Contemporary Problems in 
Education), 18. As usual, the Seminary comprises a number of high 
school principals (2), superintendents (3), and high school teachers of 
this vicinity (3). Of the other Seminary students two are holders of schol- 
arships. All the members of the Seminary except one are graduates. 
Paul H. Hanus. 


THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


During the year ending Sept. 1, 1806 new photographs were received, 
making the total number in the collection 26,063. Among these latest 
additions are: A complete set of illustrations of the Sidon sarcophagi, 
now in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople; a large number of 
photographs representing mediaeval English architectural subjects, and a 
set of reproductions from the original drawings of Turner’s Liber Stu 
diorum. — During the summer The John Witt Randall collection of 
engravings, which was bequeathed to Harvard College in 1892, was 
transferred from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts to this Museum. 
This, together with the Gray collection, which was returned to us last 
year, forms a very valuable collection of prints illustrating the history 
of engraving from the earliest times. Connected with this collection of 
prints is a working library of upwards of 400 volumes. ‘The prints, as 
well as the photographs, are always accessible to members of the Uni- 
versity, and other persons, on application to the Director or his assistants. 
— At the present time we have displayed in the exhibition cases of the 
print room a complete set of the published plates of Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum belonging to the Gray collection, together with a number of 
the etchings before mezzotint, and one original lead-pencil drawing, 
loaned by Professor Norton; and a selection from the photographs of 
the drawings mentioned above. This exhibition affords a rare opportu- 
nity for the study of this important work. The Museum has lately 
received, by gift from Mr. Edward Robinson, ’79, of Boston, a reduced 
copy in plaster of the marble statue of the Discobolus after Myron in the 
Lanceollotti Palace in Rome. In this statue the head is in a different 
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position from that of the statue in the Vatican, of which we have a cast 
of full size. A collection of about 50 pieces of ancient glass, comprising 
an unusual variety of forms, has been lately deposited in the Museum, in 
the hope that some friend of the University may give us the means to 
acquire them. The collection is a very beautiful one, and is sufficient in 
extent for our purposes. The price asked for it is $600. The Fogg 
Museum has as yet almost no original works of great importance except 
those of the print collections. Itis very desirable that we should acquire 
a limited number of select examples of such works. 


Charles H. Moore, h ’90. 


GERMAN. 


The Department was crippled early in the year by the sudden and 
severe illness of Professor Schilling, who was obliged to give up all of 
his work for the time being. By consolidation of sections, and the trans- 
fer of several instructors from one course to another, the Department was 
able, however, to keep Professor Schilling’s classes going, and accord- 
ingly to provide instruction in all courses announced for the first term. 
Happily, Professor Schilling hopes to resume all or the greater part of 
his work for the second term. In place of Mr. W. E. Walz, the Depart- 
ment has had in German A the services of Mr. T. C. Howe, professor 
of German in Butler College, Indiana, on leave of absence. Dr. J. A. 
Walz holds again a traveling fellowship, and is studying in Berlin. 
— Professor Francke delivered in the fall a course of illustrated lectures 
on German Religious Painting, from the Van Eycks to Holbein, which, 
in spite of inclement weather, attracted large audiences; and in January 
he gave a similar course at the Johns Hopkins University. — Partly, 
perhaps, because of the bracketing for this year of Dr. Poll’s course 2, 
Professor Bartlett’s course 2a — distinguished from courses 2, 3, and 4 
by being conducted in English, and by paying relatively greater attention 
to grammar, composition, and translation — has grown to such propor- 
tions in its second year that it has had to be divided, Dr. Bierwirth 
taking the work in grammar and composition. — Dr. Schofield offers this 
year for the first time a course in Modern Danish and Norwegian Litera- 
ture. The programme for the year includes also (though at present in 
brackets) a new course by Professor Francke, entitled Introduction to 
the History of German Literature, — a course consisting of lectures in 
English, and requiring no knowledge of German. Its purpose is two- 
fold: to provide for students interested in literature, but not proficient 
in German, a consistent account of the great movements in German 
literature, illustrated by the reading of representative works in transla- 
tion; and to afford students of German, whose work has been primarily 
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linguistic, who have no time for detailed study of German literature, or 
have been occupied with particular epochs, a broad outlook over the 
whole field. The results of this innovation will be watched with inter- 
est. — Professor von Jagemann has expanded his half-course in Gothic 
to a full course, gaining time thereby for a considerable development of 
the Introduction to Germanic Philology, which he has always included 
in the Gothic course. — Dr. Poll’s Middle Low German is bracketed this 
year, but he offers the Tiersage in the Seminary. 
William Guild Howard, ’91. 


THE GRAY HERBARIUM. 


After considerable negotiation, the Gray Herbarium has just secured, 
by purchase, the large and valuable collection of Composite left by the 
late Dr. F. W. Klatt, of Hamburg, Germany, a well-known specialist in 
this order of plants. This is by far the most important accession obtained 
since the receipt, some eight years ago, of the herbarium of the English 
traveler and botanist, John Ball. The two large collections just men- 
tioned are very different in kind. The Ball Herbarium comprised all 
orders of vascular plants, but was chiefly made up of specimens from 
Europe, Northern Africa, and Western Asia, while the Klatt collection, 
which is remarkably rich in tropical types, contains only Composite, that 
is, plants of the large order to which the aster, sunflower, thistle, and dan- 
delion belong. The collection comprises about 11,000 sheets of specimens, 
and very numerous excellently prepared drawings, tracings, and critical 
manuscript notes. 

When any large herbarium is incorporated with another, it is usually 
the case that a considerable part of its specimens have to be rejected, since 
they are mere duplicates of plants already well represented. While such 
duplicates are useful in future exchanges, the real value of the acquisition 
is largely determined by the percentage of plants which are new to the 
acquiring herbarium. Judged in this way, the importance of the Klatt 
collection is exceptionally great, since it brings to the Gray Herbarium 
more than 60 genera and no less than 1500 species and varieties of plants 
not hitherto represented at Harvard, nor, for the most part, in America at 
all. These are largely tropical plants, secured by European explorers. — 
For many years a great part of the research work done at the Gray Her- 
barium has been devoted to the study of the rich and varied vegetation of 
tropical and sub-tropical America, especially Mexico. As Dr. Klatt was 
also a diligent worker in the same field of investigation, his critically iden- 
tified specimens will be of great assistance in future work of this sort at 
Harvard. — The Gray Herbarium, after its careful development and long- 
continued scientific usefulness, is now passing through a financial crisis. 
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The income being insufficient to meet the regular expenses, its staff, 
already too small, will have to be seriously reduced, and much of the 
research work and publication stopped, unless a considerable addition to 
its permanent funds or liberal gifts for present use, can be quickly secured. 
Desiring to stimulate the needful gifts, a liberal patron has offered $20,000 
as endowment for a memorial professorship, to be known as the Asa Gray 
Professorship of Systematic Botany (a chair to be united with the posi- 
tion of Curator of the Herbarium), on condition that another sum of not 
less than $30,000, to be known as the Asa Gray Memorial Fund, be se- 
cured on or before Commencement Day, 1899, the income of which shall 
be devoted to the salaries of assistants and other expenses of the Herba- 
rium. Several friends of the University have responded to this call and 
have subscribed with promptness and cordiality ; nevertheless, there is still 
a considerable sum to be raised before this much-needed addition of 
$50,000 to the present inadequate endowment of the Herbarium can be 
secured. The liberal support which establishments similar to the Gray 
Herbarium are receiving elsewhere in the United States should certainly 
stimulate the alumni of Harvard, many of whom have enjoyed the rare 
advantages of Dr. Gray’s instruction, to contribute to the perpetuation of 
his name and the continuation of the work which he so nobly began. 
B. L. Robinson, ’87. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Several interesting gifts have recently been received. Mr. Leo Wie- 
ner, Instructor in Slavic Languages, returned from his summer travels 
with a remarkable collection of Judaeo-German books, the result of a 
diligent search through the cities of Russia and northern Germany, and 
including many rare and precious pamphlets presented to him by A. J. 
Harkavy, of the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg. The language of 
these books, a German dialect formed under Slavic and Semitic influ- 
ences and printed in the Hebrew character, is of interest to the philolo- 
gist, and the subject-matter is of value to the student of popular literature 
and to the historian of the Jews. The whole collection (300 volumes 
and about 1100 pamphlets) Mr. Wiener has presented to the College 
Library. At the same time, information was received of another collec- 
tion of books in the same dialect but printed in America, in the hands of 
a dealer in New Jersey. Through the generosity of Prof. Morris Loeb, 
783, of New York, and of his brother James Loeb, ’88, the books have 
been bought (some 125 volumes and 562 pamphlets) and added to Mr. 
Wiener’s collection. —O. B. Henshaw, ’93, a careful student of philoso- 
phy and lately secretary of the Cosmopolitan University, died July 4, 
1898, in Camp Alger, where he was serving as a private in the Brooklyn 
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Invincibles (Troop C, New York National Guard). By his direction, all 
his philosophical books (about 150 volumes) have been given to the Col- 
lege Library. The larger part of them will be placed in the Library of 
the Philosophical Department. The rest form a welcome addition to 
the shelves in Gore Hall. — H. C. Warren, ’79, who has just died, had 
been for long a generous giver to the Library and to the Sanskrit De- 
partment. His last gift was a copy (one of the 25 copies of the sumptu- 
ous Kyoto edition) of the beautifully illustrated work in ten volumes, 
“ Japan Described by the Japanese.” A part of Mr. Warren’s Sanskrit 
books, under the provisions of his will, will also come to the Library. — 
At the request of Professor Hanus, the Library has sent circulars to a 
large number of school boards throughout the country asking for recent 
reports, manuals, courses of study, and other printed matter, and publi- 
eations of this kind are now daily being received in response to our 
request. — During the Christmas recess, substantial improvement was 
made in the lighting of the history reading-room in Harvard Hall, and 
the room is now kept open through the evening, and will so continue at 
least until the end of the mid-year examinations. 
William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The David Williams Cheever Scholarship for 1898-99 has been 
awarded to G. T. Little. The Lewis and Harriet Hayden Scholarship 
has been equally divided between E. J. Davis and J. W. Thomas. — The 
Bacteriological Department ‘received a bequest of $10,000 from the 
estate of Edward Austin. — Prof. C.S. Minot is making a complete 
series of embryological sections. His plan is simple and unique: by cut- 
ting sections in three planes, —Frontal, Sagittal, and Transverse, — and 
making sections at different periods of development, he is able to demon- 
strate the development of every organ of each vertebrate (he is doing 
the work with 16 different vertebrates). He is also making a collection 
of sections to demonstrate the normal histological structure of every 
organ in man and in some of the domestic animals. These collections will 
be of great value, especially as aids in original research. At present, 
however, there is little opportunity for original work, as the laboratories 
are so crowded. — Two noteworthy papers have recently appeared: one 
by Professor Bowditch and the other by Associate Professor Porter. 
The former emphasizes the necessity of an extension of the elective 
system, and the latter urges an increase of work in the laboratory, and 
makes “ the lectures merely explanatory of the experiments.” 

W. H. Prescott, m ’88. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE. 


In determining the nature of this course, it was desirable to adopt at 
the outset a tentative view of the objects to be accomplished. It was 
seen that the scope would necessarily have to be limited. At the Mili- 
tary and Naval Academies a term of four years is utilized in teaching 
students a sufficient knowledge of the art of war, as applicable to the 
land and sea forces, to enable them to begin the career of an officer in 
one or other of the national services. 

Naturally much of the instruction at either of these academies is of a 
general nature, such as is to be found also in university courses other 
than the one under consideration. But the fact remains that the techni- 
cal and practical education deemed necessary to fit young men to begin 
the profession of arms is actually spread over a period of four years at 
the government institutions. Hence the object of this college course of 
one or two half terms could not be to fit men to become officers in the 
Army or Navy. 

Neither is it worth while to consider the subject from the point of 
view of the enlisted man. The rank and file do not comprise many col- 
lege men, except as volunteers in time of war, and they in common with 
all recruits must then undergo a special training in physical and manual 
duties before they can be considered valuable additions to the military 
or naval services. These manual duties are otherwise best learned in 
the National Guard or in the Naval Militia. 

But should not a broad education include some knowledge of the oper- 
ations of war, the use and necessity for armed forces, their limitations, 
and the relations of these forces to the State and to the people? A man 
is a better citizen for understanding the nature of his government. Like- 
wise is his opinion of more value in the community if he is conversant 
with the organization, equipment, and uses of the army in its different 
branches, and of the various types of ships comprising the naval forces 
of the country. Understanding our national requirements and our cor- 
responding obligations, and the relations thereto of the army and navy, 
he will be able to form a just opinion of the appropriate strength of these 
forces, and of the peace preparations and duties requisite to maintain 
them in a state of efficiency. A national policy springing from consid- 
erations of this nature will often act to preserve peace rather than pro- 
mote war. 

The above are in a measure questions of statesmanship. It is also 
desirable for the responsible citizen to form an intelligent opinion of the 
movements and dispositions of armed forces when actually engaged in 
hostilities. Wars will unfortunately occur, and it becomes then the duty 
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of the administration to formulate plans for their prosecution. These in- 
clude the selection of points of attack, among the number that may sug- 
gest themselves, and the movements of troops to the localities indicated ; 
also the disposition of the sea forces both for the defense of the coast 
and for meeting and attacking the enemy ; and the securing of coaling 
stations and naval bases. If he can appreciate the determining consid- 
erations in these cases, he will follow the movements with satisfaction to 
himself, and will by his influence help repress a form of criticism always 
common during the progress of a war which springs from an ignorance 
of the rudimentary principles of military science. His influence will in 
fact be a distinct help to the administration, which in national crises is 
often more in need of intelligent sympathy than senseless criticism. 

Another and very important reason for acquiring a general knowledge 
of military and naval science is to be able to understand a large part of 
history as written, — that relating to wars and conquests. It is odd that 
this science is a branch of knowledge that historians themselves have 
sometimes lacked, often to the detriment of a just appreciation of the 
controlling forces of the period treated. This has been the case far more 
frequently with regard to naval matters than to purely military affairs. 

For the present, then, it is assumed that the object of the course of 
lectures now in progress at the University is to spread through the com- 
munity of educated men a knowledge of the general principles of the 
art of war, and to instil such a liking for the subject as shall in some 
cases stimulate to later independent research, either in connection with 
historical studies, or purely in its own domain, the literature of which is 
fairly extensive. 

The lecturer cannot of course go into the details of the art in all its 
branches. A division of subjects is to be made that will give to each a 
proportional prominence in the course, and then each subject will be fol- 
lowed out as far as the time will permit. The following is an outline of 
the course : — 

“The Art of War, or the guiding principles by which military and naval 
forces are organized and employed to accomplish national objects, either by 
the moral effect of their menace or by acts of violence ; and its subdivisions ; 
strategy, which controls the general plan of campaign ; logistics, which relates 
to the moving of armed bodies to the localities of their use ; and tactics, which 
determines the method of employment of the forces in action. The different 
branches of the National Defense, including the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps, the Land and Sea Militia, and the Naval Reserves. The organ- 
ization of the branches and their mutual relation in the scheme of national 
defense. A general description of ships and fortifications. The weapons of 
war and their uses, including ordnance and gunnery, torpedoes, mines. The 
functions of the various arms of the land forces, as infantry, artillery, cavalry, 
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and engineers ; and the uses of the different types of ships, as battleships, 
cruisers, gunboats, harbor defense vessels, torpedo-boats, rams. Coast and 
Harbor Defense and the relative parts taken by ships, fortifications, submarine 
mines, and torpedo-boats. Military and Naval History, and lessons therefrom 
applicable to the policy of this country in its foreign relations.” 


An attempt will be made to treat the above subjects in the broadest 
manner possible, and at the same time connectedly as parts of one art. 
Military and naval matters have ordinarily been studied separately. 
There is no need for this, as it may be shown that the controlling prin- 
ciples in the two branches of warfare are the same. Both bear a neces- 
sary relation to the state of preparedness of the nation for war, and a 
wide plan of campaign cannot be laid down in the absence of a working 
knowledge of the methods and limitations of each service. 

It has been too often the custom to regard armies as the arbiters of 
the fate of nations. This was natural in Europe, where the political divi- 
sions were contiguous; and in this country the effect of the civil war was 
to bring the land forces into more prominence than their relation to the 
national defense would usually justify. The English, in their intuitive 
way, were always believers in the importance of their maritime defense, 
their “ hearts-of-oak;”’ but it was reserved for our Captain Mahan to 
indicate to them the scientific demonstration of the workings of “ sea 
power.” 

It is not the intention to go to the opposite extreme, and direct undue 
attention to the Navy ; but it seems clear that, in any future complications 
in which we may become involved, the Navy is likely to form the first 
line of defense. Naval affairs will therefore be studied in future to a 
greater extent than has heretofore been the habit. It is believed that 
this is the first attempt in one of the large universities to bring both 
branches of warfare into equal prominence in the curriculum. The 
proximity of Harvard to the sea is evidently a reason that naval matters 
should not here, at least, be entirely neglected. 


Rk. C. Smith, Lieutenant, U. S. N. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 


A brief account of the collection brought together by Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher and her collaborator, Mr. Francis LaFlesche, was given in the 
June (1898) Magazine. Last summer, while visiting the tribe, Mr. 
LaFlesche succeeded in persuading the aged Omaha, who was formerly 
“ Keeper of the Sacred Pole,” to impart to him the Ritual of the Pole, 
which had heretofore been recorded only in the memory of the Keeper 
of the Pole, and had been transmitted from generation to generation. 
The record of this ritual is therefore a valuable addition to our know- 
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ledge of the peculiar rites and customs of this tribe. At the meeting 
of the Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in the Peabody Museum on Cambridge 
Day last August, Mr. LaFlesche gave a vivid picture of his early recol- 
lections as an Indian youth (son of the head chief of the Omahas) in 
relation to the ceremonies in connection with the Sacred Pole. He told 
of his formal interviews, in after years, with the stern Keeper of the 
Pole, and how he finally prevailed upon him to place it in the Peabody 
Museum. Mr. LaFlesche concluded his paper with a statement about 
the Ritual of the Pole, and gave several of the songs which had been 
sung into a graphophone by the aged Keeper. — Among the recent addi- 
tions to the Omaha collection are the buffalo-skin robe worn by Smoked 
Yellow, the Keeper of the Sacred Pole, in the ceremony of anointing 
the Pole in 1860; and a wolf-skin war robe worn by Little Chief, an 
Omaha, in battle about 1850.—The Museum has recently published 
Memoirs Nos. IV and V and Paper No. VI. The former contain ac- 
counts by Mr. Gordon of the expeditions to the Uloa River and to the 
Caves of Copan. The latter is the report by Mr. Willoughby on the 
exploration of ancient burial places in Maine. The illustrations in the 
memoirs and in the paper are from photographs and drawings by 
the authors. — By the will of the late Henry C. Warren, the Museum 
receives the sum of $10,000 for the purposes of exploration. Mr. 
Warren had often expressed his appreciation of the importance of the 
researches carried on by the Museum, and by this bequest he has formed 
the nucleus of an exploration fund so much needed by the Museum. 
F. W. Putnam, s 62. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY AND METEOROLOGY. 


Owing to the absence of Prof. W. M. Davis in Europe, the courses 
known as Geology 6 and 7 (Physiography of the United States and of 
Europe) and 20 (Advanced Physiography) are omitted this year. Prof. 
Davis’s half-course, Geology A (Elementary Physiography), was given 
by Dr. R. A. Daly and Mr. J. M. Boutwell during the first half year. 
108 students took this course this year, as against 63 last year. Dr. 
Daly also gave Geology A to a Radcliffe class. During the second 
half-year Dr. Daly has been authorized by the Faculty to give a course 
of lectures on Oceanography, not announced in the Elective Pamphlet. 
— Mr. R. DeC. Ward gave the half-course in General Climatology 
(Geology 19) during the first half year to a College class of 20, and re- 
peated the course at Radcliffe. A half-course in Special Climatology 
(Geology 25) is being given by him during the second half year for the 
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first time. He is also giving the elementary course in Meteorology 
(Geology B), as usual, both to College and to Radcliffe students. 
R. DeC. Ward, ’89. 


THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


The most important event of the year in the Romance field is the 
return of Prof. Sheldon after his sabbatical vacation, which was passed 
chiefly in Germany. He is now giving for the first time French 12, a 
study of French national epic poetry. The alternating courses, French 
11 and 12, will be so varied from year to year as to comprise all the 
most interesting branches of Old French literature. Another attractive 
new course, which belongs in part to the Romance group, is Latin 15, 
dealing with the works of Virgil and their influence in the Middle Ages ; 
it is given by Professors Morgan and Marsh, and is taken by a large 
number of students. A third novelty is Comparative Literature 3, insti- 
tuted by Dr. Schofield in place of a Kalf-course formerly offered by Prof. 
Marsh; its subject is the origin and literary development of the Arthu- 
rian legends. The Low Latin course usually given by Prof. Sheldon is 
conducted this year by Prof. Grandgent. Romance Philology 2 and 6 
—phonetics and Old French dialects — are bracketed. —'The French 
Department is strengthened by the return of Dr. Ford, who has spent the 
past year in study abroad, mostly in Paris. Mr. Wright’s new course, 
French 13, which was started’in 1897-98, has been entirely successful. 
French 1c is bracketed, and will probably not be offered again under its 
present definition; to fill its place, an English-speaking section has been 
organized in French la. The new admission requirements, which were 
presented last summer as an alternative to the old, were chosen by 
comparatively few candidates, but the examinations of these few were 
decidedly more satisfactory than the others. — Baron de Coubertin has 
bestowed upon the University a prize—named by him the Pasteur 
Medal — to be awarded annually to the winner of a debate, held in Eng- 
lish by Harvard students, on a subject chosen from contemporary French 
politics ; the administration of this medal has been intrusted by the 
Faculty to the Department of French. — The new foreign policy of our 
country has resulted in an unprecedented demand for Spanish and a cor- 
responding decline in Italian: at the opening of the term, Spanish 1 had 
150 students; Italian 1, less than 40. Italian 4, the Dante course, is 
given this year privately at Prof. Norton’s house; although, under this 
arrangement, it does not count toward a degree, it shows no considerable 
falling off in attendance. Italian 3, which covers the earliest period of 
the language and literature, will be offered in 1899-1900 ; it has been 
bracketed two years. Spanish 3, Prof. Sheldon’s course on the oldest 
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literature of Spain, is given this year. Both in Italian and in Spanish 
there is a crying need of a new course, dealing with the modern prose 
and poetry, between the courses numbered 1 and 2: not only does our 
present scheme neglect one of the most fruitful literary epochs of both 
peninsulas, but it leaves a wide chasm, too difficult for most of our pupils 
to cross, between purely elementary work and the scientific study of 
Renaissance letters. — Some of the men most interested in Romance 
studies are making an effort to collect money for the purchase of James 
Russell Lowell’s Old French and Spanish books, some 700 in number, 
to form a Lowell Memorial Library for the use of the Romance depart- 
ments. The sum needed is $2000. Contributions may be sent to Prof. 
A. R. Marsh, 103 Avon Hill St., Cambridge. —It is a pleasure to 
record the promotion of Professors Marcou and Marsh to the rank of 
assistant professor and professor respectively. Mr. Wright has become 
a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. Mr. Brun, in addition 
to his regular Harvard duties, has taken charge of all the French work 
in Boston University, replacing Prof. Geddes, who has a year’s leave of 
absence. Prof. Geddes’s Italian and Spanish classes are in the hands 
of Mr. Skinner. 
C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 


SEMITIC. 


The Merrill collection of objects from Palestine (see Graduates’ Mag- 
azine, vi, p. 390) has now been purchased for the Divinity School, and is 
to be placed on exhibition in the Semitic Museum. To do this in our 
present quarters in the Peabody Museum means that we must withdraw 
from exhibition a portion of the objects now in the cases. But the 
interest of the Merrill collection is such that we have no option 

The central feature of a Semitic Museum ought to be the Biblical 
and Palestinian section. While the individual objects of the Merrill col- 
lection are not so impressive as some of those from Assyria, their value, 
intrinsic and sentimental, is very considerable. They will help to make 
the Holy Land and the Bible seem much more real to those who may 
see the collection. 

Of objects purchased in 1898 may be mentioned a small lot of Arabic 
manuscripts, and two small bronzes covered with carvings of Assyrian 
design. The bronzes seem to be the product of Assyrian art in its de- 
cadence, possibly as cultivated in some neighboring country. The chair- 
man of the Semitic Committee gave last April $5000 for the purchase of 
additions to the Museum and the Semitic Library. It was his former 
gifts which founded both the Museum and the Library. We are now 
negotiating for the purchase of an interesting collection of objects from 
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Babylonia, nearly 700 in number. At this writing, the collection is on 
exhibition in the room of Assyrian casts in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. We have not yet money enough to make the purchase, and it is 
hoped that some of the readers of these words may be disposed to help 
us. There are clay books, seal cylinders, inscribed cones, Hebrew bowls, 
alabaster and terra-cotta statuettes, and various other objects. The col- 
lection is well worth a visit. Ata meeting of the Semitic Committee 
on January 12, 1899, a statement was made of the inadequacy of the 
present quarters of the Semitic collections. Large numbers of the most 
interesting objects cannot be exhibited at all on account of lack of space, 
and there are many large boxes full which have never been opened. A 
letter was also read from the Curator of the Peabody Museum pointing 
out that the Trustees of that Museum, in offering a home to the Semitic 
collection, understood this to be a temporary arrangement, and that the 
space is now greatly needed for the exhibition of objects illustrating 
American Archaeology and Ethnology. 

After this statement Mr. Schiff renewed an offer which he had for- 
merly made to provide half the money necessary to erect a Semitic 
Building to cost in all $50,000. There are two conditions to this offer: 
first, that the other half shall be provided by other friends of the Uni- 
versity ; and secondly, that the total shall be secured on or before July 1, 
1899. The building proposed is to contain lecture rooms, a library room, 
and exhibition rooms for present and future acquisitions of the Semitic 
Museum. This is a generous offer and the object is most worthy. The 
linguistic, historical, and Biblical interests attaching to the Semitic col- 
lections are such that the conditions proposed ought to be promptly met. 
What we need is one gift of $10,000, two of $5000 each, and five of 
$1000, and the work is accomplished. The whole University will profit 
by the success of this enterprise. The collections, properly housed and 
exhibited, will be a source of instruction not only to those who specially 
engage in Semitic studies, but to the casual visitor, whether a student or 
not. Sooner or later such a building must come, for it is incredible that 
the need should not be met when it becomes understood that our growing 
collections cannot, for lack of space, be placed on exhibition. But it is 
now most important that help should come promptly, in order that the 
University may secure the offered $25,000. Every helper now helps 
doubly, for we have nothing unless we secure by July 1 a sum equal to 
what Mr. Schiff offers. 

D. G. Lyon. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 

This year there is really something 
new to tell about Harvard rowing. 
The news, fortunately, is not that 
there has been the usual change of 
coaches, who are to inaugurate such 
reforms as in recent years have always 
been superficial, but that the policy, 
which made a small beginning four 
years ago at the Weld, now has the 
sanction of the University coaches, 
and so bids fair to succeed in changing 
the old régime fundamentally. The 
more important features of the new 
scheme are as follows: ‘First, on 
Jan. 24, the New Club was organized, 
which, as a rival to the Weld, will 
introduce the element of inter-club 
competition, in addition to that be- 
tween classes. ‘The Weld and the 
New Club together will provide boats 
for a large number of Class crew 
candidates who formerly have been 
taken no farther than the machines 
in the Gymnasium. Second, after the 
men get on the water they will be 
given systematic instruction at both 
boat-houses by the professionals, Mr. 
Donovan and Mr. O’Dea, under the 
direction of graduate coaches. Third, 
all candidates for the University crew 
will hereafter be submitted to a new 
trying-out process in addition to that 
of the Class races. Of all the inno- 
vations, this last is perhaps the most 
promising for the future. After the 
Class races, which will be held about 
April 12, the Weld and the New Club 
will each organize at least two graded 
eights, for which the men will be 
chosen, not by classes, but according 
to their skill as oarsmen. The four 
best eights will then be put forward 


to compete in what is to be called 
the ’Varsity Trial Race, to be rowed 
about May 2. A race similar to the 
one now proposed was rowed last 
autumn, when, after the ’Varsity four- 
oared race, Captain Higginson divided 


. the rowing men temporarily into two 


squads, and two eights were organized 
at each of the boat-houses, the Uni- 
versity and the Weld. These crews 
were then managed on a plan similar 
to that proposed for the handling of 
the ’Varsity Trial Eights, except that 
in the coming race the New Club as 
an organization will assume the re- 
sponsibility for the crews that will row 
from the University boat-house, in- 
stead of having it rest wholly upon the 
University captain, as it did last au- 
tumn. Mr. O’Dea will also be a new 
factor ; it is expected that until the 
*Varsity crew is picked he will hold 
at the New Club the same position 
Mr. Donovan holds at the Weld. Mr. 
E. C. Storrow, ’89, the graduate coach 
of the University crew, will take 
charge after the ’Varsity Trial Race. 
Mr. Storrow and Captain Higginson 
will select the crew and proceed as 
usual to prepare for the intercolle- 
giate race, which this year is to be 
rowed with Yale alone at New Lon- 
don. 

On account of the coming of Mr. 
O’Dea, some fear was expressed in 
the newspapers that there would be a 
confusion of strokes this year. In 
answer to these doubts the Crimson 
published the following statement, 
signed by Captain Higginson and Mr. 
E. C. Storrow and approved by Mr. 
O’Dea: — 

“So far as we are able to judge 
from talking with Mr. O’Dea, watch- 
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ing him row and rowing with him, his 
ideas on rowing in general, on style 
and on stroke, are in no respect differ- 
ent from ours. There will be, there- 
fore, nothing especially new tried this 
year. It is our opinion that all the 
colleges except the University of 
Pennsylvania are now trying to row 
substantially the same stroke, and that 
such differences in general appearance, 
in style, and in speed as there may be 
among them are due to their varying 
degrees of success in attaining their 
ideal, and to the varying personal 
characteristics of the men in the crews 
and of their coaches. There will be 
but little change in stroke from the 
ideal of last year, —a little less body 
swing perhaps, and some change in the 
rigging.” 

Another matter which is just now 
claiming the attention of Harvard 
boating men is the proposed dam 
across the Charles River. The site 
named by the act of legislature is be- 
tween Harvard Bridge and the Cot- 
tage Farm railroad bridge, on a line 
extending from St. Mary’s Street, 
Boston. The business interests in the 
use of the river having almost come 
to an end, the objections of rowing 
men to the erection of a dam on the 
site proposed are of great importance. 
These objections are, chiefly, that the 
St. Mary’s Street dam will cut off the 
upper end of the course which is used 
for the Class races, — a course which 
is now one eighth of a mile short of 
the desired two miles; that it will 
render the basin so difficult of access 
as to compel the oarsmen to do most 
of their rowing above Cottage Farm 
Bridge ; that even as the river is now, 
the numerous bends and bridges fre- 
quently make the navigation of eight- 
oared shells difficult, and at times 
dangerous, between the boat-houses 
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and the basin, because in the past 
three years the number of crews on 
the river has increased about four- 
fold; that, finally, another serious 
obstruction might almost prevent a 
further desirable increase in the num- 
ber of crews. From the point of view 
of the general public, however, the 
main objection seems to be that the 
erection of the St. Mary’s Street dam 
will defer indefinitely the hope of se- 
curing a dam near the Craigie Bridge 
for the improvement of the Back Bay 


basin. 
Wm. S. Youngman, ’95. 


Football, 


The Yale game was played in New 
Haven on Nov. 19, and resulted in a 
victory for Harvard by the score of 
17 to0. There was a heavy rain, and 
parts of the field were no more than 
puddles. The Harvard team took the 
game in its own hands from the begin- 
ning, and made two touchdowns in the 
first half. The following facts about 
the game were compiled by the Crim- 
son “ from the most authentic accounts 
that could be obtained :” — 

First Half.— Yale kicked 10 times 
for 340 yards. Harvard kicked 9 
times for 430 yards. Yale rushed 16 
times for 33 yards. Harvard rushed 
31 times for 162 yards. During this 
half, Yale held Harvard once for 
downs, and Harvard held Yale twice 
for downs and forced her to kick four 
times. Harvard was penalized once 
for offside play, and Yale lost the ball 
once on a fumble. The longest run 
of the game, forty-five yards, was 
made by Dibblee in this half. Yale 
did not get the ball inside of Harvard’s 
fifty-yard line. By steady rushes Har- 
vard took the ball from her own forty- 
five-yard line to the first touchdown. 

Second Half. — Yale kicked 7 times 
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for 204 yards. WHarvatd kicked 5 
times for 214 yards. Yale rushed 23 
times for 67 yards. Harvard rushed 
26 times for 100 yards. 

In the last few minutes of this half, 
Yale rushed the ball to Harvard’s eigh- 
teen-yard line, the nearest she came to 
scoring in the game. Each side lost 
the ball once on a fumble, and Yale 
was penalized once and Harvard twice 
for offside play. Ely’s dash of twenty- 
five yards was the best single run for 
Yale. The longest punt of the game, 
seventy-two yards, was made by Mc- 
Bride in this half. Statistics of the 
kicking and rushing for the whole 
game follow: Yale kicked 17 times 
for 544 yards. Harvard kicked 14 
times for 644 yards. Yale rushed 39 
times for 100 yards. Harvard rushed 
57 times for 262 yards. 

The positions, officers, etc., were : — 


HARVARD. YALE. 
F. D. Cochrane, ’99, 


J. W. Farley, ’99, 1. e dau. e., Eddy, Schweppe. 
: ~ ’ 74 e. 


M. Donald, ’99, seeeeeeD. t., Chamberlin. 
W. D. Eaton, °02, 1. t. , 
W. a. Boal, 00, 1. g...-cccoscees r. g-, Marshall. 
P. M. Jaffray, °99, } 
tim“ c., Cutten. 
W. A. M. Burden, ’00, r. g.........1. g., Brown. 
P. D. Haughton, ’99, r. t..........1. t., Stillman. 
J. W. Hallowell, 01, r.e......... 1. e., Hubbell. 
CO. D. Daly, '01, q. Be. ..cccccececccces q.- b., Ely. 
B, H. Dibblee, ’99, 1. h. b..r. h. b., Dudley, Eddy. 
L. Warren, ’00, r. h. b.........1. h. b., Durston. 
W. T. Reid, Jr., 01, f. b.......f.b., Townshend. 
f. b., McBride. 


Score — Harvard 17, Yale 0. Touchdowns— 
Reid 2, Dibblee. Goals from touchdowns— 
Haughton, 2. Umpire— Paul Dashiel, of Le- 
high. Referee —R. McClung, of Lehigh. Time- 
keeper — F. Wood, B. A. A. Linesmen— G. W. 
Thompson, ’99, of Harvard, and D. R. Francis, of 
Yale. Halves — 30 minutes. 

Captain Burden has been having 
kicking practice for some of the mem- 
bers of next year’s squad during the 
winter. The spring practice will prob- 
ably be nearly the same as that of 
former years. 


Athletics. — Notes. 
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The Flott Haven Team. 


The H. A. A. and the Yale Track 
Association have agreed to propose 
two amendments to the constitution of 
the I. C. A. A. A. A. at the annual 
meeting. The first amendment is of 
Article XIV, and reads as follows : — 

“No delegate shall represent a 
university or college at the annual 
meeting unless he is a student in 
attendance at that university; but 
an alumnus, ex-member, or graduate 
may be called in for advice by a two- 
thirds vote of the association.” 

The second is of Article XVIII: — 

“ A student shall be allowed to com- 
pete, at the intercollegiate meeting, 
four times and no more. This applies 
to all departments, Medical School, 
Law School, Academic, ete. Ifa stu- 
dent has represented a college in any 
intercollegiate track meeting of any 
sort, and has won a point,—a point 
meaning first, second, or third place 
in any event, — he shall not be eligible 
to represent any other college he may 
thereafter attend, in the intercollegiate 
meeting. This amendment not to be 
retroactive, but affecting only those 
who enter college after the date of 
the adoption of this amendment.” 

A new gymnastic association has 
been formed, and has revived the old 
H. A. A. winter meetings. One will 
be held in February, at which pole- 
vaulting, rope-climbing, tumbling, fen- 
cing, boxing, and a potato race will be 
among the events. 


otes. 


During the last weeks there has 
been a great deal of ice hockey. The 
*Varsity team has arranged for games 
with Yale and Brown, and a compli- 
cated series of Class games, some of 
which have been played off, has been 
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scheduled. Almost every day, when 
the ice has been good, several players 
and candidates have been out, and one 
or two games have been played. On 
Feb. 2a game with Brown at Provi- 
dence resulted in a defeat for Harvard 
by the score of 2to0. The captains 
of the teams are: W. L. Beardsell, 
’00, of the Varsity; and, of the Class 
teams, E. W. Stevens, 99, H. Ward, 
700, W. H. Laverack, ’01, W. Cook, 
02. 

Capt. P. D. Haughton has not called 
out the baseball candidates before the 
mid-year this year, for the reason 
that there is no longer the old reason 
for doing this. The new cage on Sol- 
dier’s Field offers so much greater 
facilities than did the old one that the 
preliminary practice can be worked off 
in shorter time. L. A. Frothingham, 
93, will coach the Nine, and J. Me- 
Master, last year’s football trainer, 
will train it. 

A new fencing club has been formed 
this winter under the name of the 


Associations. 
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Fencers’ Club. Of late the Fencing 
Club has become almost entirely social 
in its nature. The new organization 
has got permission to use the Ware 
Hall Gymnasium, and has Mr. Ron- 
delle to coach it. The prospects for 
the team this year are excellent as far 
as material goes. The three members 
of last year’s team, M. D. Diaz, ’99, 
F. W. Palfrey, 1M, and M. Green, 
3L., are eligible this year, and about 
20 more men are practicing. — W. A. 
M. Burden, ’00, right guard on this 
year’s Eleven, has been elected cap- 
tain for next year.—Yale won the 
intercollegiate shoot at Monmouth, 
N. J., with a total of 108 birds. Har- 
vard and Pennsylvania tied for second 
place with 107 birds each. Princeton 
scored 95. The best individual score, 
27, was made by Bancroft, of Harvard. 
— The baseball games with Yale have 
been fixed for June 22 in Cambridge ; 
June 27, in New Haven; July 1, in 
New York in case of tie. 
Henry James, 2d, ’99. 





THE GRADUATES. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The first meeting of the Council was 
held on Nov. 3, 1898, and the follow- 
ing business was transacted: H. R. 
Peach, d ’92, of Salem, was admitted 
to active membership. Leo Green, 
d’97, of New York city, was trans- 
ferred from the active roll to corre- 
sponding secretary. Committees were 
appointed as follows, viz.: Commit- 
tee on Harvard Dental School, D. M. 
Clapp, d ’82, Boston, chairman; W. 
H. Potter, d ’85, Boston ; and H. W. 
Gillett, d ’85, Newport, R. I. Com- 
mittee on Necrology, C. H. Taft, ’81, 


Boston. Nominating Committee for 
Appointments to the Board of Reg- 
istration in Dentistry, H. L. Upham, 
d ’86, Boston ; E. H. Smith, d 74, and 
W. P. Cooke, d ’81, both of Boston. 
It was voted to observe Monday, June 
26, 1899, as “ Alumni Day,” which will 
be the third consecutive. The next 
annual meeting and banquet will be 
held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Mon- 
day, June 26, 1899. The oration on 
this occasion will be delivered by Prof. 
Booker T. Washington, Principal of 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Academy of Dental Science, held 
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in Boston, Jan. 4, 1899, at Young’s 
Hotel, the following were elected to 
active fellowship: L. F. Bigelow, 
d’86; A. H. Stoddard, d ’87; and C. 
P. Briggs, d ’89, all of Boston. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Harvard Odontological Society, 
the following members of this Associa- 
tion were elected as officers of the 
first-named Society for the year begin- 
ning Feb. 25, 1899: Pres., D. M. Clapp, 
d ’82, Boston; rec. sec., J. T. Paul, 
d’91, Boston ; cor. sec., E. B. Hitch- 
cock, d ’°77, Newton; treas. L. F. 
Bigelow, d’86, Boston ; editor, H. L. 
Upham, d ’86, Boston; executive 
committee, J.T. Paul, d ’91, Boston, 
W. P. Cooke, d ’81, F. T. Taylor, 
d ’90; orator for February, 1900, C. 
M. Keep, d ’90, Boston. ‘ 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association will 
occur at the University on March 4 at 
10 a.m. The topic for discussion and 
the speakers are as follows : The Pro- 
blem of Secondary Education. (1) As 
regards General Culture, D. W. 
Abercrombie, Principal of Worcester 
Academy; (2) As regards Training 
for Citizenship, Prof. F. W. Taussig, 
Harvard University ; (3) As regards 
Training for Vocations, J. P. Munroe, 
merchant, Boston. General discussion. 
As usual, the annual dinner of the 
Association will take place at the 
Colonial Club immediately after the 
general. meeting. There will be af- 
ter-dinner speaking by Mr. Walter H. 
Page, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
by other guests, and by members of 
the Association. The councilors are 
anxious to extend the membership so 
that it may include every Harvard 
teacher who may be interested in the 
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aims and work of the Association ; 
and they extend an urgent invitation to 
all Harvard men who are now teach- 
ing or intending to teach to join its 
ranks. The annual meetings of the 
Association are among the important 
educational gatherings of each year; 
and the proceedings of the Association 
have been published for several years 
in the May number of the Educational 
Review (in 1895 in the April number). 
The annual meetings are open to the 
public, and are attended by several 
hundred persons. The annual dinner, 
which is only for members of the As- 
sociation and their guests, is usually 
attended by about one hundred per- 
sons. The membership fee is $1, and 
the annual fee is 50 cents. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to the under- 
signed, 15 Phillips Place, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
Paul H. Hanus, See. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

The first annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs was held 
in St. Louis on the afternoon of Dec. 
3, 1898. The meeting was called to 
order at 3.30 Pp. M., with G. B. Leighton 
in the chair. The roll-call showed 
various Harvard Clubs represented at 
the meeting, as follows : — 

Chicago. G. E. Adams, ’60, H. M. 
Hubbard, ’82, Dunlap Smith, ’84, M. 
D. Hull, ’89, R. J. Cary, ’90, F. W. 
Burlingham, ’91, F. H. Gade, ’93, A. 
R. Sheriff, ’96. 


Milwaukee. E. W. Frost, ’84, Wal- 
ter Cary, ’93. 
Cincinnati. W. C. Herron, ’97, G. 


H. Wald, L. S., S. M. Fechheimer, 
86, H. M. Levy, L. S. 
Omaha. J.H. Mackintosh, ’84. 
St. Louis. John Green, ’55, A. P. 
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Hebard, ’89, V. M. Porter, ’92, G. F. 
Steedman, ’92, Albert Blair, ’63, S. L. 
Swarts, ’88, G. D. Markham, ’81, G. 
B. Leighton, ’88, J. C. Taussig, ’93. 

Minnesota. Samuel Hill, ’79, H. E. 
Barnes, Jr., 84, R. G. Brown, ’84, E. 
B. Young, ’85. 

Rocky Mountain. 
97. 

Louisville. 
proxy. 

A roll-call was made of the various 
clubs represented to ascertain if any 
club had a name to present as candi- 
date for the Board of Overseers. No 
name was presented. The Hon. G. 
E. Adams, a member of the Board of 
Overseers, and the first nominee of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the question 
of nominating a member for the Board 
of Overseers. G. B. Leighton and 
E. W. Frost spoke also of the advisa- 
bility of nominating a candidate only 
when there was a certainty that the 
nominee would be able to attend the 
meetings regularly, and it was the sense 
of the convention that it would be wise 
not to make any nomination at the 
present time. 

The question of the extension of 
the franchise in voting for members 
of the Board of Overseers was next 
presented for discussion. Dr. John 
Green, of St. Louis, presented the 
question, and moved that no action be 
taken at this meeting upon the subject. 
This motion was seconded, and after 
discussion unanimously carried. 

The question of the establishment 
of ascholarship at Harvard to be sup- 
ported by the Associated Harvard 
Clubs was next presented to the meet- 
ing. F. W. Burlingham presented 
the following motion, in opposition 
to the establishment of a scholarship 
by the Association itself : — 


C. K. Boetcher, 


F. W. Burlingham, 91, 


Harvard Clubs. — Associated Clubs. 
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*¢ Resolved, That the Convention of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs urge 
upon the constituent members of the 
Association that the individual Clubs 
support, at first by private subscription 
and then by permanent constitutional 
amendments, a graduate scholarship 
at Harvard University, open to gradu- 
ates of the colleges of the State where 
the Club is located.” 

In support of this motion, Mr. Bur- 
lingham cited the example of the 
scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago, and the credit it had reflected 
upon the Club; that it was not that 
he was against the establishment of a 
single scholarship, as he believed that 
every Club should have its own indi- 
vidual scholarship, and he pointed out 
the difficulties of administration of a 
joint scholarship. Messrs. Frost and 
Steedman spoke in favor of the estab- 
lishment of the scholarship, while 
Messrs. Hebard, Cary, Gade, Brown, 
and Hill spoke in favor of the resolu- 
tion. 

Dunlap Smith, of Chicago, in lieu of 
the previous motion, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That the chair appoint 
a committee of five, of which the 
president shall be one, to consider the 
whole question of scholarships and 
report at the next annual meeting of 
this Association.” 

This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Mackintosh, and was unanimously 
carried. 

The Convention next proceeded to 
the election of officers, and the follow- 
ing were elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: Pres.,G. B. Leighton, ’88, 
of St. Louis ; vice-pres., Samuel Hill, 
"79, of Minneapolis ; sec. and treas., 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91, of Chicago. 

The members of the Convention 
were then invited by Dr. Green, presi- 
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dent of the St. Louis Harvard Club, 
to the annual banquet to be held that 
evening, and the Convention ad- 
journed. 

The banquet in the evening was at- 
tended by all the delegates to the 
Convention, and by members of the 
St. Louis Harvard Club. 

President Eliot received a very en- 
thusiastic reception as he rose to speak 
to the text of the aims of Harvard, as 
not only higher but different from the 
aims of other institutions of learning. 

The speaker said he perceived within 
the last 25 years a distinct change in 
the sentiments of American institu- 
tions of learning towards Harvard 
University ; that he had talked lately 
with three professors in three differ- 
ent American universities, and they 
agreed that Harvard was preéminent 
among American institutions, and they 
were all glad to acknowledge it. 

he first reason for this was in the 
fact that the community in and about 
Boston supplied competent trustees ; 
men imbued thoroughly with the Pu- 
ritan ideas, and believing that edu- 
cation was the best of inheritances, 
and men, further, who knew that the 
breath of life in universities was free- 
dom of opinion and speech. 

Another feature that tended to na- 
tionalize Harvard University lay in 
the development of the professional 
schools. Resort to Harvard from 
other institutions steadily widens, and 
the entire country is now represented 
in the University life. 

Another potent feature affecting the 
preéminent position of Harvard was 
the character of the Board of Over- 
seers, and this character was national. 
A university, to have its best influence, 
should contribute to all the activities 
of the nation; should contribute to 
all the professions of the nation, in- 
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cluding the military profession ; should 
contribute to every intellectual work 
of a creative sort that goes on in the 
country ; and, moreover, when the 
country undertakes a difficult task, 
the graduates of that university should 
invariably have a hand in it. 

Interesting illustrations of the love 
that all members of the University 
bear for Harvard were furnished in 
the last war, when graduates of the 
academic department, doctors of phi- 
losophy, law students, and special 
students, showed that they were all 
alike animated by the genuine Har- 
vard spirit. 

It is to be regretted that lack of 
space prevents the publication of more 
than this brief outline of a speech that 
made every Harvard man prouder of 
his University and its President. 

Lack of space also prevents any 
quotation from the admirable address 
made by the Hon. G. E. Adams, or the 
speech of G. B. Leighton, the presi- 
dent of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

Mr. Frost, of Milwaukee, Mr. Hill, 
of Minnesota, and Mr. Mackintosh, of 
Omaha, also responded to toasts. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, 91, See. 


CHICAGO. 

The annual business meeting of the 
year was held at the University Club 
on Dec. 16, 1898, and the following 
officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year : — 

W. C. Boyden, ’86, pres.; W. G. 
Hale, ’70, first vice-pres.; W. M. 
LeMoyne, ’78, second vice - pres. ; 
F. A. Delano, 85, third vice-pres. ; 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91, sec. and treas. ; 
Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, Kellogg Fair- 
bank, 90, Avery Coonley, ’94, execu- 
tive committee; W. W. Case, ’79, 
chairman, Murry Nelson, Jr., ’91, J. 
G. M. Glessner, ’94, scholarship com- 
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mittee ; F. H. Gade, ’93, J. Carpen- 
ter, 97, choristers. 

The report of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee was presented by W. W. Case, 
79, and the balance remaining in the 
hands of the Club after the payment 
of the $300 scholarship, amounting to 
about $78, was placed in a perma- 
nent fund, by the unanimous vote of 
the Club, to form the foundation for 
a sinking fund, the income from which 
in time should furnish the funds for 
the scholarship of the Club. 

The question of the incorporation 
of the Club was considered, and a 
committee was appointed to consider 
the advisability of incorporation. The 
committee was composed of Kellogg 
Fairbank, E. A. Harriman, C. H. 
Baldwin, and W. H. Waterman. The 
incorporation of the Club has been 
prevented in the past owing to the 
fact that a social organization of this 
city had taken the name of the Har- 
vard Club, and it had been impossible 
to secure the use of the name for our 
organization. We were informed, how- 
ever, that this other organization would 
be willing to give up the name, and 
there is every likelihood that incorpo- 
ration of this Club will result. This 
step is deemed advisable owing to the 
increased interest felt in the Club, 
and to the fact that the Club is now 
securing the foundation for a library, 
and acquiring permanent funds, which 
can be best managed under corporate 
organization. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 


HAVERHILL. 

At the annual meeting of the Club 
on Jan. 3, the following officers were 
elected: Pres., the Hon. W. H. Moody, 
76 ; vice-pres., C. E. Kelley, ’73; 
sec., M. A. Taylor, ’89. Committee : 
Dr. M. D. Clarke, M. S., 82, J. H. 
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Pearl, ’87, C. D. Porter, ’86. The 


meeting was informal. The question 
of the extension of the franchise in 
voting for Overseers was discussed, 
and while no vote was taken, the senti- 
ment seemed to favor strongly the ex- 
tension. Owing to illness, Prof. A.B. 
Hart, who had planned to address the 
Club, was unable to be present, but we 
hope to hear him at our next meeting. 
The meetings, with much music and 
good cheer, have a true Harvard ring 
to them, and are greatly enjoyed and 
well attended. 
M. A. Taylor, ’89, See. 


INDIANA. 

The annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the Bates House, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 18. Reports from the 
Secretary and the Treasurer were read, 
showing the Club to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, — a state of affairs due 
largely to the efforts of the retiring 
Secretary, G. E. Hume, ’93, whose re- 
fusal to continue in office was a cause 
of general regret. The election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: Pres., Dr. E. F. Hodges, ’71 ; 
vice-pres., J. A. C. Cotter, 93 ; sec., 
C. O. Britton, Sp., 92-96 ; treas., H. 
E. Smith, ’82 ; executive committee, 
G. E. Hume, ’93, Jesse Fletcher, ’84, 
and A. F. Denny, / ’68. 

Following the business meeting a 
dinner was served, at which Mr. Rob- 
inson, L. S., as guest of Dr. Hodges, 
and the following members of the 
Club, were present: Dr. E. F. Hodges, 
°71, Judge F. E. Gavin, ’73, Walter 
Kessler, ’78, H. E. Smith, ’82, Jesse 
Fletcher, ’84, Dr. A. E. Sterne, ’87, 
the Rev. W. Mitchell, ’88, Dr. H. R. 
Allen, Jr., 92, H. McK. Landon, ’92, 
J. A. C. Cotter, 93, G. E. Hume, 
93, J. L. Ketcham, Jr., 96, W. B. 
Fletcher, Jr., [’97], W. T. Williams, 
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97, the Rev. B. A. Jenkins, p ’95, C. 
R. Yoke, p ’97, Hervey Bates, Jr. 
(Sp., ’82), A. F. Denny, / 68, G. T. 
Porter, /’72, and C. O. Britton, Sp., 
06. 

After leaving the table, informal 
talks and college songs were given by 
various members, and several enjoy- 
able hours were spent around the 
piano and the punch bowl. 

C. O. Britton, Sp., 96, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


The regular meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Maryland was held on Dee. 3, 
1898. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
H. L. Bond, Jr., ’80; first vice-pres., 
C. C. Shippen, ’77 ; second vice-pres., 
Morris Whitridge, 89; secretary, H. 
I. Thomsen, ’81; treasurer, Carroll 
T. Bond, ’94; directors, J. R. Brack- 
ett, ’83; Frederick Winsor, 93; C. 
E. Bryan, ’96. 

H. I. Thomsen, ’81, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

On Dee. 1 this Club and the Yale 
Alumni Association of California held 
a joint dinner, which was attended by 
76 men, of whom 44 were Harvard 
men, including, besides 36 members of 
the Club, T. S. Wilson, 7 ’67, Dr. W. 
F. Southard, m ’72, J. O. Powers, 791, 
R. W. Harrison, 95, W. W. Symmes, 
95, R. L. Hathorn, J ’77, W. D. M. 
Howard, ’98, and J. R. Holmes, Sp. 
There were 21 Yale men present, the 
others present being guests of the 
members of the two clubs. Captain 
C. S. Cotton, commander of the Har- 
vard, was present as the guest of the 
Harvard Club, and gave a very inter- 
esting account of the experiences of 
the Harvard during the war with 
Spain. 

At the regular quarterly meeting on 
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Jan. 19, T. S. Wilson, / 67, was elected 
a member of the Club, and the follow- 
ing were elected officers for the year 
1899: S. C. Bigelow, / ’47, pres.; A. 
Comte, Jr., 63, and M. C. Sloss, ’90, 
vice-presidents; J. S. Severance, s 63, 
treas.; and R. C. Harrison, ’90, sec. 
Richard C. Harrison, ’90, See. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Shoreham, Feb.1. The 
following officers were elected: Pres., 
Judge Edward Lander, ’35; vice- 
pres., F. W. Hackett, J. W. Ross, 
Comm. F. H. Bigelow, C. F. T. Beale, 
S. D. Judd ; treas., Pickering Dodge ; 
sec., J. M. Sterrett. The following 
were elected members of the Club: 
H. I. Cobb, R. W. Osborn, J. K. Me- 
Donald, the Rev. Peter O’Callaghan, 
W. H. Hitz, and Lieut. J. R. Proctor. 

Adjourning to the banquet hall, the 
company found the tables arranged in 
the form of the letter “T.” Red and 
white tulips formed the decorations of 
the tables, and handsome potted plants 
and palms were placed around the hall. 
President Lander sat at the head, and 
at his right hand was placed Secretary 
Long. Grace was asked by the Rev. 
Dr. Sterrett. After dinner, Judge Lan- 
der began the speaking. Mr. Hackett 
then responded to the toast, “Fair 
Harvard.” He was followed by Sec- 
retary Long and Solicitor-General 
Richards. Dr. Chatard and H. Ran- 
dall eulogized Gen. Leonard Wood, 
m °84. Major J. W. Powell spoke 
of the nation’s new colonies, and read 
a poem on them. Father O’Callaghan 
referred to the work of the Celtic 
element at present, and Prof. H. W. 
Wiley read a poem. Prof. Sterrett 
called attention to Harvard’s religious 
work. Cheers were given for Gov. 
Roosevelt and Gen. Wood. R. W. 
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Osborn responded for Radcliffe Col- 
lege. B. R. Green was chairman of 
the dinner committee. After sing- 
ing “ Auld Lang Syne,” the company 
broke up. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

1832. 

John Holmes died at his home in 
Appian Way, Cambridge, on Jan. 27. 
He was 87 years old, and although less 
distinguished than his brother, Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, ’29, he was full of wit 
and humor. He took his degree at 
the Law School in 1839, but never 
actively practiced. Naturally very shy, 
he was also for most of his life in 
poor health. He was one of the inti- 
mate friends of J. R. Lowell, 38, and 
made a fourth at whist with Lowell, 
John Bartlett, A ’71, and Dr. Estes 
Howe, ’32. J. T. Morse is now the 
only survivor of the Class. 


1835. 
Cuas. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

William Henry Allen died at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Dec. 8, 1898. He was 
born in New Bedford, Oct. 12, 1814. 
After graduating from Harvard, he 
entered business in Philadelphia, and 
soon removed to St. Louis. In 1841 
he settled at Grafton, Ill., which was 
his home till Nov., 1892, when he re- 
moved to Pasadena. In 1861-62 he 
was a delegate to the constitutional 
convention to revise the Constitution 
of Illinois, and in the fall of 1871 he 
was elected senator from the sixth 
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district. He also served as county 
judge, 1865-69. April 23, 1840, he 
married Maria Mason, who survives 
him. They had eight children. 


1836. 
F. O. Prince, Sec. 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Col. Henry Lee died after a brief 
illness at his home in Brookline on 
Nov. 24. He was born in Boston, 
Sept. 2, 1817, his father being Henry 
Lee, and his mother Mary, daughter 
of Jonathan Jackson. He entered 
Harvard in 1832, and graduated in 
1836. He soon afterward joined the 
firm of Bullard & Lee, engaged in 
the Caleutta trade. About 1853 he 
retired from this firm and joined the 
banking house of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., the other partners being, origi- 
nally, his cousin, J. C. Lee, ’23, and 
George Higginson. He remained a 
member of the firm until Jan. 1, 1898. 
In 1882 he organized the Union Safe 
Deposit Vaults, the first of their kind 
in Boston, and remained manager of 
them till his death. He early became 
prominent in the civic and social pro- 
gress of Boston, not less than in its 
financial enterprises, and for many 
years he enjoyed undisputed the repu- 
tation of being Boston’s first citizen. 
From the outbreak of the civil war to 
its close he was a steadfast supporter 
of the Union, serving upon Governor 
Andrew’s staff, and giving freely his 
time, money, and energy, and, what 
was often not least valuable, his un- 
wavering faith in the success of the 
cause. He never sought public office, 
but in 1876-77 served in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. He was an origi- 
nal subscriber to the Boston Theatre 
building, and served as its treasurer ; 
a charter member of the Union Club 
(Boston), and for some years its pre- 
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sident; a member of the Loyal Legion, 
of the Boston Light Infantry, and of 
the First Corps of Cadets ; he served 
the Provident Institution for Savings 
as director, secretary of the board of 
directors, and president for 50 years. 
For quite 50 years he was at the front 
of every effort to advance Harvard 
College. He was treasurer of the 
committee which raised the funds to 
build Memorial Hall. In 1865 he had 
charge, as marshal, of the Commemo- 
ration Exercises at the end of the civil 
war ; and again, in 1886, he was mar- 
shal at the celebration of Harvard’s 
250th anniversary. His benefactions 
in money to the University were un- 
failing, and there is scarcely a depart- 
ment to which he has not contributed 
generously. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the monument to Robert 
Gould Shaw, ’60; and was a founder, 
and for the first six years the pre- 
sident, of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine Association. He served as 
Overseer for 30 years. In 1878 he 
was elected a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Perkins Cabot in 1845, 
and leaves four children: Elizabeth, 
wife of Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68 ; 
Elliot C. Lee, ’76; George Lee ; and 
Joseph Lee, ’83.—- The Rev. Samuel 
B. Cruft died in Boston, Jan. 9. He 
was born in Boston, Dec. 19, 1816, the 
son of Edward Cruft, a prominent 
merchant. He graduated from Har- 
vard in 1836, from the Divinity School 
in 1839, and was ordained in 1843. 
He had for many years been the pas- 
tor of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, at the corner of Rutland 
Street and Shawmut Avenue, and had 
given much time to charitable work. 
Until recently he was the secretary of 
the Children’s Mission, and was a pro- 
minent member of the Howard Be- 
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nevolent Society. He leaves a widow 
and one son, Gen. G. T. Cruft. 
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1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Hosea Hobart Lincoln died suddenly 
Dec. 18. He was born in Hingham, 
June 15, 1821, and married on his 21st 
birthday Mary Elizabeth Gould, of 
Boston. He prepared for college at 
Derby Academy, graduating as vale- 
dictorian. Owing to the death of his 
father, he was obliged to leave col- 
lege during his Sophomore year, and 
at once took up teaching as his pro- 
fession. He became connected with 
the Lyman School, East Boston, Jan. 1, 
1844, and was headmaster 42 years. 
On resigning from the school, his 
pupils had a portrait of him painted, 
to show their appreciation of his ser- 
vices. Afterwards he was ordained a 
minister of the Unitarian Church, and 
often preached, but was never settled 
as pastor. He wrote much in prose 
and verse. He gave before the Ameri- 
can Institute an address on School 
Discipline, which attracted at the time 
much attention. One of his latest pro- 
ductions was a patriotic poem, writ- 
ten at the outbreak of the recent war, 
when England showed her friendship 
for us. His wife died four years ago. 
Three daughters survive him. 


1843. 
Tuomas B. Hatt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

Robert Gordon Pike was born in 
Newburyport, April 14, 1822 ; son of 
Joseph T. and Sarah (Gordon) Pike. 
After graduating he kept a flourishing 
private school for a few years in New 
York city, where he studied law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1848, and 
practiced his profession in New York 
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city until 1859, when important busi- 
ness took him to Middletown, Conn., 
where he resided till his death, Dec. 
17, 1898. Aug. 3, 1852, he married 
Ellen M., daughter of Silas and Mary 
Miles Brainerd, of Portland, by whom 
he had six children. He had been 
judge of the City Court, alderman, 
president of the Board of Education 
for 18 or more years, president of the 
Russell Library from its organization, 
and senior warden of Trinity Parish 
for about 20 years. He took active 
interest in all that pertains to the 
public schools. He was made chair- 
man of the commission to establish 
the boundary line between Rhode 
Island and Connecticut in 1887. A 
meeting of the Middlesex County Bar 
Association was held Dec. 20 to take 
action upon his death. 


1845. 


C. W. Fousom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

William Giles Dix, for many years 
a resident of Peabody, died there 
Dec. 7. He was born in Salem 75 
years ago, and was graduated at 
Harvard in 1845. Shortly after he 
went to Ecuador as private secretary 
to the United States minister. He 
traveled extensively, and was a volu- 
minous writer, having contributed 
largely to many magazines and news- 
papers, and he had also published 
several books. The greater number 
of his writings dealt with the Hamil- 
tonian theory of the centralization of 
government. About 20 years ago he 
became a Catholic, and had since that 
time written several books of a reli- 
gious nature. 

1846. 
C. E. Gurxp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
A brief notice of Dr. John Stearns 
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appeared in the last Magazine. Under 
date of Dec. 22, the following sketch 
of his life has been sent to me by his 
widow: “At the close of the civil 
war, Dr. Stearns resigned his position 
in the army, and went to Paris, where 
for several years he studied with 
Claude Bernard. While in Paris he 
received from Mr. John Hay (then our 
Secretary of Legation) the cross pre- 
sented by the Surgeon-General for 
meritorious services during the war. 
In 1870, at the beginning of the 
Franco-Prussian war, he was invited 
by Dr. Marion Simms to accompany 
the American Ambulance Corps to 
Metz. Returning to the United States 
he again entered the service, and was 
associated with Drs. Otis and Wood- 
ward in compiling the Medical His- 
tory of the War. A severe attack of 
hepatic cholic, brought on by malaria 
contracted during his service in the 
Southwest, compelled him to resign his 
position in the Army Medical Museum, 
and he again went abroad, remaining 
two years in Belgium and Germany. 
Discouraged by losses through unfor- 
tunate investments, and by frequent 
attacks of the hepatic trouble, he re- 
tired from active medical work, but 
continued to give his time and services 
freely and cheerfully to the poor 
colored people of the District, many 
of whom will remember him as a 
helper in sickness and trouble. Last 
winter he had a long and severe at- 
tack of gastritis. Upon recovery he 
had an intense longing for the country, 
and therefore gave up his home in 
Washington, and settled in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, where the delightful 
air and beautiful, unspoiled nature 
gave him endless enjoyment. On the 
President’s call for troops, he hastened 
to offer his services to Dr. Sternberg 
for duty at the front or in hospital. 
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He gained rapidly in weight and in 
strength as the summer advanced, and 
seemed fairly on the road to entirely 
recover his health, when in a few 
hours he was stricken with a sharp at- 
tack of hepatic cholic, from which 
he never rallied, dying Aug. 28.” — 
On Dec. 22 Senator G. F. Hoar de- 
livered an address at the dinner of 
the New England Society of Charles- 
ton, S. C. By the death of Senator 
Morrill on Dee. 27, Senator Hoar be- 
came the “ Father of Congress,” hav- 
ing served consecutively for 32 years, 
of which the last 8 have been in the 
Senate. He has been active in oppos- 
ing imperialism. 


1850. 
JOHN NosLe, Sec. pro tem. 
Court House, Boston. 

T. J. Coolidge has given $5000 to 
establish prizes for debating at Har- 
vard. During the winter he has been 
in Washington as a member of the 
Joint High Commission. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynss, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Joseph Howard Gray, the son of 
Moses Gray and Roxana Howard, was 
born in Sanquoit, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1828, 
and died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 22, 
1898. He was the youngest of eight 
children, of whom the late Prof. Asa 
Gray, the eminent botanist, was the 
eldest. After fitting for college, 
mostly under the tuition of a brother, 
he entered Harvard, and graduated 
with the Class of 51. He was, how- 
ever, compelled by ill-health to be 
absent for several weeks in 1850, which 
were spent in a voyage to Labrador in 
a fishing-smack, by which his health 
was completely restored. After grad- 
uating, he studied law in Utica, N.Y., 
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with C. H. Doolittle, and in New York 
in the office of S. D. Van Schaick; was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1854, 
and in 1855 became managing clerk in 
the office of Cutting, Owen & Vose. 
In 1859 he was admitted as a partner 
in that firm, of which, after several 
subsequent changes, he became the 
senior member. He was married on 
May 15, 1860, to Martha Greene Ring, 
of Cornwall, N. Y., who died on July 
14, 1893, leaving two sons, Wm. 
Ring and Joseph Howard, Jr. Mr. 
Gray has resided since 1863, for the 
most part, in Elizabeth, N.J., and has 
been for several terms a member of 
the Council of that city. His duties, 
however, as counsel and trustee of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank compelled 
him to have a residence in the State 
of New York, and it wasthere he died 
suddenly of heart disease. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The nomination of J. H. Choate as 
ambassador to Great Britain calls forth 
many laudatory articles in the public 
press. —G. L. Cary is recovering from 
a severe illness, and has taken up work 
again. — H. G. Denny was chosen, 
Dee. 1, 1898, for a few weeks’ service, 
president of The National Hamilton 
Bank of Boston, which succeeds The 
Hamilton National Bank of Boston. 
Of the latter institution he ceased to 
be a director Jan. 10, after holding 
office in its directory as a national and 
as a state bank for more than 38 years. 
— J.T. Perry read, Nov. 13, 1898, at 
the bi-centennial celebration of the 
reorganization of the First Church in 
Exeter, N. H., extracts from his his- 
torical sketch of that church, which, 
with other matter, has lately been 
published in a pamphlet of 129 pages. 
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— An obituary notice of C. C. Vinal is 
to be found in the Unitarian Year-Book 
for 1899. 
1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Charles Jacobs died in Groton on 
Jan. 29. He was the youngest son 
of Sylvester and Cynthia (Stearns) 
Jacobs, and was born in Groton on 
June 18, 1832. He fitted for college 
at Lawrence Academy, and after grad- 
uating at Harvard he began the study 
of law in the office of John Spaulding 
at Groton, but did not complete the 
course. He had been engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, owning one of the 
finest farms in Middlesex County. He 
was for many years a member of the 
Groton School Board, and part of the 
time chairman of the board. 


1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Gen. S. C. Lawrence has built on 
his Medford property an observatory 
of steel, 80 feet high, with a winding 
stairway and a platform at the top, 
which commands a wide view over 
the Middlesex Fells. — The gifts of 
Alexander Agassiz to the University 
Museum amount to $751,818.28, and 
extend over 26 years. 


1856. 
W. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Thomas Halstead died suddenly of 
heart disease, Dec. 24, 1898, at the 
Broadway Central Hotel, New York 
city, at which hotel he was living. He 
was born in New York, March 27, 
1833, the son of David P. and Jane 
(Moran) Halstead. His father having 
changed his residence to Harrison, on 
the shore of Long Island Sound, he 
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was there fitted for college by a pri- 
vate tutor. He first entered Yale, and 
from there entered Harvard in the 
second term of the Sophomore year. 
He took the degree of LL. B. at the 
Harvard Law School in 1859, and then 
opened a law office at 69 Wall St., 
New York city, where he remained in 
practice until his death. He was a 
trustee of the Union Savings Bank, of 
Westchester County, N. Y., and a di- 
rector in the Mamaroneck Bank, of 
New York. Henever married. Two 
sisters and four brothers survive him. 
— Samuel Brooks Wyman died sud- 
denly of heart disease at Lowell, Jan. 
15, 1899. He was born in Newbury- 
port, Dec. 28, 1831, and was a son of 
Samuel W. Wyman, M. D. (H. U. 
1814), who died in 1867. He entered 
Harvard at the beginning of our Soph- 
omore year. On leaving college he 
read law, and taught school in Dav- 
enport, Iowa, and afterwards was in 
Missouri and Colorado. He finally 
settled in Lowell, where he practiced 
law and kept in apparently good health 
till the day of his death. His widow, 
Jessie T. Wyman, survives him. — 
David Casares, of Merida, Yucatan, 
sent New Year’s greetings to his class- 
mates. — Dr. C. E. Vaughan and wife, 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., are spending a 
part of the winter in Cambridge. — Of 
the 92 members of the Class, 34 have 
died. — Prof. Jeremiah Smith is a trus- 
tee of Phillips Exeter Academy. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

George Middleton Barnard died in 
Mattapoisett, Dec. 1. He was born in 
Brookline in 1835; entered Harvard 
in the Class of 1857, but left college in 
1855. He received his A. B. in 1872. 
In 1857 he went to Buenos Ayres and 
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remained there a year. Then he passed 
a year in the counting-room .of G. M. 
Barnard & Co., of Boston. Another 
year in Buenos Ayres and Montevideo 
followed. During the war he enlisted 
in the New England Guards on duty at 
Fort Warren. He was commissioned 
first lieutenant in the 18th Mass. Vols. 
After a year and a half of service with 
his regiment he went on the staff of 
Maj.-Gen. Chas. Griffin, of the Army 
of the Potomac. He was personally 
engaged in 29 battles, and passed 
through the grades of captain, major, 
lieutenant-colonel and colonel, being 
mustered out in 1864. On his return 
to Boston he became a member of the 
firm of Barnard & Co. He married 
Ellen Russell, daughter of James D. 
Russell. In 1877 he joined the United 
States steamship Ashuelot, traveling 
in Japan and China. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Common Council, 
Loyal Legion, and several other mili- 
tary associations, and the Somerset 
Club. He was a few years ago in- 
spector of public buildings in Boston. 
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1858. 
James C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

John Lowell Gardner died in Boston 
of apoplexy, Dec. 10, 1898. He was 
born in Boston, Nov. 26, 1837. He 
left college at the end of the Sopho- 
more year, and after spending two 
years in Europe engaged in business 
in Boston. He was married, April 10, 
1860, to Isabella Stewart, of New 
York. He received the degree of 
A. B. at Commencement, 1898. He 
was chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy R. R. Co.; a director of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., and of 
several other corporations; a trustee 
and member of the finance committee 
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of the Suffolk Savings Bank, a trustee 
and treasurer of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and a trustee and recording sec- 
retary of the Humane Society of Mas- 
sachusetts. — William Eliot Fette died 
in Boston of appendicitis, Jan. 11, 
He was born in St. Louis, Feb. 
11,1839. He graduated the youngest 
member of the Class. He took the 
degree of A. M. in 1862. He was 
married, April 15, 1875, in Newark, 
N. J., to Eliza H., daughter of the 
Rey. Abraham Polhemus, D. D. He 
conducted a private school in Boston 
from 1858 to 1875. In October, 1875, 
he went to Europe and spent two 
years in traveling. He has since re- 
sided at 11 Walnut St., Boston. His 
wife and a daughter, Margaret Daven- 
port, survive him. — Winslow Warren 
has been elected president of the Uni- 
tarian Club.— The Rev. E. G. Porter 
has been elected president of the New 
England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety. — Dr. H. P. Walcott is a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the 
Trustees of Public Reservations. 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

F. W. Hunnewell is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy R. R. Co., in 
place of the late J. L. Gardner. 


1861. 
THe Rev. J. E. Wrieut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

J.L. Bullard was elected member 
of the New Jersey General Assembly 
last November on the Republican 
ticket.— Prof. H. P. Bowditch has 
been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Naturalists, and in that 
capacity gave an address upon “ Re- 
form in Medical Education,” at the 
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meeting of the society in New York, 
Dee. 29, 1898. 
1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

The Rev. Hercules Warren Fay, 
who died at Westboro on Jan. 31, was 
born there in 1841. After graduating 
from Harvard, he studied at the Union 
Seminary, New York city, graduating 
there in 1865. As a rector, his first 
parish was at Flatbush, N. Y., and he 
afterwards preached at West Newton 
and Nantucket. In 1885 failing health 
compelled his retirement. For many 
years he suffered intensely, but re- 
tained his cheerfulness and his interest 
in progress. He was a voluminous 
contributor of reviews to the Nation. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Mason Knapp, for 20 years 
librarian of the Bates Hall of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, died in Boston on 
Dec. 26. He was born in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., in 1839. After graduation, 
he taught mathematics and the clas- 
sics at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Brookline ; then in January, 1875, he 
entered the service of the Public Li- 
brary. At one time he had charge of 
the Barton and Prince collections, and 
catalogued the celebrated Barton Li- 
brary of Shakespeariana. In 1878 he 
was placed in charge of the reading 
room known as Bates Hall, and for 
many years was the person best known 
to the public of any in the Library’s 
service. In 1875 he married Abby 
Bartlett, who died the following year. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Dr. Thomas Dwight has retired 
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from the presidency of the Carney 
Hospital, Boston. He recently deliv- 
ered a course of lectures at the Low- 
ell Institute, Boston.— Major J. H. 
Willard, U. S. A., was a temporary 
member of ’66, not of ’65, as stated in 
the last ‘“‘ War Roll.” 


1867. 
F. H. Lincoxn, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Dr. B. F. Davenport is treasurer of 
the American Chemical Society, north- 
eastern section, and chairman of the 
Health, Park, and Water Board of 
Watertown. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

R. A. Boit, of the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters, has been chosen 
president of the Boston Associated 
Board of Trade. — In commemoration 
of its 30th year, the Class has sub- 
scribed $3384.71, to endow a free bed 
in the new Infirmary. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

A dinner was given to Prof. J. D. 
Brannan, of the Harvard Law School, 
by some 20 of his classmates residing 
in Boston, on the evening of Dec. 17, 
in recognition of the pleasure they 
felt at his return to Cambridge, and 
his appointment as professor in the 
Law School.— On Dec. 20 the Rev. 
G. E. Merrill was elected president of 
Colgate University at Hamilton, N. 
Y.— W. F. Apthorp is president of 
the Papyrus Club, Boston.— A. E. 
Willson entertained the Louisville 
Harvard Club on Dec. 29.—J. J. 
Myers is a director of the Anti-Impe- 
rialist League. 
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1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
Highland Street, Cambridge. 

J. B. Noel Wyatt has endowed, at 
Johns Hopkins University, the Wehr- 
hane Memorial Lectureship. — Roger 
Wolcott is serving his third term as 
governor of Mass. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Dr. G. M. Garland is treasurer of 
the Beacon Society, Boston.— H. A. 
Chase has been appointed a cemetery 
commissioner of Cambridge for three 
years. — In January, H.C. Lodge was 
reélected U. S. senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

Edward Gray has gone to Egypt. — 
L. L. Hubbard has resigned his posi- 
tion as State Geologist of Michigan to 
take charge of a large land and min- 
ing company in that State.— Jere- 
miah Joseph Sullivan died at his home 
in Watertown, Jan. 11. He had prac- 
ticed law in Boston since 1874, and 
had also taken some interest in town 
politics. He was a member of the 
School Board of Watertown from 
March, 1878, to March, 1881, when he 
declined a renomination, and was a 
selectman from March, 1880, to April, 
1884, when he resigned ; he was also 
chairman of the Board of Health. — 
Charlemagne Tower was in January 
appointed U. S. ambassador to Rus- 
sia ; he has been minister to Austria 
since 1897. — Perry Belmont is presi- 
dent of the Democratic Club of New 
York city. — L. C. Ledyard has been 
reélected a director of the Atlantic 
Trust Co., New York. 
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1873. 
ARTHUR L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 


Edward Grindall Reynolds died at 
Kansas City, Mo., on Nov. 15. He 
left college in Junior year and went 
West. He was the son of the late 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, t 47, of Con- 
cord. — R. B. Willson has been made 
assistant professor of Astronomy at 
Harvard. — Frederic Prince Jones, 
who had been out of health for several 
years, died at Providence, R. L., Dec. 
8. He was first marshal of the Class. 
— Henry Guernsey Hubbard died at 
Crescent City, Fla., Jan. 20.— Medi- 
cal and other journals have recently 
described a remarkable operation per- 
formed last spring by Dr. M. H. 
Richardson. It consisted of the re- 
moval of the stomach of a patient, who 
has since been restored to health. 
Only twice before has this surgical 
achievement been successful. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

U. S. Grant, Jr., was a candidate 
for U.S. senator in the recent Cali- 
fornia election. —H. C. Merwin is 
clerk of the Mass. House Committee 
on Rules. 


1875. 
Tue Hon. W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

John Chapin Lane died at Nor- 
wood, Nov. 20. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 8, 1852; and fitted at the 
Boston Latin School, where he took the 
Franklin medal. In college he was a 
member of the Pi Eta and Phi Beta 
Kappa, took second-year honors in 
mathematics, and had a disquisition at 
Commencement. After graduation he 
studied law in the office of George 
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W. Morse, and at the Law School of 
Boston University, receiving the de- 
gree of LL. B. in 1876. He was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1878, 
and practiced in Boston until his death. 
In 1879 he removed from Boston to 
Norwood. Since March, 1880, he had 
been one of the trial justices for Nor- 
folk County. He took an active inter- 
est in polities as a Republican until 
1884, and afterwards as a “Mug- 
wump” and Democrat. In 1895 he 
was chosen a member of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee. From its 
organization under the name of the 
Sound Money Democracy of Massa- 
chusetts, he acted as secretary of the 
“ Democratic National,” or Gold Dem- 
ocratic, State Committee for this State; 
and in 1896 he attended, as a delegate 
from Massachusetts, the National Con- 
vention at Indianapolis which nomi- 
nated Palmer and Buckner, and acted 
as the secretary of the delegation; was 
also secretary of the State conventions 
of said party in 1896-97. In 1896 he 
was chosen vice-president of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Massachu- 
setts, and was reélected in 1897. In 
1896 he was chosen vice-president of 
the Norwood Business Association and 
Board of Trade, and the following 
June president, and was at the same 
time selected to represent that organ- 
ization upon the Mass. State Board of 
of Trade as vice-president. He was 
chairman of the trustees of the Nor- 
wood Public Library 5 years, and had 
been a member of that board for 7 
years. He was deeply interested in 
the public schools of Norwood, serving 
as chairman of the school committee ; 
and he originated the “ Norwood Med- 
als ” given by him annually since 1890 
for merit and good scholarship. He 
was director in several mills, and of 
the Newton Street Railway Co. He 
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was active in the First Congregational 
Church of Norwood. In 1885 he be- 
came a member of Hebron Chapter of 
Freemasons ; and in 1887 of Cyprus 
Commandery of Knights Templars, 
Hyde Park. In 1896 he took the 
Seottish Rite degrees at Boston, and 
became a member of Massachusetts 
Consistory, taking the 32d degree, 
April 24, 1896. He was also a mem- 
ber of Aleppo Temple of the Mystic 
Shrine, at Boston ; of the Royal Con- 
tentment Lodge of Odd Fellows (Nor- 
wood) ; and of the Manchester Unity 
Order of Odd Fellows (an English or- 
der). He was married, Sept. 11, 1883, 
to Harriet Brewer Winslow, of Nor- 
wood. — D. W. Ross will conduct a 
course on design at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School. 
1876. 
JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Alfred Bowditch has become a trus- 
tee, in the place of C. P. Bowditch, 
’63, of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and of the Mass. Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. — P. B. Marcou has been made 
assistant professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Harvard.—R. W. Curtis 
has passed the winter at Monte Carlo, 
and in March will go to Paris, where 
he has leased a house. — H. P. Jaques 
is living on his farm in Lenox. — W. 
H. Moody led the debate in Con- 
gress against the attempt to defeat 
the appropriation for the salaries and 
expenses of the civil service commis- 
sioners. 


1877. 
JOHN F. Ty er, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 
W. H. Tillinghast is president of 
the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion. — H. O. Houghton is a director 
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of the New England Home Market 
Club. — R. Avann, for 13 years head 
of the Latin Department in Albion 
College, died at Albion, Mich., on Dee. 
3. He was born at Tenterden, Eng- 
land, July 6,1848. He was appointed 
proctor at Harvard University in Oc- 
tober, 1877, and held that position 
three years, pursuing post - graduate 
courses. He received the degree of 
A. M. from Harvard in 1880, and Ph. 
D. from Boston University a year later. 
In 1880-81 he was instructor in Latin 
and Greek in Mt. Pleasant Academy, 
N. Y., and was next principal of the 
Roslyn, N. Y., public schools, after 
which he became professor of Latin at 
Claverack College, New York. In 
1883 he became professor of Latin at 
Albion, which position he held until 
ill-health compelled him to resign in 
July, 1898. He was married, Aug. 
18, 1880, at Shreve, O., to Ella Tarbet, 
A. M., who, together with two sons, 
George H. and Robert, Jr., survive 
him. He was for many years promi- 
nent in the National Prohibition party 
in Michigan, and was twice candidate 
for superintendent of public instruction 
on its platform. 


1878. 
Jos. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

P. V. R. Ely is one of the directors of 
the reorganized Odgensburg and Lake 
Champlain R. R. Co. — Dr. Chas. Har- 
rington is president of the Papyrus 
Club, Boston, for 1899.— Dr. F. A. 
Dunbar has been reappointed inspector 
of milk and vinegar at Cambridge. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. v. L. Meyer has been reélected 
president of the Essex County Repub- 
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lican Club. — At the annual session of 
the American Economic Association, 
Prof. F. W. Taussig presented a paper 
on the need of an elastic currency ; 
he was elected chairman of the publi- 
cation committee of the association. 
He also delivered an address on the 
“ Taxation of Securities in the United 
States” before the Good Government 
Club of the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, on Jan 30. The address 
will be published in full shortly. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsoury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Arthur Perry has resigned as vice- 
president of the United Electric Se- 
curity Co., and has become the senior 
member of the firm of Perry, Coffin & 
Burr, investment bonds, 60 State St., 
Boston. — Col. Pew is with his com- 
mand, 8th Mass. U. S. Vol. Inf, at 
Matanzas, Cuba. — W. A. Gaston’s 
children turned the first earth in Jan- 
uary for the building of the elevated 
structure of the Boston Elevated R.R., 
of which Gaston is the president. — 
W. M. Grinnell is a partner in the 
firm of Morton, Bliss & Co., New 
York. — A. B. Hart delivered the first 
of the Free Municipal Lectures insti- 
tuted by Mayor Quincy. The subject 
was “ Imperialism,” although the dis- 
cussion was directed chiefly to the 
question of the Philippines, since the 
lecturer took Cuba and Porto Rico to 
be beyond the sphere of discussion 
as to what we were to do. The date 
was Jan. 12, and the place the Old 
Public Library, which has been fitted 
up as a hall.— The members of the 
Class living in the vicinity of Boston 
had an opportunity of meeting Roose- 
velt at an informal meeting at the 
Somerset Club on Nov. 26, after one 
of his lectures in the Lowell Institute 
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course. The meeting was arranged 
by several classmates, whose guests 
the Class were on this occasion. About 
50 were present, including W. S. An- 
drews, who was color-sergeant of the 
6th U. S. Vol. Inf., and carried the 
flag in Porto Rico. Pew’s health was 
drunk, and the Colonel was compelled 
to tell what he had done, and the 
Governor what he was going to do. 
He has been brevetted a brigadier- 
general. 


1881. 


Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. O. Barton is a director of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co., New York city. —J. B. Ludlow 
has formed a partnership with J. J. 
Townsend, ’79, and H. D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., 82, for the practice of law at 45 
Cedar St., New York. — Howard El- 
liott, G. M. Lane, R. C. Sturgis, and 
W. R. Thayer are members of com- 
mittees appointed by the Overseers to 
visit various departments of the Uni- 
versity. —H. 8. Ballou is president of 
the Universalist Club, Boston. — Dr. 
A. S. Thayer delivered the address at 
the opening of the Bowdoin Medical 
School, Jan. 5.— Dr. C. R. Sanger 
has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Harvard for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1899. — Gen. Cur- 
tis Guild, who has been with Lee’s 
Corps in Cuba, is spoken of as the 
probable Republican candidate for 
lieutenant-governor of Mass. next 
autumn. The Secretary of War has 


appointed him one of the colonial com- 
missioners, but he has declined. —C. 
A. Coolidge’s firm is to build the U. 
S. building at the Paris Exposition of 
1900. — Carleton Sprague is one of the 
promoters of the Buffalo Pan-Amer- 
ican Fair in 1901.— William Trow- 
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bridge Sawyer died at San Francisco, 
Aug. 26, 1898. He was born at San 
Francisco, Nov. 28, 1858, and was 
educated in the public schools of that 
city, entering college in July, 1877. 
After graduation he entered the em- 
ploy of A. J. Plate & Co., of San 
Franciso, dealers in arms and ammu- 
nition, and in Feb., 1883, became sales- 
man in the saddlery ‘house of L. D. 
Stone & Co. In Feb., 1888, he was 
admitted to the firm, which was con- 
tinued under the title of Kempkey, 
Gilham & Sawyer. He was married, 
May 14, 1888, to Letitia Proctor, of 
San Francisco, who survives him. He 
had no children. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunnincHam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Rev. J. McG. Foster, of Ban- 
gor, has been made rector of the 
Church of the Messiah, Boston, and 
has begun his duties. — W. E. Stone 
holds the honorary position of presi- 
dent of the Board of Education at 
Greensboro, N. C.— Ralph Pomeroy 
Dabney died at Milton, Jan. 15, 1899. 
He was a son of the late Samuel Dab- 
ney, and was born, Sept. 1, 1859, at 
Fayal, Azores, where for four genera- 
tions his family had been American 
consuls and honored and _ respected 
merchants. In 1891 the family re- 
moved to Southern California, as all 
mercantile business had practically 
died out at Fayal. On his vineyard at 
El Cajon, near San Diego, our class- 
mate has been since 1891 up to the 
past six months, when his ill-health 
compelled him to abandon his work 
and come East. — The Class will dine 
at the Parker House, Boston, on the 
night before Commencement, next 
June.— John Preston, of New Ips- 
wich, N. H., was elected to the New 
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Hampshire legislature by a heavy 
majority last autumn, and is chairman 
of the Committee on Education in that 
body.— The Boston Bar Association 
had a meeting in memory of Sherman 
Hoar on Dec. 10. Among the speak- 
ers were Causten Browne, Moorfield 
Storey, 66, J. B. Warner, ’69, J. T. 
Wheelwright, ’76, C. S. Hamlin, ’83, 
C. E. Cotter, District Attorney Jones, 
Judge Colt, and C. P. Greenough, ’63. 
—W. C. Wait is a member of the 
executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club. — Prof. E. E. 
Wentworth has been elected principal 
of the York (Pa.) County Academy. 
— On Dec. 6 G. L. Mayberry was re- 
elected mayor of Waltham. 


1883. 


FREDERICK NicHoLs, Sec. 
+ 2 Joy St., Boston. 

C. M. Belshaw, in the lower house 
of the California legislature, intro- 
duced, on Jan. 4, a resolution, which 
was passed the same day, instructing 
the State’s representatives in Con- 
gress to support the administration’s 
policy in the Philippine question. — 
G. M. Davis is assistant superintend- 
ent of the Blast Furnace Department 
of the works of the Watts Iron and 
Steel Syndicate, at Middlesboro, Ky. 
— Waldo Fuller, on his way out of the 
Klondike, came down by the Stikeen 
River route, walking alone through the 
wilderness, with his pack, gun, and 
compass, for 1200 miles. He is now 
in the employ of the Standard Fire- 
Proofing Company, of Perth Amboy, 
N. J.—C.S. Hamlin made an argu- 
ment in November hefore the Interna- 
tional High Commission at Washing- 
ton in behalf of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association and other trade 
associations of New England. He has 
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been appointed by Gov. Wolcott a 
member of the Board of Paris Expo- 
sition Managers for Massachusetts. 
He was elected, in December, vice- 
president of the Mass. Reform Club, 
and a director of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association. — F. W. Kaan 
was chosen, on Jan. 26, chairman of 
the Committee on Admission of the 
Home for Aged Women, of Boston, 
which institution he has served for the 
last seven years as secretary, and also 
as a member of the Board of Man- 
agers.— A. C. Lane has been spending 
the winter in Boston, but returns in 
the spring to Houghton, Mich., to re- 
sume his geological work for the State. 
— J. F. Moors was very active as a 
speaker in the last municipal cam- 
paign in Boston, lending his chief ef- 
forts to the election of an efficient 
school board. — J. A. Noyes has been 
elected a member of the Cambridge 
Social Dramatic Club, and of the 
Cambridge Musical Society.—C. P. 
Perin narrowly escaped death in a 
railway accident last August, while 
going to Middlesboro, Ky., on the 
Louisville and Nashville R. R. He was 
severely cut and bruised, and, still 
suffering from the nervous shock, he 
went with his wife in September on a 
short trip to England, and returned 
home in November. — R. D. Win- 
throp served throughout the war as 
aide-de-camp, with rank of captain, on 
the staff of Maj.-Gen. J. J. Coppinger, 
commanding the 4th Army Corps, and 
received his discharge when the lat- 
ter was retired, on Nov. 1.— George 
Cary, who was associated with our 
Class throughout the four years asa 
special student, received the degree of 
S. B. in 1891; but owing to changes 
incident to the reorganization of the 
Dean’s office at that time, the matter 
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was overlooked, and he was not in- 
formed of it until last November. 
After leaving college, he went to 
Paris, where he took the architectural 
course at the Beaux Arts, and then 
returning to his home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
has continued to practice his profes- 
sion there with substantial success. — 
Wallace Rice has published a volume 
entitled “ The Flying Sands,” contain- 
ing the verses written by him during 
the last fourteen years ; and as the 
book is not for sale, he will be glad to 
send a copy to any classmate “who 
thinks he can stand it.” 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpsarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. L. Conant has been appointed by 
Gen. Ludlow chairman of a commis- 
sion to investigate the finances of Ha- 
vana. — By less than 100 votes in over 
30,000, G. U. Crocker was defeated for 
reélection to the Boston Board of Al- 
dermen. — T. L. Frothingham has be- 
come a member of the firm of Steele, 
De Friese & Frothingham, of 32 Lib- 
erty St., New York city. Mr. Steele, 
the head of the firm, is the district 
attorney for Kings County, recently 
appointed by Gov. Roosevelt.— No- 
tice will shortly be sent to every mem- 
ber of the Class of the time and place 
of the dinner next June.— On Jan. 
21 Fiske Warren, in behalf of the 
trustees of the Public Library of Bos- 
ton, presented the secretary of the 
Sir Walter Scott Memorial Commit- 
tee in London with a long address on 
vellum, thanking the committee for 
the gift of a bust of Scott, and recog- 
nizing in this ‘‘ an act of international 
courtesy, and a mark of the growing 
harmony of interests between the two 
leading powers of the civilization of 
the world.” 
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1885. 
Henry M. Wiis, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 28, 
was set apart by the National House 
of Representatives for addresses in 
memory of the late Representative 
Jokn Simpkins, of Yarmouth. Eulo- 
gistic addresses were made by his 
successor, Congressman Greene, by 
other members of the Massachusetts 
delegation and by G. E. Foss. — J. J. 
Storrow is chairman of the committee 
of Boston men interested in boating, 
appointed, as the result of a meeting 
at the B. A. A., to appear before the 
legislature and ask for the repeal of 
the present law providing for the con- 
struction of a dam across the Charles 
River at St. Mary’s St. — Shafter 
Howard is again to make San Fran- 
cisco his home.—J. E. Thayer has 
been reélected president of the New 
England Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
Association. — C. B. Gleason has 
changed his address to San José, Cal., 
where he is engaged in teaching. — 
W. W. Winslow was the poet at the 
annual dinner of the Jefferson County 
Bar Association, held at Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa., on Jan. 10. His subject was 
“The Honest Juryman.” — J. W. Be- 
mis is the architect of the Brimmer 
Chambers, a model apartment house 
for bachelors recently completed, over- 
looking the Charles River in Boston. 
— Dr. Theodore Dunham has changed 
his address to 305 W. 76th St., New 
York city.—C. L. Barnes, formerly 
at Georgetown, Eldorado Co., Cal., is 
reported as engaged in some mining 
work for R. R. Grayson, ’86. — The 
committee of the Class charged with 
the preparation of the Class Album 
report that they still have on hand 
several copies uncalled for by the 
subscribers. They contain portraits 
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of all the Faculty, views of all the 
College buildings and athletic groups, 
besides the members of the Class. 
Copies may be obtained by any one 
by writing to the Class Secretary. 
—H. P. Peirson has been engaged 
for about a year as representative of 
the assignees and receiver in winding 
up the affairs of several woolen mills 
and a large wool commission house. 
—Arthur Langmaid Calhoun was 
killed by an accident at his mill in 
Wolfville, N.S., Jan. 10,1899. He 
was born, Aug. 15, 1861, at St. John, 
N. B., of Scotch-Irish stock, the same 
from which sprang Senator John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina. He pre- 
pared at Horton Academy and Acadia 
College in Nova Scotia, from which he 
graduated in 1882. After a year spent 
at Harvard with the Class of ’84 and 
a year out of college, he entered ’85 as 
a Senior and took his A. B. with the 
Class. His first serious work after 
leaving college was in connection with 
the Boston Evening Traveler as re- 
porter and occasional dramatic critic. 
About 1890 he went to Tacoma, Wash., 
and continued his newspaper work on 
the Tacoma Daily Ledger. This he 
gave up after a comparatively short 
time to accept a position as one of the 
teachers of the Tacoma High School. 
In July, 1894, for family reasons he 
returned to his old home, St. John, 
N. B., and became a partner in the 
corn-milling business in which his fa- 
ther had been interested. About a 
year ago he removed to Wolfville, 
N.S., where he carried on the same 
business. He leaves a widow and two 
small children. — R. S. Bickford has 
changed his business address from 53 
State St. to 60 State St., Boston. — 
P. E. Presbrey of the Longwood Club 
has been reélected secretary of the 
National Lawn Tennis Association. — 
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J. E. Thayer is one or the two vice- 
presidents: of the new Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club which is to build a club- 
house at Readville, near the Forbes 
track. 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

J. F. McClure expects to spend the 
coming year in travel, and is at pre- 
sent in Arizona. — W. L. Smith has 
opened an office at 254 Beacon St., 
Boston, and J.C. Ayer is practicing at 
66 Madison Ave., New York. — W. 
W. Baldwin has been elected presi- 
dent of the recently formed Maryland 
Club of New York. — F. R. Frost was 
captain of the 3d U.S. Vol. Infantry 
from South Carolina, from June 29, 
1898, until his resignation in Decem- 
ber. He was stationed at Macon and 
Savannah, Ga., Santiago de Cuba, 
Guantanamo, and Manzanillo. He 
suffered from malarial fever. —I. L. 
Winter, formerly at Orchard Lake, 
Mich., has become headmaster at 
Kenyon Military Academy, connected 
with Kenyon College, Gambier, O. — 
G. B. Bryant spent last summer in 
Mackinaw Island, Mich., and in To- 
ronto. He has been in New York 
since October, 1898. — T. Hunt is as- 
sociated with Gaston, Snow & Sal- 
tonstall at 8 Congress St., Boston. — 
T. W. Reynolds is married and has 
six children. He is living in Prato, 
Italy.— G. L. Peabody became a mem- 
ber of the banking house of Messrs. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. on Jan. 1, 1899. 
—F. W. Atherton is abroad for the 
winter, at present in Italy, and plans 
to return home some time during the 
spring. —J. H. Payne has gone to 
Cuba on the Marcellus. — Capt. A. P. 
Gardner has been reélected chairman 
of the finance committee of the Massa- 
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chusetts Republican State Committee. 
— W. S. Barnes was appointed cap- 
tain of Company C, 8th California 
Vol. Infantry, June 28, 1898. July 
7 the regiment was mustered into 
United States service, and was sta- 
tioned subsequently at Camp Barrett, 
Fort Scott, and the Presidio, all on 
the Bay of San Francisco. Barnes re- 
signed Jan. 8, 1899. During three 
months of his service he acted as 
judge-advocate of the general court- 
martial of the Department of Califor- 
nia. 
1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

W. S. Pinkham is serving his fourth 
term as councilman of Quincy. — 
Thomas Hunt has been reappointed a 
member of the Cambridge Board of 
Health. He has associated himself 
with Gaston, Snow, & Saltonstall, 8 
Congress St., Boston. — Prof. Garrett 
Droppers has been elected president 
of the University of South Dakota, at 
Vermillion, S. D. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough, St., Boston. 

W. H. Furness has returned from 
his trip to Borneo, and is at his home 
in Wallingford, Delaware County, Pa. 
— W. M. Van Heusen is at Los 
Angeles, Cal. —F. B. Williams has 
removed his law offices to the new 
First National Bank Building, 50 
State St., Hartford, Conn. — The Sec- 
retary has issued his Decennial Re- 


port. 
1889. 


J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
34} Shepard St., Cambridge. 
C. A. Bunker’s address is Room 58, 
5 Tremont St., Boston. — Allston Burr 
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has entered into partnership with Ar- 
thur Perry, ’80, and Winthrop Coffin, 
to deal in government, state, municipal, 
and corporation bonds, at 60 State 
St., Boston. — The Rev. F. M. Brooks 
has withdrawn his resignation as rec- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Lynn. — H. P. Johnson, Ph. D. (Chi- 
cago, 1894), has been assistant profes- 
sor of Zodlogy at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal., since 1894. 
— R. G. Leavitt is studying botany in 
the Harvard Graduate School. — Capt. 
P. M. Lydig has been since July, 1898, 
stationed at Honolulu as chief and 
purchasing commissary, U. S. Army. 
He writes: “ Would advise members of 
the Class not to come to the Hawaiian 
Islands unless for pleasure.” — J. D. 
Merrill has been elected to the Com- 
mon Council of Cambridge. — Chas. 
Warren and G. Perry (Warren & 
Perry) have removed to 39 Court St., 
Boston. Warren has an article in the 
Harvard Law Review for Jan., 1899, 
on “ Massachusetts as a Philanthropic 
Robber.” — Moses Reuben (Special, 
’89) is a lawyer at Room 528, 53 State 
St., Boston. —J. H. Sears is on the 
committee of alumni to arrange fora 
Memorial for the Harvard men killed 
in the Spanish war.— R. C. Surbridge 
is vice-president of the Fortuna Gold 
Mining Co. 


1890. 
Jos. B. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

F. L. Codman has been reélected an 
alderman of Boston.— W. E. B. Du- 
bois, professor of Sociology at Atlanta, 
presided at the convention of the 
American Negro Academy, held in 
Washington, D.C., on Dec, 27-28.— 
The Rev. A. H. Pingree was ordained 
at Pigeon Cove in November. 
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1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Unless otherwise advised, the Class 
will meet on Commencement Day in 
Holworthy 24. — Theodore Chamber- 
lin, M. D., is established at Concord. — 
J. P. Lee is of the law firm Parrish & 
Pendleton, 44 and 46 Broadway, New 
York. — H. W. Corning was captain 
of Troop B in the First Ohio Vol. 
Cavalry. — At the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs held in Cambridge, Dec. 28-30, 
one of the most interesting features 
was a paper read by C. H. C. Wright, 
on Graduate Study in England and 
France. — C. Hidden Page has a poem 
in the January Century entitled “ You 
taught me Memory.” — L. K. Morse 
is the secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Roxbury Latin School. His 
address is 156 Newbury St., Boston. 
—R. S. Hale, 95 Exeter St., is one 
of the executive committee of the 
same association. — S. C. Brackett was 
a Democratic nominee for alderman 
at the last Boston election. He is 
with Gargan & Keating, lawyers, Pem- 
berton Sq.— Dr. S. W. Allen was 
one of the surgeons on duty at Mon- 
tauk Point during the war. —L. M. 
Stockton was elected common council- 
man of Boston at the last election. 
He is the present court tennis cham- 
pion. — Herbert Small, of the publish- 
ing firm of Small, Maynard & Co., 6 
Beacon St., is the author of the two 
Handbooks (1) of the Boston Public 
Library and (2) of the New Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, D. C.— 
Francis Rogers has issued a circular 
announcing his entering into the musi- 
cal profession. His address is 19 W. 
46th St., New York city. On Dec. 6 
he gave a concert in Boston Associa- 
tion Hall. — E. O. Cox is with Cooper 
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& Wigand, engineers and contractors, 
1133 Broadway, New York. —T. J. 
Stead is with Ashwell & Co., mem- 
bers of the N.Y. Stock and Produce 
Exchange, at 30 Broad St., New York. 
— R. E. Tileston is of the firm Tileston 
& Livermore, paper, etc., 153 Congress 
St., Boston. —G. N. Lamb has gone 
to Australia for his firm, Henry W. 
Peabody & Co., commission mer- 
chants. His address will be, care of 
them; Sydney, New South Wales. — 
A. N. MecGeoch has been admitted to 
a partnership interest in the firm of 
Tracy & Co., bankers, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange and Board 
of Trade. He has charge of the Mil- 
waukee office of the firm at 79-81 
Michigan St.—F. D. Chester has 
returned from Budapest, where he is 
U. S. consul, on leave of absence. He 
will probably leave soon again for 
Asia. — J. H. Walker, Jr.’s, address is, 
care Y. Tracy & Co., 224 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. — B. A. Gould wrote the 
poem for the New York graduates’ 
dinner to the football team. — G. L. 
Osgood is with Meredith & Grew, 
real estate, 15 Congress St., Boston. 
— A. W. Weld is in the firm of F. S. 
Mead & Co., stock brokers, 7 Exchange 
Pl., Boston. —E. F. Fitzhugh is in 
Idaho City, Idaho.— A. J. Garceau 
has received an honorable discharge 
from Battery A, M. V. M.—Wes- 
ton Stickney died, Nov. 25, 1898, in 
New York city, after a short illness of 
typhoid fever. He was practicing law 
with Parsons, Shepard & Ogden in 
New York city. — J. A. Lowell, Dem., 
has been reélected alderman of New- 
ton. — Dr. S. W. Allen, well known at 
York Harbor, who graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School in 1897 
and recently finished a sixteen months’ 
term of service at the Massachusetts 
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General Hospital, has opened an office 
at 509 Beacon St., Boston. — A. S. 
Austrian has been admitted to the law 
firm of Moran, Kraus & Mayer, Chi- 
cago ; his residence is 3129 Michigan 
Ave. — R. W. Atkinson is teaching at 
the Morristown, N. J., School. —Jos. 
Leiter has established a milk trust at 
Chicago. — J. F. Bass was wounded in 
one of the engagements before Manila 
early in February.—Q. A. Shaw is 
amateur racquet champion of America. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

W. S. Bangs has moved his law 
office to 23 Court St., Boston. —Sam- 
uel Adams has moved his office to 184 
La Salle St., Chicago, where he is 
associated with J. B. Payne, lately 
judge of the Superior Court. — H. J. 
Coolidge is associated in his law prac- 
tice with A. P. Loring, 22 Congress 
St., Boston. — Charles Garrison sends 
a new address, Box 424, Lexington.— 
Dr. J. W. Cummin’s address is 409 
Marlborough St., Boston.—J. W. 
Ames returned to America last August 
after two years of stndy at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. He is now a 
member of the firm Chase & Ames, 
architects, 13 Exchange St., Boston. 
He will reside at Phillips Place, Cam- 
bridge, where he is building a house. 
— William MacDonald, as chairman 
of committee, presented an extended 
review of text-books in American his- 
tory before the New England History 
Teachers’ Association in Boston, Oct. 
15. The paper was printed in the 
Educational Review, and has since been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. — W. H. 
Wiggin, Jr., resides at 309 West 46th 
St., New York city.—L. H. Davis’s 
address is 10 Allston Terrace, Brigh- 
ton.— Arthur Amory, Jr., died in 
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New York on Dec. 20. He was the 
son of Arthur Amory, ’62.—C. §. 
Baxter, having been two years in the 
Medford Common Council, — last year 
as its president, —is this year an al- 
derman of Medford.— A new half- 
course in Egyptian Archaeology is 
offered during this half-year by A. M. 
Lythgoe. — H. P. Dodge has been 
appointed assistant secretary of lega- 
tion at Berlin. 


1893. 
Frep W. Moore, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

F. E. Farley is instructor at Syra- 
cuse University, N. Y.—C. W. Collier 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Congregational Church in Orange. 
—G. L. Sheldon, during the late war, 
was captain of the Third Nebraska 
Light Infantry, and was stationed at 
Savannah, Ga. — W. M. Reed is teach- 
ing astronomy at the College Observa- 
tory with the west equatorial tele- 
scope.—J. T. Hughes is practicing 
law at 28 State St., Boston. —F. C. 
Schrader had charge of the United 
States Army Copper River and Alaska 
Exploring Expedition.—R. K. Thomas 
was with the Rough Riders at Tampa, 
Florida, from June to August. — N. T. 
Robb is now partner in the banking 
firm of Henderson & Co., 24 Nassau 
St., New York, and represents them 
on the New York Stock Exchange. — 
A.N. Broughton is practicing medicine 
at 7 Revere St., Jamaica Plain. —R. 
C. Larrabee is practicing medicine at 
912 Beacon St., Boston. — L. W. Gil- 
bert is practicing medicine at 17 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. — R. J. Mulford 
will conduct Camp Choconut, a sum- 
mer camp for boys, near Friendsville, 
Pa., for the fourth year. His present 
address is Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn. —C. G. Hubbell’s address is 
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changed to Lancaster. — F. C. Lucas 
is now at 55 West 47th St., New York 
city. — L. A. Frothingham has changed 
his law office to 39 Court St., Boston. 
—C. H. Fiske, Jr., has been appointed 
an official examiner of titles under the 
Torrens Land Act.— The second re- 
port of the Secretary will be published 
this spring. It has been delayed in 
order that it might include a full war 
history of the members of the Class. — 
The Secretary intends to offer his resig- 
nation with this report. It is impos- 
sible for him to give the work the 
time and attention it deserves. — The 
second triennial dinner of the Class 
takes place this year. Further no- 
tice of the dinner will be sent out in 
due season. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 


Care Morgan & Harjes, Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris. 


The Secretary has received the fol- 
lowing reports from ’94 men who 
served in the late war. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Mr. 
W. G. Brown’s article in the last num- 
ber of the Graduates’ Magazine. There 
are doubtless many other details of 
interest still unreported, which should 
be sent to the Secretary at once for 
preservation in the Class records. C. 
N. Barney. “I was asst. surgeon 
(with relative rank of ensign) in the 
U.S. Navy, from May 12 to Sept. 15, 
and have been Ist lieut. and asst. sur- 
geon of the 5th Mass. Infantry, U.S.V., 
since Oct. 14. As medical officer of 
the U.S. 8S. Scindia, I was in Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba, during the middle 
and latter part of June, and there for 
several days and nights saw fighting 
between the Spaniards and the U. S. 
marines about Camp McCalla, Playa 
del Este, and the bombardments of 
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Caimanera and Cayo Toro. On Oct. 
14 I was commissioned 1st lieut. and 
asst. surgeon, 5th Mass. Inf., U.S. V., 
and have since been with the regiment 
at Camp Meade. Received orders 
Nov. 2 to go to Greenville, S. C., in 
command of a detachment of sixty 
members of the Hospital Corps, to fit 
up and take charge of the hospital for 
the 2d Div. 2d Army Corps, until the 
whole corps can be moved.” J. C. 
Breckinridge, private Troop A, N. Y. 
C.V. “Received commission May 28, 
1898, as captain and asst. quartermas- 
ter on Maj.-Gen. Wilson’s staff in 
Puerto Rico. Resigned Nov. 30, 1898.” 
A. F. Cosby was practicing law in 
the city of New York when the Cuban 
war began. He was a member of 
Squadron’A, N. Y. National Guard, and 
tried to go with Troop A of that organ- 
ization to the front, but was unsuccess- 
ful. He then went to San Antonio, 
Texas, where he was mustered in the 
1st U.S.Vol. Cavalry, commonly called 
‘ Rough Riders,’ as a private, on May 
27, 1898. He was assigned to Troop 
K, which was among the two squadrons 
of Rough Riders that sailed from 
Tampa in Gen. Shafter’s expedition to 
Santiago de Cuba. He was in the en- 
gagement at Las Guasimas, June 24, 
and also in the fight of July 1 at San- 
tiago. While charging with his troop 
up the hill at San Juan Heights, he 
was wounded, a Mauser bullet going 
through his hat-rim, grazing his right 
cheek near the temple, passing through 
his right hand in three places, and 
entering his right chest, where it is 
still lodged. He walked back to his 
regimental hospital, and the next day 
walked to Siboney, a distance of twelve 
miles, where he secured transportation 
home. On the recommendation of 
Col. Roosevelt for ‘ showing gallantry 
and efficiency inall the fighting,’ he was 
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promoted to asst. adjt.-gen. with the 
rank of captain of Vols. He was mus- 
tered out of the ‘ Rough Riders’ Aug. 
14, and accepted his commission Aug. 
15. In September he was ordered 
to duty with the 2d A. C. at Camp 
Meade, Pa., where he was temporarily 
attached to the staff of Maj.-Gen. 
Graham, commanding, and later, with 
permanent duty, to the 2d Brig., 1st 
Div., there.” J. W. Glidden. “ Ac- 
cepted commission, 2d lieut., with 4th 
Infantry Regulars, July 22, Served 
with regiment in Cuba and at Mon- 
tauk Point, where I was taken ill with 
typhoid fever. Was removed from 
the camp to Newport Hospital, R. L., 
where I was most splendidly cared for. 
Am still on leave of absence, ‘on ac- 
count of sickness,’ until the last of this 
month [November], when I return to 
my regiment, Fort Sheridan, Ill. As 
I am commissioned for life, I have not 
yet decided whether to stay perma- 
nently in the army or not.” T. Law- 
rence. “Went out with Troop A, 
N. Y. V. C., to Camp Black, N. Y., 
May 2; mustered in U.S. service May 
20, Camp Algerabout May 21. Com- 
missioned 1st lieut. 2d U. S. V. C. 
July 2, and ordered to Brig.-Gen. O. 
H. Ernst as aide-de-camp. Reported 
to Gen. Ernst at Charleston, S. C., 
July 7, under orders for Santiago till 
the 13th, when orders changed to 
Puerto Rico. Sailed July 20 by trans- 
port La Grande Duchesse. Off Cape 
San Juan the 25th, Guanico 27th. 
Landed at Ponce (Playa) the 28th. 
Started up country about Aug. 6; 
brigade consisted of 2d and 3d Wis- 
consin Inf., 16th Pa. Inf., and Lan- 
caster battalion of Regular Artillery 
(Pott’s Battery, F, of the 3d, and An- 
derson’s, B, of the 4th). Took Coamo 
Aug. 9. Artillery duel against enemy’s 
works at Aibonito Aug. 12. Just 
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starting on flank march on 13th, when 
news of protocol stopped us. Ocecu- 
pied Aibonito Sept. 24, Cayez Sept. 
25th. Brigade at Cayez Oct. 4 and 5, 
Started back (50 per cent. sick) Oct. 
6. Sailed on U. S. transport Min- 
newaska Oct. 10. Arrived in New 
York Oct. 17. Am still in service, 
and am on waiting orders.” —J. D. 
Hubbell is traveling in Mexico. —C, 
M. Carter has a mining claim of 180 
acres at Ohio City, Gunnison Co., 
Colo. — C. T. Keller is freight solicitor 
for the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific R. R. at Denver, Colo. — The 
Nation, in reporting a meeting of 
the Ornithological Union, Washington, 
Nov., 1898, says: “One novelty was 
introduced by Mr. Sylvester Judd, 
whose graphophone rendered the song 
of the Thrasher.” —M. Ostheimer is 
studying medicine in Vienna, Austria ; 
address, care Eduard von Kanitz, 12 
Wallfischgasse. — A. Bettman was 
admitted to the bar of Ohio in Oct., 
1898, and is practising law with Wilby 
& Wald, Cincinnati. — H. A. Cutler’s 
address is care B. Douglass, Jr., 
Orange, N. J.— A. von W. Leslie’s 
address is 1694 Blair St., Hamline, St. 
Paul, Minn. — The Rev. E. D. Eustis 
was married to Anna Van Stone, To- 
ledo, O., Dec. 21; address, Long- 
mont, Colo.— The Rev. Leander 
Coolidge died, Jan. 29, at Liberty, 
N.Y. He was born at Natick in 1869. 
After graduating in 1894, he entered 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, where he remained one year, 
and then went to the Yale Divinity 
School. In 1896 he preached at 
Hemmingsford, Neb. He then re- 
turned to Yale, where he stayed until 
his health failed.—In January the 
Secretary was at Tours, France, and 
expected to remain abroad two years. 
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1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwMAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The following changes of address 
are to be noted: F. J. Buchanan, Fort 
Worth, Texas; J. A. Fairlie, 218 West 
123d St. New York city; George 
Hogg, 2 Salisbury Road, Brookline ; 
Louis How, 1111 Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. The Secretary would 
like the addresses of S. R. Hooper and 
W. B. Noyes. —G. Edmunds, F. S. 
Elliot, F. B. Hill, H. D. Tudor, and 
Brooks Walker were admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in February. — Ro- 
land Gray is private secretary to Jus- 
tice Gray of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
—F. W. Grinnell, attorney and coun- 
selor at law, has an office at 10 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — Dr. J. C. Han- 
cock in December sailed for Manila 
on the U. S. S. Buffalo as the guest 
of Commander Hemphill. — Edward 
Harding was admitted to the New 
York bar last October, and is in the 
office of Carter & Ledyard, 54 Wall 
St., New York city. —R. M. Johnson 
is private secretary to the president of 
the Chicago and Northwestern R. W. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. —G. L. Lincoln is 
at Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. —T. K. Lothrop, Jr., is in the 
law office of John Lowell, ’77, Boston. 
—E. von Mach, third-year student 
in the Harvard Graduate School, has 
charge of the T Wharf Reading 
Room, —a philanthropy for Boston 
fishermen. —C. H. Mills is with F. S. 
Moseley & Co., bankers and note- 
brokers, Boston.—F. H. Nash is a 
member of the law firm of Nash & 
Nash, with offices at 5 Tremont St., 
Boston. — A. J. Peters is with Proctor 
& Warren, lawyers, Boston. —J. W. 
Thomas was one of the two men to 
whom the Hayden Scholarship in the 
Harvard Medical School was awarded 
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this year.— Dr. J. D. Weis is at the 
Mass. General Hospital as senior 
medical house officer. —Dr. C. B. 
Wormelle is at the City Hospital, 
Boston. — Howard Whitmore, attor- 
ney and counselor at law, has an office 
in the Ames Building, Boston.—M. 
W. Whitney, Jr., has been singing in 
oratorio in the West. He sang the 
Messiah at Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Pittsburg. — 8S. P. White is in the law 
offices of Moulton, Loring & Loring, 
Worthington Building, Boston. — W. 
B. Wolffe is one of the three trustees 
of the Wellesley Land Trust. — Thorn- 
dike Spalding has been elected to the 
Cambridge Common Council. — W. 
E. Stark is teaching physics in the 
Cambridge High and Manual Training 
schools. — H. A. Bull has opened a law 
office in the Ellicott Square Building, 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—F. S. Elliot is in the 
office of Storey & Thorndike, lawyers, 
Boston. —S. E. Johnson is secretary 
of the Union Title Co., Louisville, Ky. 


1896. 
H. R. Srorrs, Sec. 
18 Brown St., Norfolk, Va. 

C. W. Dorsey has been appointed 
assistant in the Division of Soils, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, in Washington, 
D.C.—J. F. Osborn went to Matan- 
zas, Cuba, in January, to engage in en- 
gineering. — The Secretary is general 
inspector of the Seaboard Air Line, 
Norfolk, Va. 

1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon 8t., Brookline. 

A. M. Beale is continuing his study 
of law at Barnstable. — J. Dean isa 
broker in real estate and life insur- 
ance, with an office in the Brazer 
Building, State St., Boston, the part- 
nership of Hill, Dean & Co. having 
been dissolved.—T. B. Gannett is 
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with Parkinson & Burr, stock brokers, 
Exchange Building, Boston. — W. L. 
Garrison, Jr., is with Perry, Coffin & 
Burr, dealers in investment bonds, 60 
State St., Boston. — A. T. Harris is 
with Blake Bros. & Co., bankers, 
State St., Boston. — C.J. Paine is as- 
sistant cashier in the banking house of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., State St., Bos- 
ton. — J. L. Little, H. A. Phillips, and 
I. Bowditch are studying at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
the first two taking special courses in 
Architecture, and the last in Engineer- 
ing. — R. L. Scaife is in the advertis- 
ing department of the Atlantic Monthly. 
—F. M. Stanwood, Jr., is with the 
Boston and Maine R. R.— A. W. Ste- 
vens is with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
bankers, 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
—R. H. Stevenson, Jr., is in the wool 
house of Whitman, Farnsworth & 
Thayer, Federal St., Boston. — C. V. 
Taylor is in a national bank in Haver- 
hill. — L. C. Tuckerman is with Fenno 
Bros. & Childs, wool, Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. — Sturgis Coffin, 2d, is with 
Leland, Towle & Co., bankers, Con- 
gress St., Boston. —M. E. Ginn is 
with the publishing firm of Ginn & 
Co., Boston. — Edmund Stevens is 
with Hornblower & Weeks, stock 
brokers, Exchange Building, Boston. 
—J.T. Hewes is in the office of the 
Electrical Association, Kilby St., Bos- 
ton. — H. W. Wellington, Jr., is trea- 
surer of the Silver Lake Cord Co., 
Chauncey St., Boston. — The address 
of R. H. Hunt is 24 Webster St., 
West Newton. —C. L. Barnard is 
teaching at the University of Ohio. — 
The death of A. M. Marks is re- 
ported. 
1898. 
B. H. Hayegs, Sec. 
Robeson 8t., Jamaica Plain. 
All’98 men who have changed their 
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residence since graduation should no- 
tify the Secretary immediately. The 
address book will not be completed 
for a month or two, and the Secretary 
urges the hearty codperation of those 
who have it in their power to help. — 
S. L. Fuller, besides being Graduate 
Manager of Athletics at Cambridge, 
has entered the banking and broker- 
age business, and is with the firm of 
Jackson & Curtis, Congress St., Bos- 
ton.—F. Y. Hall is with Tucker, 
Anthony & Co., bankers and brokers, 
Exchange Building, Boston. —J. L. 
Valentine is with Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Congress St., Boston. — J. W. Pren- 
tiss is with Devens, Lyman & Co., 
bankers and brokers, Post Office Sq., 
Boston. — H. M. Adams, who was re- 
ported in the last issue of the Maga- 
zine to be with Devens, Lyman & Co., 
left that firm during the middle of 
December, and accepted a position 
with Richardson, Hill & Co. He is 
now with Wrightington & Dunlop 
(both of ’97), in the real estate busi- 
ness, at the Equitable Building, Milk 
St., Boston. —G. W. Bouvé is with 
F.S. Mead & Co., bankers and bro- 
kers, Exchange Place, Boston. — E. F. 
Pitman is acting as messenger in the 
Shoe and Leather National Bank, 
Equitable Building, Milk St., Boston. 
—J. B. Multon is with John Babcock 
& Co., manufacturers of coach and 
ear varnishes, 112 Water St., Boston. 
—P. S. Gill is vice-president of the 
C. H. Gill Lumber Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. — R. S. Dunn has returned from 
the Klondike, and has accepted a po- 
sition on the Commercial Advertiser of 
New York, N. Y.— P. V. Bacon is with 
the publishing firm of Allyn & Bacon, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. — P. M. 
Sawyer is with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., publishers, 4 Park St., Boston. — 
Alfred Johnson is studying French 
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and German literature at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris.— A. W. Spencer is with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers; his 
address is 17 East 31st St., New York, 
N. Y.—H. W. Williams has given 
up his position in the Third National 
Bank, and is now with E. H. Gay & 
Co., bankers, 131 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ton.—G. H. Breed is with Breed & Ste- 
vens, coal and wood dealers, 304 Broad 
St., Lynn.— E. O. Shepard is with 
W. F. Putnam & Co., bankers and 
brokers, cor. Devonshire and Water 
Sts., Boston. — H. E. Millard is in the 
Graduate School, and is also studying 
at the Bussey Institution; address 
1657 Cambridge St., Cambridge. — 
J. A. L. Odde, Jr., is an instructor 
in Mathematics in the local high 
school, Danville, Ill. — The addresses 
are wanted of the following men: 
Winslow Mallory, H. 8S. Patterson, A. 
P. Zeller, F. P. Westeott, W. E. Con- 
nolly, W. S. Bass, W. O. Jewell. — 
Albert Watson Davis died suddenly 
of heart failure on Dec. 23, 1898, at 
his home in West Roxbury. He had 
been sick but a few weeks with ty- 
phoid fever. He was born in Boston, 
April 7, 1874, and received his early 
education in preparation for Harvard 
in the public schools, entering college 
from the Boston Latin School. Dur- 
ing his Freshman year he was with 
the Freshman crew until April, when 
he had to stop on account of sickness. 
The following years he played on the 
Class nine, and acted as captain of 
the team which won the championship 
during the Junior year and defeated 
Yale, ’98. While in college he was a 
member of the Institute of 1770,4.K.E., 
and the Hasty Pudding Club. — The 
Secretary has received no information 
as yet from members of ’98 living 
away from Boston. — D. M. Goodrich 
returned to Cambridge for Christmas, 
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but left shortly afterward and is now 
back in Paris with H. Sayre. — C. C. 
Bull is now in Belmont, Cal., but hopes 
to come East this spring. —S. W. 
Fordyce is living on a ranch. — F. A. 
Sterling is studying law in St. Louis. 
—N. W. Cabot is in the real estate 
business with his brother.—R. S. 
Huidekoper is at Oxford, Eng., where 
he has won several prizes as coxswain 
in scrub races. —C. E. Morgan, 34d, 
recently won the first prize in debat- 
ing at Pennsylvania, and is to repre- 
sent Pennsylvania in the annual de- 
bate with Cornell.—R. P. Utter is 
with the Youth’s Companion. —S. S. 
Taft, Jr., is with the R. H. Long Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., Springfield. — W. 
E. Weaver still has a few copies of 
the Class Portfolio. His address is 
44 College House, Cambridge. — W. 
H. Rand, Jr., is with Wright & Dit- 
son, Washington St., Boston.— F. L. 
Waldo is an instructor of English in 
the Pomfret School, Pomfret Centre, 
Conn. — E. F. Phillips is principal of 
the grammar school in South Dennis. 
—S. Morrill is an assistant secretary 
of legation at Paris. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


David Ames Wells, s ’51, died at 
Norwich, Conn., Nov. 5, 1898. He 
was born in Springfield, June 17, 1828, 
his father being a descendant of 
Thomas Welles, one of the early gov- 
ernors of Connecticut, and his mother 
of David Ames, who constructed the 
U. S. armory at Springfield. In 1847 
he graduated from Williams College, 
and that same year he published “ The 
History and Sketches of Williams Col- 
lege.” In 1848 he was an editorial 
writer on the Springfield Republican, 
when he invented a machine for fold- 
ing newspapers and book-sheets. The 
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sale of this invention enabled him to 
resume his studies; he came to Har- 
vard and graduated with W. L. Jones, 
Joseph Le Conte, and J. D. Runkle in 
the first class of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. While in Cambridge he 
began in 1849, with George Bliss, ’51, 
the publication of the Amnual of Scien- 
tific Discovery, which he continued till 
1866. During the next ten years he 
brought out several scientific text- 
books, “The Science of Common 
Things” being widely circulated. In 
1857-58 he was a member of the 
publishing firm of G. P. Putnam & 
Co. In 1864 he published a pam- 
phlet entitled “Our Burden and Our 
Strength,” which gave him national 
prominence. Pres. Lincoln invited him 
to confer with Secretary Fessenden, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as to 
the best way of dealing with the gov- 
ernment’s financial difficulties. Mr. 
Wells was made chairman of the Rev- 
enue Commission, which reported in 
1866 ; he helped to establish the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. From 1866 to 1870 
he was Special Commissioner of Rev- 
enue, originating most of the reforms 
in the revenue system which Congress 
adopted in those years. In 1867 the 
Secretary of the Treasury asked him 
to formulate the draft of a new tariff, 
and, to get further information, he 
visited Europe. His draft was sub- 
mitted to Congress in December, 1867, 
but after the bill incorporating it had 
passed the Senate, it was defeated by 
a few votes in the House. In 1870 
Mr. Wells was made chairman of a 
New York State commission on taxa- 
tion, which reported in favor of the 
abolition of all taxation of personal 
property, except that of moneyed cor- 
porations. In 1877 he was chairman 
of a commission to consider the canal 
tolls in New York State. He was one 
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of the trustees of the Erie R. R. bond- 
holders, and a director of the reorgan- 
ized road. In 1872 and 1876 he was 
a delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention, and in 1876 and 1890 he 
was a Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress, but living in a strong Republican 
district he failed of election. In addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned, 
he published, 1875, “The Creed of 
the Free Trader” and “ The Produc- 
tion and Distribution of Wealth ;” 
1876, “Robinson Crusoe’s Money ;” 
1878, “Why We Trade and How We 
Trade,” and “The Silver Question, 
or, The Dollar of the Fathers versus The 
Dollar of the Sons ;” 1882, “ Our Mer- 
cantile Marine: How It Rose, In- 
creased, Became Great, Declined, and 
Decayed ;” 1884, “The Primer of 
Tariff Reform ;” 1886, ‘‘ Principles of 
Taxation ;” 1887, “A Study of Mex- 
ico;” 1888, “A Short and Simple 
Catechism” and “The Relation of 
the Tariff to Wages ;” 1889, “ Recent 
Economie Changes.” At the time of 
his death he was contributing to Ap- 
pleton’s Popular Science Monthly a 
series of articles on “The Principles 
of Taxation.” Mr. Wells’s abilities as 
an economist were early recognized in 
foreign countries. He was elected a 
member of the. Cobden Club in 1870, 
and was invited to deliver the annual 
address before that club in 1873 ; be- 
came an honorary member of the Sta- 
tistical Society of England in 1871; 
was elected foreign associate of the 
French Academy of Political Science 
in 1874 to fill the chair made vacant by 
the death of John Stuart Mill, and of 
the Reale Accademia dei Lincei of Italy 
in 1877, receiving its medal of honor 
from the latter society in 1873. The 
Berkshire Medical College honored 
him with the degree of M. D. in 1863, 
Williams College with that of LL. D, 
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in 1871, and he received the degree 
of D. C. L. from Oxford in 1874, and 
that of LL. D. from Harvard in 1889. 
He was president of the American 
Social Science Association, 1875-79, of 
the New London County (Conn.) His- 
torical Society in 1880, and of the 
American Free Trade League in 1881. 
Mr. Wells married twice: first in 
May, 1860, Mary Sanford Dwight, 
and in June, 1879, Ellen Augusta 
Dwight, both daughters of J. S. 
Dwight, of Springfield. He had one 
son by his first wife, David Dwight 
Wells, 92. Mr. Wells bequeathed his 
library to the Springfield Public Li- 
brary, and one third of his estate, in 
case his son dies childless, to that 
Library, to Harvard and to Williams 
Colleges respectively. Harvard and 
Williams are to establish each an an- 
nual prize of $500 for a thesis on 
economics. 

Robert Cushman, / 96, is practicing 
at 73 Tremont St., Boston. He is also 
instructor in Pleading at an evening 
law school. 

Sylvanus Martin Thomas, L. S., ’71, 
died in Taunton on Nov. 19, aged 48. 
He graduated at Brown in 1871, stud- 
ied for a year at the Harvard Law 
School, settled in Taunton, and soon 
established a practice. He was at 
first interested in shipping, and then 
in street railways. At the time of his 
death he was president, treasurer, and 
general counsel of the Taunton Street 
Railway Co. He was also a director 
and treasurer of the Dighton, Somer- 
set and Swansea Street Railway Co., 
from its organization in 1892 until 
last autumn. He was president of the 
Taunton and Brockton Street Railway 
Co. ; a member of the Massachusetts 
Street Railway Association, and served 
on the executive committee as secre- 
tary for the last five years. 
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Dr. J. A. Barton, m 97, is practicing 
at East Pepperell. 

Dr. Walter Hamlin Holmes, m ’79, 
died at Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 27, 
1898. He was born in Calais, Me., 
in 1854, and graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1875, and Harvard Medical 
School in 1879. He settled in Water- 
bury in 1880. He leaves a widow. 
He was a nephew of the late Vice- 
President Hannibal Hamlin. 

G. R. Stone, L. S., 770, has been 
elected to the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives. 

The Rev. W. A. Buxton, p ’86, has 
been elected president of the Nebraska 
Christian Ministers’ Association. 

Dr. E. L. Fiske, m ’86, has been 
elected for a third term to the Fitch- 
burg Common Council. 

Wm. Turtle, / ’78, of Pittsfield, was 
the Republican candidate for member 
of the Mass. House. 

Jutaro Komura, / ’77, the new Ja- 
panese Minister to the United States, 
is settled in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. John Mariner Jonah, m’60, died 
at Eastport, Me., Nov. 5, 1898. He 
was born in Hillsborough, N. B., April 
4, 1832, and had practiced in Eastport 
since 1867. He was a member of the 
Maine, New Brunswick, Maritime, and 
Canadian Medical Association, was a 
Mason and Pythian, and a zealous pro- 
moter of temperance. He held many 
municipal offices at Eastport. A wife, 
three sons, and two daughters survive. 

Dr..F. S. Binford, M. S., ’95, has 
begun practice at 65 High St., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Dr. R. W. Balkam, v ’98, has opened 
an office at Hyde Park. 

Lieut. W. Robinson, formerly in- 
structor of Military Science, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain, and 
appointed collector of customs at Cien- 
fuegos, Cuba. 
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Dr. F. H. Merriam, M. S., 95, is 
settled at Sterling. 

Dr. Sumner Augustus Patten, m’48, 
died at Skowhegan, Me., Dec. 19. He 
was born in 1820; taught school and 
kept store ; then studied at Bowdoin 
and the Harvard Medical School. He 
practiced in Monson, Me., from 1848 
to 1879, when he removed to Skowhe- 
gan. He served in the civil war as 
assistant surgeon of the 1st Maine 
Cavalry, July—Dec., 62, and took part 
in the battles of Cedar Mountain and 
second battle of Bull Run, and in Fred- 
erick City had charge of the sick sol- 
diers. He was a surgeon of the Board 
of Enrolment of the 4th Congressional 
District at Bangor. He wasa member 
of the Somerset County Medical So- 
ciety, the Maine Medical Association, 
Master of the Somerset Lodge of Ma- 
sons, formerly commander of De Molay 
Commandery, K. T., and Master of 
Dorrick Lodge at Monson. He was 
elected senator in 1868 and 1869 from 
Piscataquis County. He married, 
Oct. 30, 1849, Nancy M. Barrows, of 
Blanchard, and two children were born, 
Milton A., who was drowned July 4, 
1882, and Lizzie B. Pullen, now living 
in Washington, D.C. His wife died 
Oct. 8, 1858, and he married Emeline 
Taylor, of Monson, by whom he had 
one son, Roland. His second wife died 
March 18, 1877. 

F. A. Campbell, L. S., ’88, is a mem- 
ber of the Boston School Committee. 

Dr. E. A. Austin, m ’96, is assistant 
superintendent of the insane asylum at 
Medfield. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, has been trans- 
ferred to the Division of Forestry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, from the 
Division of Soils in the same Depart- 
ment. 

W. H. Lewis, /’95, is practicing law 
at 23 Court St., Boston. 


Non-Academic. 
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On Jan. 9 the Rev. T. J. Sawyer, 
h ’50, celebrated his 95th birthday. 
He is the oldest surviving recipient of 
an honorary degree. Harvard con- 
ferred the degree of S. T. D. on him in 
1850. 

The Rev. Henry van Dyke, h 94, 
has received a call to the chair of Lit- 
erature at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 

W. M. Sawyer, / 98, has begun to 
practice at Nashua, N. H., and was 
recently a Republican candidate for 
city solicitor there. 

Judge Howard James Reeder, L. S., 
’63, judge of the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania, died at Easton, Pa, 
Dec. 29. He was born at Easton in 
1843 ; studied at Princeton ; enlisted 
as second lieutenant in the First U. S. 
Infantry ; was wounded at New Ma- 
drid ; on his recovery joined the 153d 
Pa. Vols., first as adjutant and then 
as captain. Resigning from the army, 
he studied at the Harvard Law School, 
but did not graduate. In 1867 he 
began the practice of law with his 
brother at Easton. In 1881 he was 
appointed for one year to fill a vacancy 
on the bench in the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict. In 1884 he was elected judge in 
Northampton County, being the only 
successful candidate on the Republican 
County ticket, and held office till 1894. 
In June, 1895, he was appointed one 
of the judges of the newly established 
superior court, and was elected for a 
full term in the following November. 
In 1872 he presided over the State 
convention which nominated Hartranft 
for governor. In 1876 he wasa candi- 
date for Congress in the old Tenth 
District, and in 1877 he was an un- 
successful aspirant for the office of 
auditor-general. He was a delegate to 
the Republican National Conventions 
of 1876 and 1880. 
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Dr. Daniel Lucius Adams, m 38, 
died at his home in New Haven, 
Conn., on Jan. 3. He was born in 
Mount Vernon, N. H., Nov. 1, 1814, 
his father being Daniel Adams, a 
man prominent as a physician in New 
Hampshire and the author of many 
school-books, the most noteworthy of 
which was the “Scholar’s Arithmetic.” 
Dr. Adams was fitted for college at 
the Mount Pleasant Classical Institu- 
tion, Amherst, and was admitted to 
Amherst College in 1831. In 1833 he 
removed to Yale College, from which 
he was graduated in 1835. In 1838 
he was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School, and began the practice 
of his profession in New York city. 
In 1861 he married Cornelia A. Cook, 
of New York, and four years later 
retired from the practice of medicine, 
and removed to Ridgefield, Conn., 
which town he represented several 
times in the Connecticut House. In 
1888 he removed to New Haven. A 
wife and four children survive him, 
a daughter being the wife of W. L. 
Elkin, director of the Yale University 
Observatory. 

Edwin Wright, L. S., ’47, died in 
Boston, Jan. 21, aged 77. He gradu- 
ated A. B. at Yale in 1844, was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar in 1850, was 
judge of the Boston Police Court, 
1861-66. Besides practicing law, he 
lectured at the Boston Law School. 
He married Helen M. Curtis. His 
son, the Rev. M.S. C. Wright, gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1881; his daugh- 
ter married the Rev. T. C. Williams, 
"76. 

Dr. H. L. Burrell, m ’79, is presi- 
dent of the trustees of the Carney 
Hospital, Boston. 

Dr. G. H. Johnson, p ’87, is a staff 
contributor to The Financier; address 


40 Broadway, New York. 
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Edward Bates Gillett, L.S., 40, died 
at his home in Westfield, Feb. 3. He 
was born Aug. 24, 1818, at South Had- 
ley Falls ; was graduated at Amherst 
College in 1839, and after studying in 
the Harvard Law School was admit- 
ted to the bar of Suffolk County in 
1843. He was district attorney for 
Hampden and Berkshire in 1856, and 
continued in that office until 1871. 
The masterpiece of his career was his 
plea in the prosecution of Scott and 
Dunlap, the Northampton bank bur- 
glars, in 1877. He was a delegate to 
the first convention of the Republican 
party in 1856, a presidential elector on 
the Lincoln ticket in 1860, and served 
in 1852 one term in the Massachusetts 
Senate. He was a corporate member 
of the American Board, a trustee of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, a 
trustee of Amherst College, a vice- 
president of Smith College, North- 
ampton, a director of the Boston and 
Albany R. R., and held many positions 
of trust. He married, in 1848, Lucy 
Fowler, of Westfield, who, with three 
children, — Congressman Gillett, the 
Rev. A. L. Gillett of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Miss Lucy D. 
Gillett, — survives him. 

Lewis Whitmarsh Ford, L. S., ’55, 
died at Cleveland, O., on Jan. 27, aged 
69. He was born at Cummington, but 
when a boy removed with his parents 
to Massillon, O., and then to Cleve- 
land. After graduating at Yale in 
1854, and studying at the Harvard 


‘Law School, he was admitted to the 


bar, and practiced all his life in 
Cleveland. He was county examiner 
of the Board of Education for 20 
years. His widow and two sons and 
two daughters survive. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed Wil- 
liam Slattery, L. S., ’70, junior justice 
of the Holyoke Police Court. 
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Abram Oakey Hall, L.S., ’44, died 
suddenly in New York on Oct. 7. He 
was born in Albany in 1828, and in 
1840 entered New York University, 
from which he was graduated in 1844. 
He then entered the Harvard Law 
School, before graduating from which 
he returned to New York and studied 
for a time in the law office of C. W. 
Sanford, and afterward in New Or- 
leans with Thomas and John Slidell. 
In 1848 he returned to New York 
and was admitted to the bar, and in 
1850 was appointed assistant district 
attorney, and became himself, a few 
years later, district attorney. In 
1861 he was reélected district at- 
torney, and resigned in 1868 to take 
the office of mayor, being elected on 
the Tammany ticket by a heavy ma- 
jority, succeeding J. T. Hoffman, who 
had been elected governor of the 
State. He took possession of the of- 
fice on Jan. 1, 1869, and was reélected 
for a second term in 1870. The last 
years of his service as mayor were 
also the last years of the Tweed ring; 
and when the ring’s rascalities were 
exposed, Mr. Hall was one of the men 
brought to trial, he being charged with 
wilful neglect of duty as mayor of the 
city. His first trial was a failure, on 
account of the death of a juryman. 
His second trial resulted in acquittal. 
After this he appeared upon the stage 
in a play of his own writing, called 
The Crucible, in which he figured as 
the innocent victim of unfounded sus- 
picions. The experiment was a fail- 
ure, and not long afterwards he left 
America, and for many years supported 
himself by journalistic work in Paris 
and London. Later he returned to 
New York and attempted to establish 
a law practice. 

J. M. Swift, L. S.,’95, is assistant 
district attorney at New Bedford. 
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The Technology Review, a quarterly 
modeled after the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, prints in its first number (Jan., 
1899) a portrait and sketch of J. M. 
Crafts, s ’58, president of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. F. S. Bennett, m ’94, is a mem- 
ber of the Boston School Committee. 

Laurence Minot, L. S., ’83, is a 
member of the new Board of Appor- 
tionment, Boston. 

Gov. Boutwell, h ’51, has been 
elected to the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 

Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, has 
been elected a member of the Acad- 
emy of Dental Science. 

Andrew Robeson, s 62, has been 
elected major of the First Corps of 
Cadets. 

Lorenzo Locke Whitmore, m ’51, 
died at North Ashburnham on Jan. 
23, at the age of 76. He practiced 
first at Warwick, and then at Ash- 
burnham, his native town. He mar- 
ried Mary Sophia Baker, of East 
Templeton. 

In the February Scribner Gov. Roose- 
velt, ’80, gives an account of Gen. 
Leonard Wood, m 84, governor of 
Santiago. 

George Otis Lawrence, d ’76, died 
in San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 5. After 
graduating from the Dental School, 
he settled in San Francisco, where he 
established a large practice. 


WAR ROLL ADDENDA. 


The following names, supplement- 
ing the provisional list given in this 
Magazine for December, 1898, bring 
the total up to 380. Corrections and 
additional information concerning the 
first list have been received from 
many sources, and will be used in 
making the final list. Any correc- 
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tions in the present supplementary list, 
and any fresh information, will be 
gratefully received. It is my purpose 
to obtain, if possible, written state- 
ments from all Harvard men who have 
served. 
William Garrott Brown, ’91. 
Harvarp Couuece Liprary. 


COLLEGE. 
1862. 

Ernst, Oswald Herbert. (Tempo- 
rary.) At outbreak of war, lieutenant- 
colonel of engineers, U.S. A. May 26, 
1898, appointed brigadier-general, U. 
S. V., commanding 1st Brig., 1st Div., 
1st Army Corps. Served at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga., and in Porto Rico 
campaign. Commended by Maj.-Gen. 
Wilson for efficiency at Coamo, Aug. 
9, and recommended by Maj.-Gen. 
Miles for promotion to grade of ma- 
jor-general. 

1865. 

Soley, John Codman. (Temporary.) 
At outbreak of war, lieutenant, U. S. 
N. (retired). Attached during the war 
to U.S. S. Vermont, and engaged in 
drilling, organizing, and forwarding 
recruits for the navy. 


1879. 

Delano, Samuel. (M.D. 1883.) Aug. 
27, 1898, appointed acting assistant 
surgeon, with rank of 1st lieutenant, 
U.S. A. Served at Camp Wikoff, L. I. 
Contract annulled Sept. 15. 


1880. 

Andrews, William Turel. (Tempo- 
rary.) May 13, 1898, mustered in 
as color-sergeant, 6th Mass. Infantry 
Vols. Served as recruiting officer at 
Boston during June. 


1882. 
Bacon, James Hayward. July 11, 
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1898, appointed 1st lieutenant, 3d U. 
S. Engineers Vols. Served on re- 
cruiting duty at St. Augustine, Fla., 
and Charlotte, N. C.; in camp at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo. Resignation 
accepted Aug. 23. 

Chase, Herman Lincoln. (M. D. 
1887.) Sept. 3, 1898, appointed act- 
ing assistant surgeon, U.S. A., and as- 
signed to 22d U.S. Infantry. Served 
at Camp Wikoff, L. I., and Fort 
Crook, Neb. Resigned Oct. 2. 


1888. 

Norton, Rupert. (M. D. 1893.) 
Appointed acting assistant surgeon, U. 
S. A. Stationdd at Fort McPherson, 
Ga. Later served at Santiago, Cuba. 
Still in service. 


1890. 

Wheeler, Charles. (Temporary.) 
July 28, 1898, mustered in as private, 
1st troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry 
Vols. Joined troop at Newport News, 
Va. Served in Porto Rico campaign. 
Mustered out Nov. 21. 


1893. 

Duffield, Divie Bethune. May 8, 
1898, mustered in as boatswain’s mate 
(1st class), U. S. N., and assigned to 
U. S. S. Yosemite. Served at Fort 
Monroe, and on blockade duty in 
Cuban waters. In landing party at 


Guantanamo, June 10. Honorably 
discharged Aug. 22. 
Howe, Everett Chase. (Tempo- 


rary.) Served with 8th Mass. Infan- 
try Vols. 


1894. 

Corbett, John. (Temporary.) Mus- 
tered in as private, Bat. B, 1st Mass. 
Heavy Artillery Vols. Served on coast 
defense duty in Massachusetts. 
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1896. 

Goodman, William. June 25, 1898, 
mustered in as acting assistant engi- 
neer, with rank of ensign, U. S. N. 
Served at League Island Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 12-Oct. 24. 
Honorably discharged Oct. 31. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. 
1900. 
Johnston, Samuel Andrew, Jr. 
(Temporary.) Served in — Indiana 
Artillery Vols. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
1892. 

Borden, Richard Plumer. (Tempo- 
rary.) May 20, 1898, appointed act- 
ing ensign, U.S. N. Served on U.S. S. 
Prairie, on patrol duty from Cape Cod 
to Delaware Cape, and on blockade 
duty in Cuban and Porto Rican waters. 
Honorably discharged Sept. 29. 


1894. 

Burbank, Robert Abraham. (Tem- 
porary.) May 26, 1898, mustered in 
as corporal, Astor Mountain Battery 
Vols. Served in Philippine Islands 
campaign. In engagement of Manila, 
Aug. 13. 


1896. 

Thurston, Edward Anthony. (Tem- 
porary.) April 26, 1898, mustered in 
as private, Bat. M, Ist Mass. Heavy 
Artillery Vols. Served at Fort War- 
ren, Boston Harbor, Mass., and South 
Framingham, Mass. Honorably dis- 
charged Nov. 14. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
1888. 
Prescott, William Herbert. Aug. 


14, 1898, appointed acting assistant 
surgeon with rank of Ist lieutenant, 
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U. S. A. Assigned to 5th Army 
Corps. Served at Camp Wikoff, L. I. 
Contract annulled Oct. 13. 


1889. 

Greenwood, Allen. Aug. 22, 1898, 
appointed acting assistant surgeon, 
with rank of Ist lieutenant, U.S. A. 
Assigned to 19th Infantry, U. S. A. 
Served in camp near Ponce, P. R.; 
for a time commanding surgeon of 
the regiment. Ill with typhoid fever 
in General Hospital, Ponce, P. R. 
Resignation accepted Oct. 19. 


1890. 

Rolfe, William Alfred. April 26, 
1898, appointed assistant surgeon, 
with rank of 1st lieutenant, 1st Mass. 
Heavy Artillery Vols. Served at Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, and Fort 
Pickering, Salem Harbor, Mass. Ill 
with appendicitis. Resigned in Aug. 


1893. 
Farenholt, Ammen. Served as passed 


assistant surgeon, U.S. N. Ordered 
to U. S. S. Charleston, 9 May, 1898. 


1895. 
Leary, Timothy. Served as acting 
assistant surgeon, U. S. A. 


1896. 

Washburn, Frederic Augustus, Jr. 
May 5, 1898, appointed assistant sur- 
geon, with rank of 1st lieutenant, 6th 
Mass. Infantry Vols. Served at Camp 
Dewey and Camp Alger, and in Porto 
Rican campaign. Still in service. 


1898. 

Howes, Edson Parker. (Tempo- 
rary.) May 3, 1898, mustered in as 
hospital steward, with rank of ser- 
geant, 2d Mass. Infantry Vols. Served 
in Santiago campaign. Battle of Ca- 
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ney, July 1. Mustered out with regi- 
ment Nov. 3. 

Sanborn, Charles Francis. (Tempo- 
rary.) Served in Hospital Corps, U. 
S.A. Attached to 8th Cavalry, U.S. 
A. Served in Cuba. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
England R. R. Co., F. L. Higginson, 
63, and Robert Bacon, ’80, were 
elected directors. 

Mrs. Charles Wheeler, of Philadel- 
phia, has given the College $5000, the 
income of which is to be devoted to 
worthy students in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School. The fund is in memory 
of her son, the late S. W. Wheeler, 
’98, who died of fever after returning 
from the Porto Rico campaign. 

L. P. Kinnicut, p ’82, is vice-presi- 
dent of the New England section of 
the American Chemical Society; B. F. 
Davenport, ’67, is treasurer. 

Officers of the Boston Provident 
Association for 1899 are: Col. C. R. 
Codman, ’49, pres.; Dr. Francis Minot, 
41, Dr. Algernon Coolidge, m 753, 
T. K. Lothrop, ’49, vice-pres.; Ed- 
ward Jackson, ’49, treas.; Wm. Hedge, 
62, sec. ; F. E. Bradish, ’78, auditor. 

The late Mrs. Mary Ann P. Weld, 
of Boston, left Harvard $10,000 to 
found the Christopher Minot Weld 
Scholarship. 

Prof. Kuno Francke is the first lec- 
turer in the course founded at Johns 
Hopkins by J. B. N. Wyatt, ’70, his 
subject being Early German and Flem- 
ish Painting. 

The six-pound rapid-fire Maxim 
gun, which graduates of the College 
gave last spring to the U. S. cruiser 
Harvard, has been sent to the Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, to be preserved 
as a memento. 
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At the annual meeting of the Boston 
and Lowell R. R. Co., W. P. Mason, 
66, T. J. Coolidge, 50, W. C. Baylies, 
84, and G. A. Gardner, ’49, were 
chosen directors. 

J. G. Croswell, ’73, W. C. Collar, 
h ’70, and R. G. Huling, p ’97, at- 
tended the 7th annual meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Association in New York 
city during the Christmas recess. 

J. P. Clark, ’82, is vice-pres.; C. H. 
Fiske, Jr., 93, is treas.; and D. C. 
Holder, ’88, Allston Burr, ’89, and 
A. S. Hardy, ’87, are directors of the 
Union Boat Club, Boston. 

W. T. Piper, ’74, A. M. Barnes, ’71, 
and Jabez Fox, ’71, are trustees of the 
Cambridge Public Library. 

The new board of directors of the 
Boston Elevated R. R. Co. includes 
W. A. Bancroft, ’78, T. J. Coolidge, 
Jr., ’°84, W. A. Gaston, ’80, C. J. 
Paine, 55, and Robert Winsor, ’80. 

On Nov. 27, during the great gale, 
Moore’s Block, on Brattle St., caught 
fire. The “Dickie” rooms, in the 
upper floor, were destroyed, and the 
rest of the building ruined. The Bos- 
ton Herald said: “The loss on the 
property of the Dickie Club cannot be 
estimated for its intrinsic value alone, 
for goods were destroyed which were 
invaluable to the history of the club. 
A wealth of paintings, paraphernalia, 
the library, etc., make up a lament- 
able loss.” The Club had occupied 
these quarters since the Class of 1882 
moved into them from the old Jones 
blacksmith building in the autumn of 
1879 ” 

The Unitarian Society, Boston, has 
elected, for the ensuing year, Winslow 
Warren, ’58, pres. ; Solomon Lincoln, 
’57, vice-pres. ; Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, 
treas.; and C. W. Birtwell, ’85, sec. 

The A. D. Club expects soon to 
build a new club-house. 
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C. W. Wetmore, °75, and C. H. 
Crane, ’94, are on the race committee 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club. 

A new scholarship has been estab- 
lished in the Scientific School by a gift 
of $10,000 from J. H. Jennings, e ’77, 
now a mining engineer in the gold 
district of South Africa. The interest 
of this sum is to be given to a student 
of engineering, and the first award 
has been made to J. S. Sanborn, ’99. 

Among the officers of the Appala- 
chian Club for 1899 are E. H. Abbot, 
’55, vice-pres. ; R. B. Lawrence, ’79, 
recording sec. ; John Ritchie, Jr., cor- 
responding sec. ; and R. A. Bullock, 
°71, treas. 

At the annual election of the Bar 
Association of New York city, J. C. 
Carter, 50, was chosen president ; 
W. G. Choate, ’52, and Edmund Wet- 
more, ’60, vice-pres. ; S. S. Smith, ’70, 
treas.; C. C. Burlingham, ’79, and 
Albert Stickney, ’59, exec. com. 

At the 16th annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America, held on Dee. 27-29 at the 
University of Virginia, papers were 
presented by three Harvard men. 
Dr. P. B. Marcou discussed the ques- 
tion, “ Are French Poets Poetical ?” 
Dr. J. D. M. Ford told of the life and 
literary work of “ Luis de Leon, the 
Spanish poet, humanist, and mystic.” 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent treated a re- 
cent period of English linguistic his- 
tory, unde the title, “ From Franklin 
to Lowell, a Century of New England 
Pronunciation.” Prof. H. C. G. von 
Jagemann was elected president of 
the association for 1899 ; Prof. H. E. 
Greene, R. Hochdorfer, and C. H. 
Grandgent retain their respective posi- 
tions as treasurer, third vice-presi- 
dent, and member of the editorial 
committee. 
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The Rev. C. F. Dole, ’68, was re- 
elected a director, and S. B. Pear- 
main, ’83, treasurer, of the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, at its annual 
meeting. 

The recently incorporated Boston 
Exploration Co., to operate mines, has 
among its directors Bulkeley Wells, 
94 (vice-pres.), R. L. Agassiz, ’92 
(sec. and treas.), and H. L. Higginson, 
[’55]. 
By the will of Susan B. Lyman, late 
of Brookline, Harvard College .re- 
ceived $5000 for the aid of poor stu- 
dents. 

Prof. Josiah Royce has given this 
winter the Gifford lectures on Natural 
Religion, at the University of Aber- 
deen. He is the first American-who 
has lectured on this famous founda- 
tion. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, Prof. J. B. 
Thayer, ’52, Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, 
and Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, are vice- 
presidents of the Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, and W. B. 
Thomas, ’79, are vice-presidents of the 
reorganized Algonquin Club, Boston ; 
H. G. Nichols, ’77, is a director. 

At its annual meeting the Mass. 
Society of Mayflower Descendants 
elected Gamaliel Bradford, ’49, gov- 
ernor ; Nathan Appleton, ’63, deputy 
governor ; Dr. Myles Standish, m °79, 
captain ; and Winslow Warren, ’58, 
assistant. 

Gordon Dexter, ’87, and Oliver 
Ames, ’86, are directors of the Security 
Safe Deposit Co., Boston. 

On the board of directors of the 
West End R. W. Co., Boston, are R. 
M. Saltonstall, ’80, C. M. Weld, ’80, 
Moses Williams, 68, and S. M. Weld, 
60. T. J. Coolidge, ’50, Wm. Hooper, 
’80, and H. D. Hyde, L.S., ’62, retired 
from the board. 
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The National Civil Service Reform 
League met in Baltimore Dec. 15. 
The principal address was given by 
Carl Schurz. Among the officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: 
Pres., Carl Schurz, h ’76 ; vice-pres., 
C. F. Adams, ’56, H. C. Lea, h ’90, 
and Bishop H. C. Potter, h ’90. D. B. 
Eaton, / ’50, and C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, 
also read papers. F. C. Sutro, ’99, 
attended the meeting as a representa- 
tive of the Harvard Civil Service Re- 
form Club. 

Gen. Francis Peabody, Jr., L. S., ’78, 
S. D. Warren, ’75, and J. E. Thayer, 
’85, were directors of the recent Bos- 
ton Horse Show. 

The Boston Athletic Association re- 
cently celebrated its 10th anniversary. 
Its three presidents have been R. F. 
Clark, Henry Parkman, ’70, J. O. 
Shaw, ’73, and Lawrence Tucker, ’65; 
Lawrence Tucker, °65, and G. W. 
Beals, ’83, have been its secretaries, 
and Arthur Hunnewell, ’68, and J. O. 
Shaw, ’73, its treasurers. 

Among the candidates at the Boston 
city election on Dec. 13 were the fol- 
lowing: For board of apportionment, 
Thomas Russell, ’79, Lawrence Minot, 
L.S., ’83 ; for school committee, D. P. 
Bartlett, [86], Dr. F. S. Bennett, m ’94, 
F, A. Campbell, L. S., ’87, J. W. 
Johnson, m ’77, A. L. Lowell, ’77, Dr. 
A. K. Page, m ’93, Dr. C. S. Stone, 
m’76; for aldermen, G. U. Crocker, 
84, F. L. Codman, ’90,S. C. Brackett, 
91; for common councilor, L. M. 
Stockton, ’91. 

On Jan. 16 P. G. Carleton, Wilbur 
Morse, and L. G. O. Smith, a commit- 
tee of the University Debating Club, 
issued a circular asking for a fund for 
prizes for debaters. On Jan. 21 the 
Hon. T. J. Coolidge, 50, gave $5000, 
the income of which is to be devoted 
to this purpose. 
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The South Union Station, Boston, 
the largest railway station in the world, 
was formally opened Dec. 30. Four 
Harvard men were prominently con- 
nected with its construction, and their 
names are on a tablet, viz: Josiah 
Quincy, ’80, mayor of Boston; Samuel 
Hoar, ’67, and F. L. Higginson, ’63, 
trustees of the Boston Terminal Co. ; 
and C. A. Coolidge, ’81, of Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, architects. 

Dr. W. L. Richardson, ’64, is vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Fire Society, and H. H. Sprague, 
64, is secretary. Among the trustees 
are H. N. Shepard, ’71, F. C. Weleh, 
L. S., ’72, G. G. Crocker, ’64, U. H. 
Crocker, ’53, and Thomas Sherwin, 
60. Dr. C. M. Green, ’74, is a mem- 
ber of the committee on donations. 

Milton Academy, Milton, celebrated 
its centennial on Dec. 7 with addresses 
by the headmaster, H. O. Apthorp, ’79, 
by the president of the board of trus- 
tees, Prof. J. B. Thayer, ’52, and by 
Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53. 

Eight of the candidates at the Cam- 
bridge city election on Dec. 13 were 
Harvard men, viz : For mayor, *E. R. 
Champlin, /’80; for alderman, C. G. 
Morgan, 90; for common councilors, 
*J. D. Hill, L. S., 90, *J. D. Merrill, 
’89, *Thorndike Spalding, ’95, C. R. 
Greco, *W. H. Lewis,./ 95 ; for school 
committee, *Dr. F. W. Taylor, ’78. 
The names of those elected.are marked 
with an asterisk. 

Dr. Chas. Harrington, ’78, is presi- 
dent of the Papyrus Club, Boston ; H. 
G. Pickering, ’69, is a director ; and 
W. F. Apthorp, 69, and A. P. Browne, 
74, are on the membership committee. 

S. L. Thorndike, ’52, is a vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston; Alanson Bige- 
low, ’58, and J. P. Lyman, ’68, are 
members of the executive committee. 
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J. H. Choate, 52, is the tenth Har- 
vard graduate to represent the United 
States at the court of St. James’s. His 
predecessors, with the dates of their 
classes, were John Adams, 1755; Rufus 
King, 1777 ; J. Q. Adams, 1787 ; Ed- 
ward Everett, 1811 ; George Bancroft, 
717; C. F. Adams, ’25; J. L. Motley, 
31; J. R. Lowell, ’38; and R. T. 
Lincoln, ’64. 

South End House, the College settle- 
ment, at 6 Rollins St., Boston, has had 
constant support from Harvard men 
since its establishment five or six years 
ago. M. A. De W. Howe, ’87, W. A. 
Clark, 93, H. G. Pearson, ’93, H. E. 
Grigor, Sp., F. E. Haynes, ’89, and R. 
W. Osborn have been residents of the 
House, and among the Associates have 
been J. A. Lowell, 91, W. A. Dupee, 
94, C. B. Barnes, Jr., 90, W. W. Rock- 
well, 95, Alexander Whiteside, Jr., 
95, F. A. Bushée, p’98, and Dr. C. D. 
Underhill, m ’88. In addition to these 
a corps of undergraduates help by 
going once a week for some regular 
duty. 

The Mass. Sons of New Hampshire 
have for president A. E. Pillsbury, 
h’91; for vice-president, E. B. Hale, 
1°75 ; for director, C. O. Stearns, ’67. 

Edward Austin, the giver of Austin 
Hall, died in Boston on Nov. 16 at the 
age of 95. By his will he bequeathed 
$500,000 to Harvard College, $30,000 
to Radcliffe College, and $10,000 to 
the Harvard Medical School. A more 
extended notice of him will appear 
later. 

Brevets have been conferred upon 
the following Harvard men for gal- 
lantry and efficiency displayed in the 
Santiago campaign: T. Roosevelt, 
80, Woodbury Kane, [’82], Leonard 
Wood, m’84, J. J. Astor, [88], W. A. 
Chanler, [’91], S. M. Brice, ’92, D. M. 
Goodrich, ’98, F. M. Alger, ’99. 
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The Corporation have decided to 
devote $175,000 of the bequest of 
Henry L. Pierce to a building for the 
Scientific School, to be known as Pierce 
Hall. 

A tablet has been placed in the new 
cage to commemorate the late H. R. 
A. Carey, who gave Carey Building, 
now known as the Rotch Building, on 
Holmes Field. 

Prof. C. R. Lanman has been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State to 
represent the United States at the 12th 
International Congress of Orientalists, 
at Rome next October. 

Gov. Roosevelt, ’80, is the first Com- 
mander of the Society of the Spanish 
War. Woodbury Kane, [82], is a 
member of the Council. 

Last year the College received in 
gifts for capital account $1,146,323.40, 
and for immediate use $90,662.14. 

An anonymous benefactor has en- 
dowed a professorship of Hygiene, of 
which details will be given later. 

The following addresses were re- 
ceived too late for insertion in the 
Graduate School Catalogue: 1886. 
C. A. Loeser’s address is Herdweg 6, 
Stuttgart, Germany. — 1889. W. H. 
Warren, Ph. D., is instructor in Chem- 
istry in the St. Louis (Mo.) Medical 
College, and all letters addressed to 
him at that institution will be received. 
— 1890. W.M. Cole is teaching Eng- 
lisk in the B. M. C. Durfee High 
School, Fall River ; address 130 Rock 
St.— 1892. A. M. Lythgoe’s address 
is 67 Almy St., Providence, R. I. — 
1894. C. A. Soch, Ph. D.,’98, is instruc- 
tor in Chemistry in the Manual Train- 
ing School of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. — 1895. F. B. Coffin is 
practicing law in Boston; residential 
address, 144 Bellevue St., Newton, 
Mass. —J. M. Pierce, p ’89, writes 
that his present occupation is educa- 
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tional journalism.— A. E. Taylor, p 
94, is assistant in Chemistry in Cor- 
nell University; address 17 Eddy 
St., Ithaca, N. Y.—S. B. Harding, 
p94, formerly assistant professor of 
European History in Indiana Univer- 
sity, has been elected associate pro- 
fessor of the same subject in that 
institution. — E. E. Griffith, p ’95, is 
associate professor of English in Indi- 
ana University. — Watson Nicholson, 
p °95, is principal of the San Diego 
(Cal.) High School.—F. C. Ferry, 
p 9, is studying mathematics at the 
University of Christiania, Norway. — 
S. M. Woodward, p ’96, is professor 
of Mathematics and Mechanics in the 
University of Arizona, at Tucson. — 
The address of Charles Cestre, p ’97, 
is Auxerre, Yonne, France. — The ad- 
dress of E. M. Rankin, p ’98, is Henry 
P. O., Lexington Junction, Mo. — B. 
T. Sakai, p ’98, is studying for the 
second year in the graduate depart- 
ment of the Harvard Divinity School. 
Address 16 Lawrence Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Taxation of College Buildings 
case had not been decided when the 
Magazine went to press. The agreed 
statement of facts in the taxation case 
was filed with the Superior Court 
Jan. 3, Samuel Hoar, ’67, represent- 
ing the College. The facts are briefly: 
“On May 1, 1897, the College author- 
ities filed with the assessors of Cam- 
bridge a list of all the property which 
they believed liable to taxation in 
Cambridge. There was at this time 
other real estate which was considered 
exempt from taxation, and which had 
never been taxed. The property in 
question is the houses and land at 17 
Quincey Street, 17 Kirkland Street, 11 
Quincy Street, 16 Quincy Street, 25 
Quincy Street, 37 Quincy Street, 38 
Quincy Street, and 11 Frisbie Place ; 
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the total tax assessment being 
$2817.50. On Oct. 8, 1897, the tax 
bill was paid under a written protest. 
The College authorities then applied 
to the assessors for an abatement of 
the tax, but on Jan. 21, 1898, the as- 
sessors notified them that no abatement 
would be made in any part of the tax. 
Accordingly on March 7, 1898, an 
appeal was made to the Middlesex 
Superior Court to recover the amount 
paid in taxes. The appellants are a 
corporation established under the laws 
of this Commonwealth, and a literary, 
benevolent, charitable, and scientific 
institution within the meaning of the 
provisions of the Public Statutes. 
Therefore, as the property in question 
is used for purposes directly connected 
with the institution, it is claimed that 
it is not subject to taxation. The Col- 
lege pays for additions and repairs on 
the houses and grounds. The prem- 
ises are kept in order and repair under 
the direction of the College Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and the Super- 
intendent of Grounds, at the College 
expense and for the most part by the 
College employees. Outside repairs 
are made without waiting the request 
of the occupant; inside, at his request. 
At times all these houses are used, 
partly for the convenience of the oc- 
cupier, and partly for the convenience 
of the College, for University pur- 
poses, meetings and the like. When 
the salaries are voted they are fixed 
at a certain sum, and an allowance is 
made for the use of the house. No 
other rent is charged. Several of the 
occupants of the houses are deans of 
the various departments, who are 
charged with a portion of the admin- 
istrative duties which fomerly de- 
volved exclusively upon the President.” 

The Brimmer Memorial Window. 
The following description of the win- 
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dow in the north transept of Memorial 
Hall, unveiled last Commencement, 
and given by the late Martin Brimmer, 
49, is from the New Harvard Guide 
Book: “The artist, Sarah Wyman 
Whitman, writes of it thus: ‘The 
design of this window is to commem- 
orate the forces which inspired these 
heroes. Love of the University is 
symbolized, at one end of the five 
lower panels, by the Scholar ; and, at 
the other end, love of country, by the 
Soldier. Above these are four cherubs, 
holding tablets inscribed with the 
heroic virtues (Amor, Honor, Virtus, 
Patientia); and higher still are angelic 
figures of praise; while the design 
culminates in a Rose, wherein the as- 
cription of Glory to God is typified in 
color, with a choir of angels circling 
round the centre.’ The inscriptions 
and subordinate scenes in the design 
are as follows: On the scrolls held by 
the angels on either side of the Rose, 
from Psalms exv, 1, Non nobis non 
nobis sed tvo nomini gloria sit. On the 
panel next the Scholar, a picture of 
Sir Philip Sidney giving the cup of 
water to the soldier, with the tem- 
porary inscription, to be replaced later, 
Nihil est praeclarivs quam de re publica 
bene mereri, from Cicero. On the 
panel next the Soldier, a picture of St. 
Martin giving his cloak to the beggar. 
The accompanying inscription contains 
the saying of St. Martin when, at a 
crisis in his life, he dedicated himself 
anew to the service of God. The 
Latin words are a translation by Mr. 
Brimmer from the passage ina French 
life of the saint : Si tibi opus est meo 
labore non recvso laborem. The inscrip- 
tion on the middle panel is: Salve 
quisqvis ades. Eorvm adspicis nomina 
Harvardianorvm qvi fervidi advlescentes 
sev pleniore viri consilio vt integra ma- 
neret res publica oppetiverunt mortem. 
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Qvae morientes conservabant illi ea tv 
colito dum vivis vt homines apvd nos 
magis sint liberi beati concordes. At 
the bottom of the window: Martinus 
Brimmer Alvmnvs Socivs Donvm Dedit. 
The two dates, 1829 and 1896, are 
those of the birth and death of Mr, 
Brimmer.” 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

John Noble, ’50, clerk of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
has superintended the arrangement 
and indexing of the papers preserved 
in the clerk’s office. They number 
about 500,000, bound in 1200 large 
volumes, and comprise pleadings, ex- 
hibits, depositions, copies of records, 
deeds, wills, correspondence, and mis- 
cellaneous papers, dating from 1629 
to 1800. The indexing has taken 
more than 15 years. An account of 
the collection has been prepared for 
the Transactions of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. 

«A Sketch of the Life and Public 
Services of William Adams Richard- 
son,” *43, has been written by F. W. 
Hackett, ’61, privately printed, and 
distributed to friends and to public 
libraries. (Washington, 1898.) 

R. E. Phillips, ’93, of Cleveland, O., 
is the author of the libretto of a comic 
opera called Ulysses, which has been 
performed in Cleveland and elsewhere. 

Prof. J. B. Thayer, ’52, published in 
December, “A Preliminary Treatise 
on Evidence at the Common Law.” 
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E. V. Morgan, ’90, is at work on a 
history of the diplomatic service of 
the United States. He proposes to 
print a complete list of all persons 
who have ever been employed in any 
diplomatic capacity, and desires espe- 
cially the names and addresses of any 
persons, or their descendants, who have 
served, with or without official nomi- 
nation, as attachés to legations, or as 
private secretaries to a diplomatic re- 
presentative. He also requests the 
loan of documents and letters bearing 
on this subject. Address, Edwin V. 
Morgan, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. X. 

Selections from the letter-book of 
John Hancock, 1754, have been edited 
by A. E. Brown and published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

In “The New England Poets: A 
Study of Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes,” 
Prof. W. C. Lawton, ’73, brings to- 
gether material first used for lectures, 
and now revised and expanded for ap- 
pearance in book-form. The substance 
is wholesomely popular, a fair balance 
being struck between biographical and 
critical elements. In general, Prof. 
Lawton insists rather too much on the 
obvious fact that there was no Homer, 
Dante, or Shakespeare among the 
New England group; but possibly this 
warning is still needed in some quar- 
ters. A book of this sort is sure to 
find two eager bodies of readers: first, 
those already familiar with the sub- 
ject, who are interested to see it pre- 
sented afresh ; and those who here get 
a pleasant introduction to men and 
topics of permanent interest. (Mac- 
millan: New York. 75 cents.) 

Prof. J. H. Thayer, ’50, is one of 
the few American contributors to the 
new “Dictionary of the Bible” pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. 
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The Memoir of Samuel E. Sewall, 
17, by Nina Moore Tiffany, is val- 
uable as showing a character which 
was one of the organs through which 
the conscience of Massachusetts ex- 
erted itself in the anti-slavery agi- 
tation. Less famous than Garrison, 
Phillips, and Sumner, Sewall was not 
a whit less noble than they. During 
his life of nearly ninety years, he never 
remitted his efforts in behalf of his 
fellow-men. He was counsel for many 
of the fugitive slaves, and after slavery 
had been abolished he labored for 
the legal and political emancipation 
of woman. Harvard graduates who 
attended the 250th anniversary cele- 
bration in 1886 will recall that Mr. 
Sewall, the last survivor of the first 
Law School Class of 1820, led the pro- 
cession of Law School alumni, and 
responded for them at the after-dinner 
speaking. The memoir is well put 
together, and cannot be overlooked 
by any one who makes henceforth a 
detailed study of the Abolitionists. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 

“Afternoons in the College Chapel,” 
by the Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69, con- 
sists of 24 brief addresses given at 
Harvard vesper services in the past 
few years. It is a companion volume 
to “ Mornings in the College Chapel; ” 
but, as attendants at vesper services 
know, the Thursday afternoon ex- 
ercises are longer than the morning, 
thus permitting longer talks on the 
part of the preacher. The general 
tone pervading this collection is natu- 
rally ethical rather than theological, 
and the purpose underlying most of the 
talks is to stimulate and encourage. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$1.25.) 

F. L. Knowles, ’95, is literary ad- 
viser to the recently formed Boston 
publishing house of Brown & Co. 
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Persons who are constantly asking 
themselves how much luxury, if any, 
is justifiable, will find a brief but help- 
ful discussion of this question in the 
little volume called “Luxury and 
Sacrifice,” by the Rev. C. F. Dole, 68. 
By the blending of common sense with 
moral sense, Mr. Dole steers between 
the intemperate denials of the ascetic 
and the extravagances of the spend- 
thrift. (Crowell & Co.: Boston. 35 
cents.) 

“Glimpses of Modern German Cul- 
ture,” by Prof. Kuno Francke, con- 
sists of fourteen short papers contri- 
buted to the Nation, the Bookman, and 
the Atlantic. Three or four deal di- 
rectly with contemporary social and 
political conditions in Germany ; the 
rest, except for an enthusiastic article 
on the painter Bécklin, and another on 
“ Bismarck as a National Type,” are 
devoted to literary subjects. The 
reader who wishes to be persuaded 
that there is really a new literary era 
in Germany has only to read Professor 
Francke’s enthusiastic criticisms of 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Seidel, and 
Wildenbruch. Although there may 
not be new Goethes and Schillers 
among them, they certainly have an 
appreciative welcomer in Professor 
Francke. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York. $1.25.) 

M. B. Snyder, director of the Phila- 
delphia Observatory, has reprinted 
from Science (Oct. 7, 1898) a “ Re- 
‘port of the Harvard Astrophysical 
Conference, August, 1898.” 

E. A. Harriman, ’88, of Chicago, has 
issued in pamphlet form his paper on 
“Educational Franchises,” read last 
summer at the 21st meeting of the 
American Bar Association. 

The inaugural address of E. R. 
Champlin, / 80, mayor of Cambridge, 
has been printed. 
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P. E. More, p ’93, has translated 
Plato’s ‘* Apology,” “Crito,” and a 
part of “ Phaedo” fora school series 
to be printed by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

The New England History Teach- 
ers’ Association prints as the third of 
its publications the report on “Text- 
Books in American History ’’ pre- 
sented by the committee of which Prof. 
Wm. MacDonald, ’92, of Bowdoin 
College, was chairman. Copies can 
be had by sending 12 cents to the sec- 
retary, Albert FP. Walker, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

The seventh volume of the Harvard 
Historical Studies is “The Provincial 
Governor in the English Colonies of 
North America,” a monograph of 292 
pp-, by Evarts Boutell Greene, ’90, 
formerly a Harris Fellow, and now 
professor of History in the University 
of Illinois. In addition to a careful 
study of the evolution of the provin- 
cial executive, the method of his ap- 
pointment, his powers, tenure of office, 
etc., Professor Greene gives in copious 
appendices copies of the commissions 
of several governors and of instruc- 
tions to others; a list of printed com- 
missions and instructions to royal and 
proprietary governors; and a full 
bibliography. The publication of this 
volume, like that of several of its pre- 
decessors, proves the usefulness of the 
Torrey Fund, which makes it possible 
to publish works embodying valuable 
historical material, and representing 
much careful research, but which, 
without such a subsidy, would hardly 
get printed. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.: New York. $1.50 net.) 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, is writing 
a life of Henry W. Longfellow, h ’59, 
and Prof. J. F. Jameson a life of John 
Lothrop Motley, ’31, for the American 
Men of Letters Series. 
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Pamphlets Received. — By Dr. C. P. 
Bancroft, ’74, Concord, N. H., “Sub- 
conscious Homicide and Suicide, their 
Physiological Psychology ;” ‘Two 
Cases of Homicidal, Amnesic, Transi- 
tory Frenzy.” — By Prof. E. S. Morse, 
h ’92, “ Was Middle America Peopled 
from Asia ?’’ — By Dr. S. A. Green, 
51, “James Lurvey, of Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, a Patriot of the 
Revolution,” and “ Extracts from the 
Note-Book of the Rev. John Fiske, 
1637-1675.” 

Gen. M. F. Force, ’45, has written a 
life of Gen. W. T. Sherman. 

W. C. Lane, ’81, the University Li- 
brarian, has reprinted from the latest 
1881 Class Report his review of “The 
University during the Past Seven 
Years, 1891-98.” It gives, in 34 
pages, a better summary than can be 
found elsewhere of recent Harvard 
growth. 

“The Message of Christ to Man- 
hood,” the first series of the William 
Belden Noble Lectures, delivered in 
the spring of 1898, has been issued in 
book form. The six lecturers, each of 
whom gave one lecture, were Profs. 
A. V. G. Allen and F. G. Peabody ; 
Drs. T. T. Munger and Henry van 
Dyke; Pres. W. De W. Hyde, and 
Bishop H. C. Potter. An excellent 
portrait of the late W. B. Noble, ’85, 
forms the frontispiece. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : $1.25.) 

“A Life for Liberty : Anti-Slavery 
and Other Letters by Sallie Holley,” 
edited, with introduction and closing 
chapters, by the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, 
t 64, is published by Putnam. 

“The New Gulliver” is a brief, 
acute satire on some current religious 
phases, by W. P. Garrison, ’61, ed- 
itor of The Nation. It is beautifully 
printed at the Marion Press, Jamaica, 
Queens Borough, New York. 
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Among many biographical sketches 
in the “Genealogy of the Bellows 
Family,” by T. B. Peck, 63, is a me- 
moir of Dr. H. W. Bellows, ’32, by 
his son, the Rev. R. N. Bellows, ’64. 

The Revision by Francis Rawle, ’69, 
of Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, was 
issued about Dec. 1. It contains 700 
pages of new matter and 4000 new 
titles. (Boston Book Co.: Boston. « 
2 vols. $12 net.) 

Wallace Rice, [’83], has compiled 
“ Heroic Deeds in Our War with Spain, 
an Episodic History.” It contains a 
great deal of miscellaneous material, 
much of it being of a kind which is 
worth preserving, as, giving descrip- 
tions made at the moment of the events 
described. That much should also be 
transient and journalistic is to be ex- 
pected. If any one will ask himself 
whether a similar compilation made at 
the time of the American Revolution 
would not now have interest and value, 
even for professional students of Revo- 
lutionary history, he will find a justifi- 
cation for the present book. Through 
it are interspersed many pieces of verse 
and illustrations, including portraits of 
the chief actors in the war. (George 
M. Hill Co.: Chicago. Large 8vo, 
$1.50.) 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, have 
just published “Creation Myths of 
Primitive America,” by Jeremiah Cur- 
tin, 63. 

“<‘Tmperialism’ and ‘The Tracks 
of Our Forefathers,’” a paper read by 
C.F. Adams, ’56, before the Lexington 
Historical Society on Dec. 20, 1898, is 
published by Dana Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton. To it is appended a letter to the 
Hon. Carl Schurz, / ’76, outlining an 
anti-expansionist policy. 

N. H. Dole, ’74, is superintending 
the translation, in 20 volumes, of the 
works of Tolstoy. 
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Prof. W. J. Ashley’s “ Introduc- 
tion to English Economic History and 
Theory,” which has already been trans- 
lated into German, is to be published 
in Paris in a French translation. 

M. A. Aldrich, ’95, has an article on 
“‘ The American Federation of Labor” 
in the series of Economic Studies pub- 
lished by the American Economic As- 
sociation. He hasalso printed articles 
on the “Trade-Union Movement in 
Australia” in the Jahrbiicher fiir Na- 
tional-Oekonomie. 

A. S. Pier, ’95, will publish this 
spring, through Copeland & Day, 
“The Educators: A Story of the 
Harvard Summer School.” 

J. A. Fairlie, ’95, has published, in 
the American Historical Review, an ar- 
ticle on “Colonial Boroughs.’ He 
has also printed, in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, an article on “The 
Economic Effect of Ship Canals ;” 
and in the Columbia Studies on Public 
Law a monograph on “ The Centrali- 
zation of Administration in New York 
State.” 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for January contains an article by 
Prof. Edward Cummings, ’83, on 
“ A Collectivist Philosophy of Trade- 
Unionism,” being a critical analysis of 
the version of trade-union history and 
development contained in the recent 
books by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, writes an ar- 
ticle on the United States Treasury in 
1894-96, in which he describes some of 
the operations of the Treasury during 
this unlucky period. A. P. Andrew, 
95, has a brief article on the various 
senses in which the term “money ” is 
used. There are also theoretical con- 
tributions from Professor Veblen, of 
the University of Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor Clark, of Columbia. 
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The sixth and final volume of “‘ The 
History of the United States,” by Prof. 
James Schouler, *59, is promised for 
next autumn. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
New York.) 

W. M. Griswold, ’75, has edited and 
published “Passages from the Corre- 
spondence and Other Papers of Rufus 
W. Griswold ” (Cambridge). 

Prof. James Schouler, ’59, has re- 
printed his inaugural address on “A 
New Federal Convention,” delivered 
by him as president of the American 
Historical Association in 1897. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office : Washington, 
D. C.) 

A fourth edition has been published 
of the “Tariff History of the United 
States,” by Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79. 
The edition is brought to date by a 
chapter on the Tariff Act of 1897. 
(Putnam.) 

Dr. John Cummings, ’91, has trans- 
lated into English, for the American 
Economie Association, an account, by 
M. Miqueli, of the recent purchase of 
the Swiss railways by the government 
of Switzerland. 

M. A. De W. Howe, ’87, is editor of 
a series of Beacon Biographies. He 
will write on Phillips Brooks, ’55, and 
Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., 83, on James 
Russell Lowell, ’38. 

A. H. Lloyd, ’86, has reprinted from 
the Philosophical Review for January 
an article on “Time as a Datum of 
History.” 

“Papias, a Study of the Second 
Century,” by the Rev. E. H. Hall, ’51, 
and Carlyle’s Letters to his Sister, 
edited by C. T. Copeland, ’82, are an- 
nounced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

To the Music Lover’s Library W. 
F. Apthorp, ’69, will contribute 
“ Opera, Past and Present,” and H. T. 
Finck, ’75, ‘Songs and their Writers.” 
(Scribner.) 
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The Harvard University Register, 
1898-99, is the successor of The Index, 
and is in all ways superior to that 
annual. It contains full lists of soci- 
eties, athletic records, an index of 
students, etc. W. E. Weaver, 1 L, 
is the editor. Copies may be pro- 
cured from him at 75 cents each ; ad- 
dress 44 College House, Cambridge. 

C. E. Hamlin, ’84, has just published 
“The Life and Times of Hannibal 
Hamlin.” 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
(Feb.) ‘‘ Mivart’s Groundwork of Sci- 
ence,’’ W. K. Brooks, p ’75. 

Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Summer Colonist,’’ W. D. Howells, A ’67 ; 
‘* Among the Birds of the Yosemite,”’ J. 
Muir, h 96; “‘ The Landscape as a Means 
of Culture,’” N. S. Shaler, s 62; ‘‘ Car- 
lyle Letters, IV,’’ C. T. Copeland, °82; 
‘*The Wholesome Revival of Byron,’’ P. 
E. More, p ’93 ; ‘‘ An Unpublished Poem 
by Byron,”’ P. la Rose, 795; ‘*M. Edmond 
Rostand,’’ E. Sedgwick, 94. (Jan.) ‘‘ De- 
structive and Constructive Energies of our 
Government Compared,” C. W. Eliot, ’53; 
‘** Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen,” L. B. 


R. Briggs, ’75; ‘‘ Psychology and Mys- 
ticism,’’ H. Miinsterberg; ‘‘A Negro 
Schoolmaster in the New South,’ W. E. 


B. Du Bois, 90 ; ‘* The Actor of To-day,” 
N. Hapgood, ’90. (Feb.) ‘‘ The Colonial 
Expansion of the United States,” A. L. 
Lowell, ’77; ‘* Talks to Teachers on Psy- 
chology,” W. James, m ’69 ; ‘‘ The Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry,’’ S. M. Crothers. 

Capitalist. (Nov.-Jan.) ‘‘ The Invest- 
ments of Insurance Companies,’’ G. H. 
Johnson, p ’87. 

Contemporary. (Nov.) 
Ideas,’’ N. Hapgood, ’90. 

Cosmopolitan. (Nov.) ‘* Wheat and its 
Distribution,”’ J. Leiter, ’91. 

Educational Review. (Jan.) ‘ Bau- 
meister’s Handbuch der Erziehungslehre,” 
P. H. Hanus. (Feb.) ‘‘ Construction 
Work in the Common Schools,” W. S. 
Jackman, ’84; ‘* Taxation of College Pro- 
perty,”’ C. F. Thwing, ’76. 


‘*The Drama of 
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Forum, (Jan.) ‘“‘ Liquor Legislation in 
Norway,’ F. G. Peabody, ’69; ‘‘ The Up- 
per Regions of the Air,’’ J. Trowbridge, 
s ’65). (Feb.) “The School System of 
Porto Rico,” A. P. Gardner, ’86. 

Frank Leslie’s. (Feb.) ‘‘Ice, Snow, 
and Frost,” G. H. Johnson, p ’87. 

Harper’s. (Jan.) ‘‘ Brother Jonathan’s 
Colonies,’’ A. B. Hart, ’80. (Feb.) ‘‘ His- 
tory of Spanish-American War,” H. C. 
Lodge, ’71; ‘‘The United States as a 
World Power,” A. B. Hart, 80. 

McClure’s. (Dee.-Feb.) ‘‘ The Cuban 
War on the Sea and its Lessons,” A. T. 
Mahan, fh ’95. 

Monist. (Jan.) ‘‘ Evolution Evolved,” 
A. H. Lloyd, 86, 

New World. (Dec.) ‘‘ Religious Ideals 
and Religious Unity,’? J. W. Chadwick, 
t’64; ‘* The Religion of Mr. Kipling,’’ W. 
B. Parker, ’97; “‘ Adin Ballou and the 
Hopedale Community,’’ G. L. Cary, °52; 
‘*Beyond Good and Evil,’ C. C. Ever- 
ett, t 59; ‘* Nanak and the Faith of the 
Sikhs,” J. T. Bixby, 64. 

Poet-Lore. (Dec.) “Cleopatra,” G. 
Bradford, Jr., [’86]. 

Scribner. (Jan.) “ The Rough Riders,” 
T. Roosevelt. (Feb.) ‘Four National 
Conventions,’”’ G. F. Hoar, °46. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Educational Reform. By Charles 
William Eliot, 53. (Century Co.: 
New York. $2.) The writer who 
reviewed President Eliot’s volume of 
general essays, in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for June, 1898, remarked that it 
was natural that their tone should be 
optimistic, because they came from 
a leader of education, — the field in 
which during the past thirty years the 
most hopeful progress has been made. 
The same note of optimism rings 
‘through this volume, which is devoted 
to essays and addresses on education. 
The subject of education forces itself 
on us all nowadays, whether we will or 
not, and is likely to grow more, rather 
than less, insistent. For well-nigh a 
century we Americans pointed to our 
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public school system as if it had al- 
ways been perfect and would always 
remain so, and required no more atten- 
tion from anybody. Only in our own 
generation has this fallacy been ex- 
ploded; only recently have the defects 
and discrepancies in our schools — the 
lack of codrdination between one grade 
and another, the blunders and igno- 
rance in the working of each grade — 
been acknowledged and are slowly 
being reformed. In this work of re- 
form President Eliot has taken, at least 
in New England, a conspicuous part. 
Readers who have not followed closely 
his work outside of Harvard College 
will probably be surprised by the num- 
ber of articles on grammar and second- 
ary school subjects gathered in this vol- 
ume. To summarize their contents 
within the space at command would 
be impossible, but we may say that 
President Eliot keeps constantly in 
view three facts: 1. The various 
grades of schools must be organically 
related one to the other, so that, from 
the time a boy enters the primary 
school till he graduates from the uni- 
versity or the professional school, he 
may enjoy the influence of a rationally 
organized, progressive system of edu- 
cation; 2. This system must be greatly 
enriched, especially in its earlier 
stages; 3. The scope and require- 
ments of the fitting schools should be 
leveled up to the standard set by the 
colleges and universities above them. 
Incidentally, there is a discussion of 
many of the problems which now en- 
gage the attention of educators, such 
as the advisability of shortening the 
school programmes, or of extending the 
elective system to secondary schools, 
or of the principles which should 
govern the tenure of office of teachers. 
On university topics proper there are 
seven or eight papers, including one on 
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the education of ministers, another on 
the medical education of the future, 
and addresses at the inauguration of 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
and of the Columbia University build- 
ings. Most interesting of all is the 
inaugural of President Eliot himself 
on Oct. 19, 1869. It is an educa- 
tional declaration of independence. 
It infolds the germs of pretty much 
all that higher education in America 
has since accomplished. We can im- 
agine that many of the older men who 
listened to it said to themselves, “ Here 
is a fine lot of glittering generalities, 
but how can they be made to work ?” 
If any such persons are still alive, they 
probably long ago realized that the 
young president of 1869 had an un- 
usual genius for putting theories to the 
test of practice. And how many of 
the radical heresies of thirty years ago 
are educational truisms to-day! In 
style, too, this address is remarkable. 
The scientific precision and directness 
which stamp President Eliot’s later 
writings are already at his command, 
but there are passages here in which 
what we may call the literary quality 
predominates to a degree rarely found 
in his later writings. He indulges 
much more freely in epigram, and 
picturesque metaphor, and humor. 
For instance, speaking of the lecture 
system, he says: “ The lecturer pumps 
laboriously into sieves. The water 
may be wholesome, but it runs through. 
A mind must work to grow.” Again, 
concerning the old education and the 
new: “The great well at Orvieto, up 
whose spiral paths files of donkeys 
painfully brought the sweet water in 
kegs, was an admirable construction 
in its day; but now we tap Fresh 
Pond in our chambers. The Orvieto 
well might remind some persons of 
educational methods not yet extinct.” 
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Or again: “Two kinds of men make 
good teachers, — young men and men 
who never grow old.” Or, finally, 
such an eloquent digression as this: 
“There is an aristocracy to which the 
sons of Harvard have belonged, and, 
let us hope, will ever aspire to belong, 
—the aristocracy which excels in 
manly sports, carries off the honors 
and prizes of the learned professions, 
and bears itself with distinction in all 
fields of intellectual labor and combat ; 
the aristocracy which in peace stands 
firmest for public honor and renown, 
and in war rides first into the mur- 
derous thickets.” Whoever wishes to 
understand the currents of American 
education in the past thirty years, or 
what it is to-day, cannot overlook these 
essays. The questions they discuss 
are perennial. 

— The Story of the Revolution. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. (Scribner : 
New York. 2 vols. $6.) One never 
tires of reading the story of the Revo- 
lution ; and even had Senator Lodge’s 
name not appeared to add attraction 
to his book, it would have been read 
because of its title. The author in- 
tends to present to the American 
reader an easy, conversational narra- 
tive, in fact “a story of the Revolu- 
tion,” — one that can be understood by 
all, —and he has done this admirably 
and interestingly. It is evident that 
he has his subject at his fingers’ ends, 
and needs no original research to ac- 
complish his task. He begins his 
story with the first Congress at Phila- 
delphia, and the picture he gives of 
the great patriots assembling to pro- 
test against the impositions of the 
Crown and ministry is vivid and well 
done. He says little of the causes 
which brought the Congress together, 
launching the reader at once into the 
story he wishes to tell. The chapter 
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on the “Declaration” is perhaps the 
best, — strong and conclusive. As war 
begins, the author brings out finely 
the object of his book, — to show the 
courage and patriotism of Washington 
and his soldiers; the incompetency 
of Congress ; and the ignorance, in- 
justice, and cruelty of the British 
government and their army. The 
author’s views on Washington and 
Congress are undoubtedly correct ; 
those on the British soldiers and their 
leaders strike one as exaggerated. 
No one will dispute Senator Lodge’s 
assertion that a large majority of the 
officers and troops sent across the 
water to suppress the insurrection 
were ignorant and possibly cruel ; but 
to say that this was universally so is 
hardly fair. He gives too little credit 
to our enemies. All through Greene’s 
campaign in the South, and Washing- 
ton’s patient struggles in the North, the 
story is intensely absorbing. One can- 
not fail to agree with Senator Lodge 
in his estimate of these two great men; 
nor can one disagree with him in his 
condemnation of Arnold and Gates. 
As to the former, there is no difference 
of opinion. As to the latter, Mr. 
Lodge is probably right. Another 
point is very forcibly presented. The 
grand personality of Benjamin Frank- 
lin runs through the whole conflict. 
In reality very little is said about him; 
but his power for good is constantly 
before the reader until the treaty is 
signed and peace restored. In the 
last chapter the lessons and results 
of the Revolution are ably set forth. 
There the book should have ended, 
and there would have been little room 
for adverse criticism. It is a pity that 
the last pages should be a plea for 
“ Expansion” and the acquisition of 
new colonies. It is out of place. 
Whether we hold the author’s opin- 
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ions is not in point. This is a ques- 
tion to be settled in the halls of 
legislation, not in a story of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The style is charac- 
teristic of the writer,— not always 
elegant, but original and expressive. 
It is unnecessary to look on the title- 
page for the author’s name ; we read 
it between the lines. While some of 
us may differ with him in much that 
he writes, we should all agree that he 
has given us on this subject a new 
book which is not only pleasant read- 
ing, but of historical value and literary 
merit. — Geo. R. R. Rivers, ’75. 

‘— Historic Towns of New England. 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell. (Put- 
nam: New York.) This book is a 
product of the “historical pilgrim- 
ages” which, organized a few years 
ago, have come to be an annual insti- 
tution. It aims at giving a description 
of the principal New England towns 
that have been of historic importance 
themselves, or, like Rutland, have been 
the home of pioneers. These descrip- 
tions, being written for the most part 
by persons peculiarly well qualified, 
are less systematic, but more entertain- 
ing, than ordinary guide-book articles. 
They contain not only much that is 
old, but also some that is new, and they 
usually have an agreeable literary 
flavor. One would not suppose it pos- 
sible, for instance, to present in short 
space an unhackneyed account of Con- 
cord ; but F. B. Sanborn, ’55, has suc- 
ceeded in doing this. Those other 
long-esteemed literary sextons, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, ’41, and Dr. E. E. Hale, 
’39, write of Boston; the Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, ’84, writes of Cambridge ; and 
the Rev. G. D. Latimer, ’89, of Salem. 
These towns, and Plymouth, which is 
described by Ellen Watson, have natu- 
rally been most often written up. It 
was wise, therefore, to allot to them 
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less space than to the remaining towns, 
which have had less attention paid to 
them. These are Portland, by S. T. 
Pickard ; Rutland, Mass., by E. D. 
Mead; Cape Cod Towns, by Katharine 
Lee Bates; Deerfield, by George Shel- 
don ; Newport, by Susan Coolidge ; 
Providence, by W. B. Weeden ; Hart- 
ford, by Mary K. Talcott ; and New 
Haven, by F. H. Cogswell. G. P. 
Morris furnishes a general introduc- 
tion, and the volume has over 150 
half-tone illustrations of places and 
persons, and several maps. 

— Causes and Consequences. By 
John Jay Chapman, ’84. (Scribner : 
New York.) The text of Mr. Chap- 
man’s brilliant book of essays might 
well be taken from these words of Mr. 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth: ” 
“Ttis less trouble to put up with impure 
officials, costly city government, a job- 
bing state legislature, an inferior sort 
of congressman, than to sacrifice one’s 
business in the effort to set things 
right.” The spirit of commercialism 
Mr. Chapman holds to be the source of 
the most of the evils in our political 
and social system. He describes in a 
remarkably interesting manner and in 
detail the process by which the money 
power gains control in a community. 
And it is to point out its effect, and 
the possible and sure cure for it ina 
republic, that the five essays on “ Poli- 
ties,” “Society,” “ Education,” “ De- 
mocracy,” and “Government” are 
written. Mr. Chapman, however, is 
no pessimist. His book has a dis- 
tinetly cheerful tone. The triumph of 
democracy is to come, he believes, 
through the growth of the unselfish 
spirit. In his essay on “ Education: 
Froebel,” he gives a fascinating de- 
velopment of his theory of altruism, 
The application of so-called idealistic 
methods alone can accomplish true re- 
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forms. The novel note struck by Mr. 
Chapman, which distinguishes his book 
from works like Godkin’s “ Problems 
of Modern Democracy” and other 
books of the pessimistic New York 
Evening Post school, is his attack upon 
reformers as well as upon politicians 
for clinging to old political methods. 
Reform movements cannot succeed un- 
til reformers rid themselves of their 
vanity, their political and intellectual 
incompetence, their concessions to po- 
litical expediency. “In an enterprise 
whose sole aim is to raise the moral 
standard, idealism always pays,” even 
if the fight for principle is followed by 
reverse. Many readers will undoubt- 
edly claim that Mr. Chapman’s opti- 
mistic ideas are unpractical. It is 
exactly against the kind of persons 
who will make this claim that the book 
is directed. The chief fault to be 
found with Mr. Chapman’s ideas is 
in the expression of them. He lacks 
consecutiveness. One strikes a spar- 
kling epigram, and then bounds off 
it against another apparently discon- 
nected, but brilliantly expressed idea. 
Reading the book is like making sud- 
den jumps from peak to peak, instead 
of traveling persistently along, down 
and up the connecting plains and 
valleys. The logic is there, but its 
expression is feminine in method, in- 
asmuch as the process of thought by 
which a particular point is reached is 
suppressed. Whether or not one agrees 
with him, or can follow his argument, 
the freshness, vigor, and cleverness of 
his style will amply repay a most care- 
ful reading. 

— The Song of the Wave, and Other 
Poems. By George Cabot Lodge, 95. 
(Scribner : New York. $1.50.) Had 
Mr. Lodge’s volume fallen into the 
hands of one of the sarcastic gentle- 
men who used to flog young poets for 
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the delectation of readers of the Sat- 
urday Review, it would probably have 
been worth half a guinea to that gen- 
tleman. He would ask Mr. Lodge if 
he means to be complimentary when 
he says : — 

‘Oh, Beloved! thine eyes overcome me, and 

longer 
Than flesh can endure is the kiss on the dew of 
thy lips’’ (p. 42). 

Or he would inquire why Mr. Lodge 
supposes that Psyche’s hair has a 
“violet lustre” (p. 78), not omitting 
to refer playfully to the Purple Cow. 
And he would fairly rollick with such 
a line as “ From the labyrinth caves of 
our slumber we feel we have brought 
forth a mind.” The present reviewer, 
however, believes that this method of 
dealing with young poets is played out 
and was never worth while. Sympa- 
thy gives better results than ridicule. 
And, after all, possibly the ridiculed 
young man of to-day may be the idol 
of to-morrow. While Mr. Lodge 
seems to us, therefore, to indulge too 
often in extravagances of expression, 
and to lack at times definiteness of 
phrase and the clear thought behind, 
he has intellectual vigor and the cour- 
age of his convictions, which make a 
hopeful foundation for future work. 
The content of this volume is:almost 
wholly pessimistic. It is dedicated to 
Leopardi, and Schopenhauer, De Mus- 
set, and other victims of Weltschmerz, 
or of their own errors, furnish texts 
for several poems. And yet, as if by 
paradox, Mr. Lodge seems to have 
been influenced by three optimists, — 
Browning, Lanier, and Whitman. 
Lanier’s influence on the versification 
is easily traced. We do not discover, 
however, that Mr. Lodge has learned 
from Leopardi the secret of embody- 
ing romanticism in classic beauty of 
form. Some of the sonnets are free 
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from metrical exuberances. In brief, 
here is plenty of ferment, audacity, 
vigor ; much crude pessimism ; sub- 
jects for the most part grim or un- 
pleasant ; and, in general, a view of 
life which a healthy American will 
probably outgrow. But whoever reads 
such a poem as the ballad on page 30, 
disagreeable though it be, will not for- 
get it, and will regard it as a handsel 
of something much better to come. 

— John Adams, the Statesmare of the 
American Revolution. With other Es- 
says and Addresses, historical and lit- 
erary. By Mellen Chamberlain, / ’48. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$2.) This collection of the scattered 
and fugitive pieces of the learned au- 
thor was undertaken, at the solicitation 
of numerous friends and admirers, at a 
time when the condition of his health 
forbade his personal supervision of the 
work. The task of selection, arrange- 
ment, and editorial supervision fell 
upon the shoulders of one well fitted 
for its performance by education and 
training, whose personal friendship 
and admiration for Mr. Chamberlain 
breathe forth in every line of the pre- 
face. While the several topics herein 
treated were originally presented in 
the form of addresses, essays, reviews, 
and papers read before learned socie- 
ties, and while they cover ground 
which brings the writer before us, not 
only as lawyer and historian, but also 
as litterateur and librarian, it may 
safely be asserted that the predomi- 
nant impression which will be left on 
the reader after the perusal of the 
book will be that produced by his dis- 
passionate and judicial methods in 
treating of matters of history. 

Mr. Swift, in his preface, says: “A 
well-known statesman, in expressing 
his regret that Judge Chamberlain 
had not earlier devoted himself to his- 
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torical effort, announces his belief that 
an adequate interpretation of the his- 
tory of New England would have been 
the sure result.” As we run through 
these pages and observe the absolute 
justice done to contemporary English 
opinions, and the ability with which 
Judge Chamberlain is able to adopt 
their point of view and their methods 
of reasoning, we can see why this opin- 
ion was expressed. It was because 
these essays disclose a writer ready to 
discuss the subjects which he has un- 
der consideration in a spirit of abso- 
lute fairness. No national prejudice, 
no so-called patriotic motive, leads 
him to underestimate the strength of 
his adversary’s position, or to belittle 
the weight of his argument. He is 
not seeking to make his countrymen 
always right and their opponents al- 
ways wrong, but is ready to state the 
case as it appears to him, whatever the 
impression which it may make upon 
the reader. The interpretation of his- 
tory in such a spirit as that may well 
be termed adequate. Would it have 
been possible for the author in his 
younger days to have approached the 
subject in this frame of mind? Was 
it not essential that upwards of a cen- 
tury should intervene between these 
events and their discussion before an 
American could write thus concerning 
them, or American readers could pa- 
tiently, admiringly accept this method 
of treatment ? Doubtless this judi- 
cial attitude, this superiority to preju- 
dice, and this complete submission to 
the reasoning power, are due to legal 
training and mental temperament. 
Both training and temperament were 
attributes of the author in his younger 
days, but their exercise in this direc- 
tion, in the earlier part of his career, 
would probably have been fettered by 
prejudices which have since been con- 
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quered, and their application in this 
field would have required a courage 
then, no longer needed now. 

There is not space within the limits 
allotted for this review to discuss the 
points raised in these essays which are 
likely to be mooted. The “Genesis of 
the Massachusetts Town,” as the full 
title of the paper indicates, is polem- 
ical in character, and the gentlemen 
engaged in the discussion when it was 
written have indicated wherein they 
differed from the conclusions of the 
author. In ‘John Adams and the 
Revolution,” Judge Chamberlain de- 
velops the proposition, “ Ecclesiasti- 
cism a Cause of the Revolution,” with 
great power. The possible influence 
of his argument upon the mind is indi- 
cated by a note on page 21, where he 
says: “ Notwithstanding what I say 
about ‘ Ecclesiasticism as a cause of the 
Revolution,’ some of my critics have 
hastily substituted the fora.” To avoid 
this change of the articles requires 
some discrimination on the part of the 
reader. In seeking to bring the sub- 
ject forward, the author practically 
subordinates the civil questions, and 
indeed occasionally makes statements 
which, taken by themselves, would 
almost justify the critics in making 
the substitution complained of. For 
instance, on page 35, he says that the 
series of events “which stand to the 
Revolution in the relation of operative 
sequence, if not primarily of cause and 
effect, began in Massachusetts Bay 
with the coming of the Puritans, and 
that these events were religious as well 
as civil, unless the true expression 
would be, religious rather than civil.” 
Such expressions as the concluding 
clause of this sentence might leave an 
impression on a critic’s mind which 
would lead him into the error of which 
Judge Chamberlain complains. Ina 
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note to page 34, the statement is made 
that “the Episcopate would legiti- 
mately bring in the whole system of 
canon ecclesiastical courts, in con- 
travention of the constitutional judi- 
cial powers of the provincial courts. 
The Bishop of London was commis- 
sioned in 1725, and again in 1728, the 
year after the demise of the crown, 
to assume jurisdiction in the colonies. 
In Shirley’s instructions, there was in- 
cluded one in which he was directed 
to aid the bishop in establishing the 
church and in setting up courts of the 
church wardens, but the jurisdiction of 
these courts was limited in the in- 
structions to cases not covered by the 
courts of the province. 

It is curious to note the result of 
the legal application of the doctrine of 
prerogatives upon the rights of Parlia- 
ment as well as upon those of the 
residents in the colonies. Apparently 
Parliament, under this theory, had no 
power to legislate for the colonies, and 
the citizens of Massachusetts, even 
under the charter, only had the rights 
of Englishmen when actually in Eng- 
land. To a certain extent, this latter 
proposition was obviously true. Local 
laws applied to them, and except in 
England these local laws were not 
English. Their rights when in the 
colonies were, however, the same as 
those of persons born in England. As 
English subjects, the colonists were, as 
Judge Chamberlain puts it, “as much 
bound by the king’s prerogatives and 
parliamentary proceedings as were the 
home subjects.” But while they never 
disputed the reasonable exercise of 
this power by Parliament until just 
before the Revolution, they did re- 
peatedly repudiate the assumption that 
colonial legislation, or the action of 
colonial courts of law, could be guided 
or controlled by royal orders. In 1749 
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it was proposed to legalize royal in- 
structions, and to enforce them by act 
of Parliament. The arguments of the 
colonial agents prevented the passage 
of this act, and in them we can find 
some hints of contemporaneous views 
upon these points. William Bollan, in 
behalf of Massachusetts, claimed that 
a colony, being the progeny of the 
state, had the undoubted right to the 
liberties of the mother country. He 
showed that Parliament had in the days 
of Charles II, in an act for the en- 
couragement of trade, declared that 
the colonies were peopled with his 
majesty’s subjects. As such, the peo- 
ple had a clear right to the benefits of 
the common law and the liberties of 
Englishmen. The bill providing for 
the enforcement of royal orders and 
instructions throughout the colonies 
would practically approve all future 
orders of future princes, no matter 
how repugnant they might be to the 
Constitution of Great Britain. Royal 
orders, no matter how illegal, except 
for this bill, would, through its agency, 
when ratified by it, become laws and 
necessarily bind the people, and the 
colonists would thus be deprived of all 
the liberties they held in common with 
British subjects. There is not, how- 
ever, space enough to point out the 
many curious and interesting questions 
raised in this book. If the reader is 
interested in any of the subjects to 
which Judge Chamberlain has turned 
his attention, he will find it worth his 
while to examine the thoughtful, care- 
fully expressed essays which are com- 
prised within this volume. 

— The Successors of Homer. By W. 
C. Lawton, ’73. (The Maemillan 
Company: New York.) In this little 
book Mr. Lawton has set himself a 
worthy task, and has worthily per- 
formed it. He undertakes to give the 
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general reader an account of the more 
important extant or non-extant poems 
written in Greek hexameters that are 
comprehended under the names of the 
Epic Cycle, Hesiod, and the Homeric 
Hymns, together with some notion of 
the philosophical treatises written in 
hexameters by the early Greek philo- 
sophers. The “mock-archaic epic” of 
the Alexandrians— which he might 
better have called “archaistic ” — is 
not included. The book consists in 
large part of translations into English 
“hexameters,” and the space taken by 
the translations has prevented much 
digression into the tempting fields of 
mythology, archaeology, and compara- 
tive religion. The author shows the 
qualities to be desired in such a book, 
—scholarship, poetic appreciation, 
command of clear English, a sense of 
proportion, and a knowledge of the 
people for whom he writes. If his 
hexameters are too jaunty, — skipping 
when they should flow, —the fault is 
less with him than with the English 
language, to which the cadence of the 
Greek hexameter is alien; it is only 
from great artists in poetic rhythm 
that we can reasonably expect English 
words in Greek hexameters. Mr. 
Lawton has gone to the original sources 
for his information, and has thus made 
a scholarly and independent book, 
but he has by no means ignored the 
light cast upon his subject by the re- 
searches of other scholars. He is 
happy in his use of modern instances 
in literature and life to illustrate an- 
cient utterances. Here and there, how- 
ever, he is open to criticism and cor- 
rection. On p. 9, read Hadt. iv, 32 (not 
ix, 32). On p. 12 the three Attic 
tragedians are said to have drawn their 
material “doubtless from these very 
epics (Thebais, etc.), viz. The Seven 
Against Thebes of Aeschylus, the trio 
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of noble Sophoclean plays, in all of 
which Antigone and Creon appear.” 
This may in general be true, but it is 
hardly probable that the Septem was 
taken from the Thebais. Aeschylus’s 
source is distinctively Theban and not 
Argive in sympathy, and the Thebais 
gave an Argive form of the story (cf. 
Pausanias ix, 18. 6). Mr. Lawton 
might well have called attention to the 
working-over of the old epic material 
in the hands of Stesichorus and others 
from whom the tragedians took it. 
Finally, how can Antigone be said to 
“appear” in the Oedipus Rex? On 
p- 22 occurs the traditional translation 
of Aeschylus’s famous remark about 
the relation of his tragedies to Homer, 
that “ they were crumbs from the great 
banquet of Homer.” But surely teudxn 
does not mean crumbs; it means 
“slices” or “cuts.” It may be true 
(p. 36) that we shal never exactly know 
the nature of Polygnotus’s painting of 
the Lower World, at Delphi, but the 
very latest of the French excavations 
give us the dimensions and shape of 
the hall on whose walls the painting 
stood, and vase-paintings and reliefs 
furnish many additional hints. On 
p- 36, read Hagias (for Hagios). Mr. 
Lawton should hardly assert (p. 38) 
that not a line of the Telegonia is pre- 
served. An excellent line is made out 
for the Telegonia by Diintzer. The 
description of Dodona (p. 104) does 
not belong to the Catalogue of Hesiod, 
but to the Eoeae. The last chapter 
of the book is disappointing. Mr. 
Lawton here suffers his historic sense 
to part with him, and he makes merry 
over the poetry of Parmenides in par- 
ticular in a manner that shows that the 
difficulty of the philosopher’s thought 
has blinded him to the splendor of his 
conception and to the magnificence of 
his diction. 
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— Petrarch: The First Modern 
Scholar and Man of Letters: A Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence with 
Boccaccio and other Friends, designed 
to Illustrate the Beginnings of the Re- 
naissance. Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Latin, together with Historical 
Introductions and Notes. By James 
Harvey Robinson, ’87, Professor of 
History in Columbia University, with 
the collaboration of Henry Winchester 
Rolfe, sometime Professor of Latin in 
Swarthmore College. (Putnam : New 
York.) For generations, even in Italy, 
Petrarch was remembered only as the 
sonnet-maker, as the hero and singer 
of an unfortunate, doubtfully respect- 
able love affair. He is still virtually 
so thought of — if thought of at all— 
by the majority of educated people in 
England and America. These people 
have been robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
starving all the rest of Italian litera- 
ture to fatten the literature of Dante. 
In Italy itself, however, a readjust- 
ment of historical values has recently 
been made. Carducci, summing up 
this readjustment, does not hesitate to 
range Petrarch alongside of Erasmus 
and Voltaire, “each in his age the in- 
tellectual arbiter of Europe.” There 
is nothing in this dictum calculated to 
startle contemporary French or Ger- 
man reading publics. De Nolhac has 
already prepared French opinion ; 
Koerting and Voigt, German. English 
and American opinion, however, has 
hitherto remained absolutely unin- 
formed. The volume before us is a 
welcome break to this inexplicable 
silence. The editors — for so they mod- 
estly call themselves — offer nothing 
new, either in fact or theory ; they 
profess to bring us up to date merely. 
Incidentally, they “would that others 
might learn to love,” ... as they 
have themselves “come to love the 
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eager, independent, clear-sighted, sen- 
sitive soul through whose eyes we have 
followed the initial spiritual struggle 
of modern times.” The method here 
confessedly follows that employed to 
analogous ends by Froude in his Lec- 
tures on Erasmus. The great man is 
made to declare himself in ipsissimis 
verbis, his interpreters confining them- 
selves narrowly to translation and to a 
minimum of explanation. Here, about 
thirty of the six hundred extant Letters 
of Petrarch are translated in full, mak- 
ing up somewhat over two thirds of 
the volume. Painstaking accuracy and 
a certain sober enthusiasm raise this 
method of presentation to its utmost 
efficiency. The Letters are typical ; 
the literary apparatus of note and com- 
ment finely digested, and, above all, 
sane. Koerting’s sentimental exagger- 
ations concerning the poet’s laurel- 
crowning on the Capitoline Hill and 
his ascent of Mt. Ventoux receive, for 
instance, merited toning down. These 
excellences, somewhat negative per- 
haps, will doubtless make Prof. Robin- 
son’s work a useful digest for historical 
students, especially for such as cannot 
read the Letters in the original Latin 
or in Fracassetti’s Italian translation. 
. Special students of Petrarch, on the 
other hand, will look in vain for new 
light. To the “general” —even to 
the generally educated — we fear the 
work will be caviare. Petrarch’s Let- 
ters emit little of the sparkle and spice 
of Erasmus. His own contemporaries, 
dazzled and inspired by a Latinity in 
their eyes Ciceronian, cared little if 
the matter it conveyed might be pom- 
pous and pedantic, even patronizing. 
Nor could they perceive, as we now 
can, the spots on Petrarch’s character 
of often petty chicanery and disin- 
genuousness, and of always monumen- 
tal vanity. Doubtless these traits are 
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indeed but “spots on the sun,” negli- 
gible in the entire glory. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in the very partial 
self-portrait in only these thirty meagre 
Letters, the sun-spots stand out with 
distressing disproportionateness. It is 
not easy to “love” Petrarch for his 
politician’s tricksiness in the matter of 
the laureateship, or to acquit him of 
mean uncandor in his “faint praise” 
of the great predecessor to whom, in 
spite of his foolish denials, he is so 
very radically indebted. In fine, we 
believe that this ‘‘ epistolary ” presen- 
tation is as unfortunate in the case of 
Petrarch as it was happy in that of 
Erasmus. To set Petrarch right in the 
minds of the uninitiated, there needs 
rather a sympathetic study based on 
the whole material at hand than any 
partial presentation of the raw ma- 
terial itself. Petrarch’s writings are 
singularly insusceptible of the motto, 
Ex uno disce omnia. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

The Historical Development of Modern 
Europe. From the Congress of Vienna to 
the Present Time. Vol. ii. 1850-1897. 
By Charles M. Andrews, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History in Bryn Mawr College. 
(Putnam: New York. $2.50.) 

A Lover’s Revolt. By J. W. De Forest. 
(Longmans: New York. $1.50.) 

History of the Spanish-American War. 
With Handy Atlas Maps, and Full De- 
scription of Recently Acquired United 
States Territory. (Rand, McNally & Co.: 
Chicago and New York.) 

Petrarch. The First Modern Scholar 
and Man of Letters. A Selection from 
his Correspondence with Boccaccio and 
other Friends, designed to Illustrate the 
Beginnings of the Renaissance. Trans- 
lated from the Original Latin, together 
with Historical Introductions and Notes. 
By James Harvey Robinson, ’87, Professor 
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of History in Columbia University, with 
the Collaboration of Henry Winchester 
Rolfe, sometime Professor of Latin in 
Swarthmore College. (Putnam: New 
York. $2.00.) 

Luxury and Sacrifice. By C. F. Dole, 
68. (Crowell: Boston. 35 cents.) 

The New Gulliver. By Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, ’61. (The Marion Press: Ja- 
maica, N. Y.) 

Glimpses of Modern German Culture. 
By Kuno Francke, Professor at Harvard 
University. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York. $1.25.) 

Samuel E. Sewall,’17. A Memoir. By 
Nina Moore Tiffany. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 

The Provincial Governor in the English 
Colonies of North America. By Evarts 
Boutell Greene, ’90, Professor of History 
in the University of Illinois, sometime 
Harris Fellow of Harvard University. 
Harvard Historical Studies, vol. vii. 
(Longmans: New York. $1.50 net.) 

The Story of the Revolution. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge, ’71. (2 vols., crown octavo, 
profusely illustrated. Scribner: New 
York. $6.00.) 

Afternoons inthe College Chapel. Short 
Addresses to Young Men on Personal Re- 
ligion. By Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
769, Plummer Professor of Christiaa 
Morals in Harvard University. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 

The Song of the Wave, and Other Poems. 
By George Cabot Lodge, ’95. (Scribner: 
New York. $1.50.) 

The Message of Christ to Manhood. 
Being the William Belden Noble Lectures 
for 1898. By Rev. Alexander V. G. 
Allen, D. D.; Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D. D.; Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D.; 
Rev. William De W. Hyde, D. D.; Rev. 
Henry van Dyke, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 

The Underground Railroad from Slavery 
to Freedom. By Wilbur H. Siebert, ’89, 
Associate Professor of European History 
in Ohio State University. With an Intro- 
duction by Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, 
Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Macmillan: New York. 478 pp. 
octavo. $4.00.) 


The City Wilderness. A Settlement 
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Study. By Residents and Associates of 
the South End House. Edited by Robert 
A. Woods, Head of the House, South 
End, Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. $1.50.) 

The Brandywine. By John Russell 
Hayes, ’89. With Illustrations by Robert 
Shaw. (The John M. Rogers Press: Wil- 
mington, Del.) 

The Historic Towns of New England. 
American Historic Towns Series. Illus- 
trated. Edited by Lyman P. Powell. 
(Putnam: New York.) 

More Rhymes. By Edith Leverett Dal- 
ton. (Damrell & Upham: Boston.) 

The Poems of Francis Brooks, [90]. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
Wallace Rice, [’83]. (R.R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co.: Chicago. $1.50 net.) 

Heroic Deeds in Our War with Spain. 
An Episodic History. Edited, with Ad- 
ditions, by Wallace Rice, [’83]. (Geo. M. 
Hill Co.: Chicago. $1.50.) 

The Flying Sands. Poems. By Wal- 
lace Rice, [’83]. (R.R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co.: Chicago. $0.25.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Oct. 1898-Jan. 1899. 
Meeting of Oct. 24, 1898 (Additional). 
Voted to appoint Augustus Peabody 
Gardner a graduate member of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898. 


Meeting of Nov. 14, 1898. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 27, 1898, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to the 
Trustees of the Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture, for the first payment 
of $625 for the year 1988-99, on ac- 
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count of its annual gift of $2500 for 
meeting the expenses at the Arnold 
Arboretum for increasing the know- 
ledge of trees. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Nathaniel C. Nash 
the sum of $250 to be spent by Pro- 
fessor John Williams White in such 
manner as he shall think will best 
advance the interests of the Greek 
Department, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the Treasurer of the 
Harvard Law School Association the 
sum of $600 for lectures delivered by 
Professor Albert V. Dicey on English 
Law in the Nineteenth Century, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Baron de 
Coubertin for the foundation of a Pas- 
teur Medal for debates on topics 
drawn from contemporary Frenc 
politics. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. B. L. Robinson 
gifts amounting to $850, to be used 
for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund, and 
that other gifts for the same purpose 
would probably be made. It was 
thereupon Voted that these gifts be 
gratefully accepted, that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to 
each subscriber, and that the name of 
each subscriber be entered upon the 
Donation Book of the College. 

A statement having been submitted 
by the Comptroller, it was thereupon 
Voted that the statement of the Comp- 
troller concerning the results of Mr. 
Hooper’s treasurership (1876-1898) 
be entered in full in the record of this 
meeting. And whereas it appears 
from this statement, 1. That the num- 
ber of funds and balances in the Trea- 
surer’s books increased 243 per cent.; 
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2. That the amount of these funds 
and balances increased 325 per cent. ; 
3. That the total annual income of 
the University increased 236 per cent.; 
4, That the gain on property bought 
by Mr. Hooper, partly sold, but chiefly 
held, was a million dollars; 5. That 
the surplus of the estimated cash value 
of the general investments over their 
book valuation increased from 5— per 
cent. to 16+ per cent. of the book valu- 
ation ; 6. That the estimated increase, 
excluding gifts, in the value of the 
property now belonging to the general 
investments, was a million and a quar- 
ter dollars, — Voted that the President 
and Fellows put on record their admi- 
ration and respect for the energy, 
skill, and good judgment with which 
Mr. Hooper met the rapidly increas- 
ing duties and responsibilities of his 
office, and their sense of the lasting 
obligation to him under which the Uni- 
versity rests for greatly increasing its 
property in spite of adverse conditions 
and troublous times, and for inspir- 
ing throughout the community a well- 
grounded confidence in its financial 
management. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor John Williams White for leave 
of absence for the academic year 
1899-1900, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor J. E. Wolff for leave of absence 
for the academic year 1899-1900, in 
accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Charles Franklin Dunbar, Craw- 
ford Howell Toy, George Lincoln 
Goodale, Morris Hicky Morgan, and 
George Lyman Kittredge to be mem- 
bers of the Council of the Library for 
three years from Jan. 1, 1897. 
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Voted to reappoint Samuel Silas 
Curry, Ph. D., Instructor in Elocution 
(in the Divinity School) for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Oakes Ames, A. B., 
Assistant Director of the Botanic 
Garden, for one year from Jan. 1, 
1899. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Bliss Sey- 
mour Assistant in the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium from Sept. 1, 1897, to 
Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1898 : 
Thomas Harvey Haynes, in Psycho- 
logy ; Victor Sumner Thomas, in Eng- 
lish ; Charles Grilk, in Elocution. 

Voted to reappoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898, Julius George William 
Werner, D. M. D., Clinical Instructor 
in Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1898, Arthur Henry Stoddard, 
D. M. D., Clinical Lecturer in Mechan- 
ical Dentistry ; John Dana Dickinson, 
D. M. D., Clinical Instructor in Me- 
chanical Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898 : George 
Neely Henning, A. M., Carl Trow- 
bridge Robertson, A. B. 

Voted to appoint Albert Hitchings 
Newhall a member of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 


Meeting of Nov. 28, 1898. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
Charles S. Minot for his gift of $200, 
being his first annual payment toward 
the salary of Dr. Alfred Schaper. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Astor Carey, and 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1899. 
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The President nominated George 
Washington Cram to be a member of 
the Administrative Board of Harvard 
College for 1898-99, and it was voted 
to appoint him. 

Voted to appoint Oliver Clinton 
Wendell Assistant Professor of As- 
tronomy in the Observatory for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Williamina Paton 
Fleming Curator of Astronomical 
Photographs from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Charles Beardsley, 
Instructor in Economics for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Skinner 
King Assistant in the Observatory for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted that the title of Nathan Prin- 
dle Wyllie, D. M. D., be changed from 
Instructor in Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia to Instructor in Materia Med- 
ica and Anaesthesia. 


Meeting of Dec. 12, 1898. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Nov. 29, 1898, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. E. D. 
Morgan for his gift of $5000 “to fit 
and equip at the Bussey Institution a 
laboratory for the use of the patho- 
logical department of the Harvard 
Veterinary School.” 

The Treasurer submitted a letter of 
which the following is a copy :— 

New York, Nov. 26, 1898, 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FetLows oF HARVARD 
Cottece, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Dear Sirs, — Believing that a well-appointed 


Infirmary at Cambridge would be of great bene- 
fit to the students of Harvard College, I would 
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gladly contribute the cost of the land and a build- 
ing to be used for that purpose, to the extent, 
say, of $50,000, which, as I understand from 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston, is considered 
an amount quite sufficient. 

I would also agree to contribute $2500 per 
annum, for at least four years, towards defraying 
the expenses of the Infirmary. 

The only condition I would ask is, that it 
should bear the name of the donor. 

If this proposition meets with your approval, 
will you have the kindness to have such papers 
prepared for me to te as you id 
necessary ? Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) Jas. STILLMAN. 


It was thereupon Voted that the hu- 
mane and generous offer contained in 
a letter from Mr. James Stillman, 
dated Nov. 26, 1898, be gratefully ac- 
cepted on the terms and conditions 
therein named. 

Voted that the gift of $625, received 
through Miss Marian C. Jackson, be- 
ing the first half-yearly payment to- 
ward the salary for 1898-99 of the 
Instructor in the History and Art of 
Teaching, in accordance with her offer 
of May 8, 1897, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Messrs. Morris and James Loeb 
toward the purchase, for the University 
Library, of works printed in Amer- 
ica in the Judaeo-German dialect, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
through Mr. G. L. Kittredge of $100 
from the Department of English for 
immediate use in purchasing books 
for the Child Memorial Library, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $150 from Mr. Joseph B. Warner 
as a gift to the College, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $5000 from the executors of the 
will of Jacob Wendell, being the 
amount of Mr. Wendell’s bequest to 
Harvard College under the ninth 
clause in his will. 
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Voted that the gift of $6.39 re- 
ceived from Professor Kuno Francke, 
to make up the deficit of the Library 
Fund of the German Department, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $5000 from Mrs. Charles Wheeler 
toward the fund for helping poor 
students in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, as a memorial to her son, 
Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, and this 
gift was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to authorize the President to 
invite J. W. McKenzie to deliver a 
course of lectures on Latin Literature 
during the academic year 1899-1900. 

Voted to authorize the President to 
invite Professor Friedrich Paulsen to 
deliver lectures on German Culture in 
the Nineteenth Century during the 
academic year 1899-1900. 

Voted to appoint the following per- 
sons to be the Committee on. the Con- 
struction and Organization of the Still- 
man Infirmary: Clarence J. Blake, 
Chairman, Henry P. Walcott, Arthur 
T. Cabot, Edward Cowles, G. H. M. 
Rowe, Herbert B. Howard, and 
George W. Fitz, Secretary. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Charles 
Rounds, LL. B., Lecturer on Pleading 
and Practice under the New York 
Code, for the current academic year. 

Voted to approve the appointment 
by the Council of Radcliffe College of 
William Pepperrell Montague, Ph. D., 
as Lecturer on Kant and Schopen- 
hauer for the second half of 1898-99. 

Voted to appoint Robert Gray 
Dodge, LL. B., Instructor in Law for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1898. 

Voted toappoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1898 : 
Charles Henry White, S. B., in Min- 
ing and Metallurgy ; Robert Green- 
leaf Leavitt, A. M., in Botany. 

Voted to appoint James Sullivan, 
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Jr., Assistant in Government for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint as Proctor for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1898, Oliver 
Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, Ph. D. 

Voted to appoint Albert Morton 
Lythgoe Instructor in Egyptian Ar- 
chaeology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1898. 


Meeting of Dec. 27, 1898. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Moses Williams, 
Treasurer of the Memorial Fund of 
the Thirtieth Year of the Class of 1868, 
the sum of $3384.71 to found the Free 
Bed Fund of the Class of 1868, the 
income of which fund shall be applied 
in aid of a free bed at the new Har- 
vard Infirmary, and it was thereupon 
Voted that this generous and welcome 
gift be gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the gift of $200 re- 
ceived through Messrs. Storey and Put- 
nam, trustees, being the first quarterly 
payment toward the salaries of Drs. 
E. W. Taylor and A. L. T. Schaper 
in the Medical School, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 received 
from Mr. Stephen Salisbury toward 
the salary of Mr. C. C. Willoughby, 
an Assistant in the Peabody Museum, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $41.68 re- 
ceived from Mr. Archibald Cary 
Coolidge for the purchase of Russian 
books for the College Library be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Charlton T. 
Lewis Lecturer on Principles of Life 
Insurance, for 1898-99. 

Voted to appoint James Jackson 
Storrow Lecturer on Patent Law for 
1898-99. 

Voted to appoint William Henry 
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Gorrill Assistant in Government for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 

The following letter was read : — 


New York, Dec. 16, 1898. 
AutEN Daynrorts, Esg., Comptroller, Harvard 

College, Cambridge, Mass. : 

Dear Sir, —1 beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of the copy of the record of the meeting of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, held 
December 12, 1898, and in accordance with the 
resolution then passed I inclose herein my check 
for $50,000. 

On December 12, 1899, and at the end of the 
three consecutive years thereafter, I shall be 
glad to send my further contribution of $2500. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Jas. STILLMAN. 


It was thereupon Voted that Mr. 
Stillman’s gift of $50,000 for an In- 
firmary, and of $2500 a year for 
four years toward its maintenance, be 
gratefully accepted, and that the in- 
firmary be called the Stillman Infirm- 
ary. Voted that in accepting these 
very welcome gifts the President and 
Fellows desire to record their opinion 
that Mr. Stillman has met one of the 
most pressing needs of the University, 
a need which has long been painfully 
felt. They believe that the Infirmary 
will add to the security and comfort 
of the students, relieve the adminis- 
trative officers from much anxiety 
about sick students, and give assur- 
ance to parents that their sons will be 
skilfully and tenderly cared for if 
taken ill. 


Meeting of Dec. 30, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Robert Wheeler 
Willson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Astronomy for five years from 
March 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint Philippe Belknap 
Mareou, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages for five years 
from March 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint Roy Campbell 
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Smith Lecturer on Military and Na- 
val Science for 1898-99. 


Meeting of Jan. 9, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Dec. 29, 1898, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $400 received 
from Mr. Quincy A. Shaw for the 
Bacteriological Laboratory, to aid 
special investigation on the bacteria 
of the mouth, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
from Dr. Henry F. Sears, to the Pa- 
thological Library of the Medical 
School, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $303.12 re- 
ceived from John C. Ropes and others, 
trustees under the will of Dr. Buck- 
minster Brown, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. George A. Nickerson to- 
ward the salary of Mr. C. C. Wil- 
loughby, an Assistant in the Peabody 
Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $14 received 
through Dr. Dwight M. Clapp, to be 
added to the Building Fund for the 
Dental School, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Henry L. 
Pierce the additional sum of $30,000 
on account of his unrestricted residu- 
ary bequest. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $1000 from Mr. Spencer W. Rich- 
ardson, executor of the will of Eliza- 
beth R. Swift, on account of her 
bequest of $3,000 toward the fund 
for establishing a scholarship in Har- 
vard College to be known as the 
“Swift Scholarship,” on the terms 
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named in the fourteenth clause of her 
will, and it was Voted that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows will gratefully ac- 
cept this bequest on the terms named 
in the will. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Ephraim Emerton for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1899- 
1900, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880, 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor F. C. Shattuck for leave of ab- 
sence from March 1, 1899, to the end 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Charles Robert 
Sanger, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry for five years from Sept. 
1, 1899. 


Meeting of Jan. 30, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Jan. 25, 1899, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor G. L. 
Goodale, from an anonymous friend, 
the sum of $1000 for present use at 
the Botanic Garden, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the executor of the will 
of Mr. John Lowell the sum of 
$10,200, the amount, with six months’ 
interest, of Mr. Lowell’s bequest for 
the George Emerson Lowell Scholar- 
ships. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


At a special meeting of the Board 
on Dee. 7, it was voted that in the 
judgment of this Board it is desirable 
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that women shall be appointed as mem- 
bers of several of the committees ap- 
pointed to visit the departments and 
courses of instruction. In speaking 
about the vote of the Overseers regard- 
ing the appointment of women on 
some of the visiting committees, Presi- 
dent Eliot said that it was proposed to 
place three women on certain commit- 
tees. One of these is Mrs. Henry W. 
Draper, of New York, an expert on 
astronomy. Mrs. Draper has given 
$10,000 a year to the Observatory, 
and it has been decided that it would 
be a proper thing to recognize her gen- 
erosity by putting her on the commit- 
tee of visitors to the Observatory. Mrs. 
Potter, of Boston, will be appointed on 
the committee which visits the Veterin- 
ary Department of the College. Miss 
Ware, daughter of the late Dr. C. E. 
Ware, 34, will be named for the com- 
mittee which visits the Botanical Gar- 
dens and Museum. Both the late Mrs. 
Ware and her daughter were patrons 
of the Botanical Department. 


MARRIAGES. 


1875. John Henry Appleton to Helen 
Hathaway Nye, Nov. 9, 1898. 
1879. Charles Hiram Blood to Eliza- 
beth Ravenal Almon, at Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 22, 1898. 
[1880.] William Morton Grinnell to 
Elizabeth Lee Ernst, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 8, 1898. 
Heyward Gibbons Leavitt to 
Alvina Weller, at Omaha, Neb., 
Nov. 29, 1898. 
Charles Armstrong Snow to 
Mrs. Fanny Devens Wallace, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 28, 
1898. 
William Kinnicutt Draper, 
M. D., to Helen F. Hoffman, at 
New York, Dec. 28, 1898. 


1882. 


1882. 


1885. 
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1886. John Franklin McClure to 
Helen Hayes, at Washington, 
D. C., Dee. 10, 1898. 

Charles Elliot Loud to Ellen 
Stanwood Cowperthwait, June 
21, 1898, at Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

William Beals, Jr., to Edith 
Murch Mel€her, at Portsmouth, 
N. H., Oct. 6, 1898. 

Robert Treat Paine, Jr., to 
Marie Louise Mattingley, at 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1898. 
Harry Lovett Norton to Mary 
Clarissa Howard, at Brockton, 
Dee. 29, 1898. 

Alfred Rodman Hussey to Mary 
Lincoln Warren, at Dedham, 
Jan. 18, 1899. 

Stanley Ward to Hester Cald- 
well Oakley, at Fort Washing- 
ton, Pa., Dec. 14, 1898. 

[1892.] William Harrison Wiggin, 
Jr., to Grace Towne Pomeroy, 
at New York, N. Y., Dec. 26, 
1898. 

John Thomas Hughes to Mar- 
garet A. Purcell, at Boston, Oct. 
19, 1898. 

George Hoadly Ingalls to 
Katherine Davis Hinkle, at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Nov. 12, 1898. 
George Lawson Sheldon to Rose 
Higgins, at Roseville, Pa., Sept. 
4, 1895. 

Howard Caswell Smith to Kit- 
tie Lyall Moen, at New York, 
Oct. 26, 1898. 

Arthur Nicholson Broughton to 
Lillian De Wolfe Pingree, at Ja- 
maica Plain, Dee. 21, 1898. 
George Caspar Kellogg to Grace 
Vernon Olyphant, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. —, 1898. 

George Cabot Lee to Madeline 
Jackson, at Boston, Nov. 17, 
1898. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888, 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 
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1895. Frederic Huntington Bartlett 
to Caroline Hastings Peck, at 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1899. 
Walter Motherwell Briggs to 

May Elizabeth Phillips, at New 

York, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1899. 

George Hogg to Ann Phelps 

Card, at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 25, 

1899. * 

Clarence Wilbur Dorsey to 

Florence Juilliard, at Louis- 

ville, O., Dec. 28, 1898. 

Alexander Haven Ladd to Eli- 

nor Partridge, at Boston, Oct. 

12, 1898. 

John Howland Ricketson, Jr., 

to Anna V. Scaife, at Allegheny 

City, Pa. 

Ph. D. 1879. Melville Madison Bige- 
low to Alice Bradford Wood- 
man, at Newtonville, Nov. 10, 
1898. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


D. M. D. 1888. Frederick Payne 
Graves to Josephine Leavitt, at 
Saco, Me., Oct. 12, 1898. 

D. M. D. 1895. Frederick Everett 


Meader to Sara Morse Whit- 
ten, at Wolfboro, N. H., Oct. 
19, 1898. 

D.M.D. 1896. Thomas Kennedy Ross 
to Florence S. Rice, at Fitch- 
burg, Sept. 14, 1898. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveEMBER 1, 1898, To JANUARY 31, 
1899. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1715. Samuel Spear, b.6 July, 1696, at 
Braintree ; d. at Louisbourg, 
Cape Breton, before 28 Jan., 

1746. 


Neerology. 


1832 


1835. 


1836. 


1836. 


1843. 


1845. 


1845. 


1851. 


1853. 


1853. 


1855. 


1856. 


1856.. 


1857. 
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. John Holmes, LL. B., b. 29 
March, 1812, at Cambridge; d. 
at Cambridge, 27 Jan., 1899. 
William Henry Allen, b. 12 
Oct., 1814, at New Bedford ; d. 
at Pasadena, Cal., 8 Dec., 1898. 
Samuel Breck Cruft, Div. S., 
1839, b. 19 Dec., 1816, at Bos- 
ton ; d. at Boston, 7 Jan., 1899. 
Henry Lee, b. 2 Sept., 1817, at 
Boston; d. at Brookline, 24 Nov., 
1898. 

Robert Gordon Pike, b. 14 April, 
1822, at Newburyport ; d. at 
Middletown, Conn., 17 Dee., 
1898. 

William Giles Dix, b. 22 July, 
1821, at Salem ; d. at Peabody, 
6 Dec., 1898. 

Augustus Felix Hinchman, b. 15 
Dec., 1823, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 19 Jan., 
1899. 

Joseph Howard Gray, b. 25 
Sept., 1829, at Sauquoit, N. Y. ; 
d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 22 Dec., 
1898. 

Charles Jacobs, b. 18 June, 1832, 
at Groton; d. at Groton, 30 Jan., 
1899. 

Edward Pearce, b. 21 July, 1833, 
at Providence, R. I.; d. at Pro- 
vidence, R. I., 14 Jan., 1899. 
William Whittlesey Badger, b. 
1 April, 1835, at Mendon, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 14 Dec, 
1898. 

Thomas Halstead, LL. B., b. 27 
March, 1833, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
24 Dec., 1898. 

Samuel Brooks Wyman, b. 28 
Dec., 1831, at Newburyport; d. 
at Lowell, 15 Jan., 1899. 
George Middleton Barnard, b. 
21 Oct., 1835, at Brookline ; d. 
at Mattapoisett, 1 Dec., 1898. 
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1858. 


1858. 


1862. 


1863. 


1872. 


1873. 


1873. 


1875. 


1877. 


1879. 


1881. 


1882. 


1884. 


1885. 





William Eliot Fette, b. 11 Feb., 
1839, at St. Louis, Mo. ; d. at 
Boston, 11 Jan., 1899. 

John Lowell Gardner, b. 26 
Nov., 1837, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 10 Dee., 1898. 
Hercules Warren Fay, b. 17 
March, 1841, at Westborough ; 
d. at Westborough, 28 Jan., 
1899. 

Arthur Mason Knapp, b. 8 Aug., 
1839, at St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; d. 
at Boston, 27 Dec., 1898. 
Jeremiah Joseph Sullivan, b. 16 
Sept., 1850, at Watertown ; d. at 
Watertown, 11 Jan., 1899. 
Henry Guernsey Hubbard, b. 6 
May, 1850, at Detroit, Mich.; d. 
at Crescent City, Fla., 18 Jan., 
1899. 

Frederic Prince Jones, b. 
4 March, 1851, at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; d. at Providence, R. L., 
8 Dec., 1898. 

John Chapin Lane, b. 8 Nov., 
1852, at Boston ; d. at Norwood, 
20 Nov., 1898. 

Robert S Avann, A. M., b. 6 
July, 1848, at Tenterden, Co. 
Kent, Eng.; d. at Albion, Mich., 
3 Dec., 1898. 

Henry Clarke Warren, b. 18 
Nov., 1854, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 3 Jan., 1899. 
William Trowbridge Sawyer, b. 
28 Nov., 1858, at San Francisco, 
Cal. ; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 
26 Aug., 1898. 

Ralph Pomeroy Dabney, b. 1 
Sept., 1859, at Fayal, Azores ; 
d. at Milton, 15 Jan., 1899. 
Albert Henry Leyton, b. 20 
April, 1863, at New York, N. Y. ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 2 Jan., 
1899. 

Arthur Langmaid Calhoun, b. 
15 Aug. 1861, at St. John, N. 
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1892. 


1894. 


1898. 


1838. 


1848. 


1851. 


1860. 


1866. 


1868. 


1877. 
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B.; d. at Wolfville, N. S., 10 
Jan., 1899. 

Thomas Edmund Guerin, b. 25 
Oct., 1870, at Chicago, Ill. ; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 26 Oct., 1898. 
Weston Stickney, LL. B., b. 22 
Nov., 1869, at Clifton, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 25 Nov., 1898. 

Arthur Amory, b. 11 Dec., 1867, 
at New York, N. Y.; d.at New 
York, N. Y., 20 Dec., 1898. 
Leander Coolidge, b. 21 July, 
1869, at Natick; d. at Liberty, 
N. Y., 29 Jan., 1899. 

Albert Watson Davis, b. 7 April, 
1874, at So. Boston ; d. at West 
Roxbury, 22 Dec., 1898. 


Medical School. 
Daniel Lucius Adams, b. 1 Nov., 
1814, at Mt. Vernon, N. H.; d. 
at New Haven, Conn., 3 Jan., 
1899. 
Sumner Augustus Patten, b. 6 
Dec., 1820, at Skowhegan, Me. ; 
d. at Skowhegan, Me., 19 Dec., 
1898. 
Lorenzo Locke Whitmore, b. 2 
July, 1823, at North Ashburn- 
ham; d. at North Ashburnham, 
23 Jan., 1899. 
John Mariner Jonah, b. 4 April, 
1832, at Hillsborough, Albert 
Co., N. B.; d. at Eastport, Me., 
5 Nov., 1898. 
George Albert Munro, b. 16 
Aug., 1838, at Clarence, Anna- 
polis Co., N. S.; d. at Provi- 
dence, R. I., 3 Dec., 1897. 
Sidney Latham Holdrege, b. 8 
Dec., 1845, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Milton, 15 Nov., 1898. 
Charles Ashton Place, b. 3 July, 
1853, at East Walpole; d. at 
East Jaffrey, N. H., 18 Feb., 
1898. 
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1879. Walter Hamlin Holmes, b. 23 
June, 1854, at Calais, Me. ; d. 
at Waterbury, Conn., 27 Nov., 
1898. 

Cleon Melville Hibbard, b. 20 
July, 1868, at Lisbon, N. H. ; 
d. at St. Louis, Mo., 22 Aug., 
1898. 

Maurice Joseph Landers, b. 15 
Dec., 1873, at Lowell; d. at 
Lowell, 21 Jan., 1899. 


1895. 


1896. 


Dental School. 
George Otis Lawrence, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 5 Jan., 1899. 


1876. 


Law School. 
Daniel Denison Atchison, b. 7 
April, 1820, near Lexington, 
Ky. ; d.at Galveston, Texas, 23 
Dec., 1898. 
Lewis Henry Boutell, b. 21 July, 
1826, at Boston; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 16 Jan., 1899. 
William Smith Hills, b. 4 Nov., 
1837, at Rome, Ga.; d. at 
Charleston, S. C., 26 March, 
1898. 
William Merriam Sawyer, b. 9 
Sept., 1873, at Nashua, N. H. ; 
d. at Nashua, N. H., 8 Jan., 
1899. 


1845. 


1847. 


1860. 


1898. 


Scientific School. 

David Ames Wells, LL. D., b. 
17 June, 1828, at Springfield ; 
d. at Norwich, Conn., 5 Nov., 
1898. 

Nathaniel Bowditch Mansfield, 
b. 21 Oct., 1833, at Salem ; d. 
at Boston, 4 April, 1889. 
Richard Henry Lee, M. E., 
C. E., b. 16 Feb., 1850, at Potts- 


1851. 


1854. 


1871. 
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ville, Pa.; d. at Waterville, N. 
Y., 3 Sept., 1895. 


Honorary Graduates. 
1858. (LL. D.) Francis Napier, Baron 
Napier and Ettrick, b. 15 Sept., 
1819, at Thirlestane, Selkirk, 
Scotland ; d. at Florence, Italy, 
18 Dec., 1898. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue. Any one having 
information of the decease of any Graduate or 
Temporary Member of any department of the 
University is asked to send it to James Atkins 
Noyes, Harvard College Library, Cambridge 
Mass. 


[1873.] Edward Grindall Reynolds, 
d. at Kansas City, Mo., 15 Nov., 
1898. 

[1897.] Montgomery Duncan Boal, d. 
at Denver, Colo., 9 Nov., 1898. 

[1900.] George Jean Hoyting, d. at 
Waltham, 25 Jan., 1899. 

{1900.] John Milton Kullmer, d. at 
Cambridge, 16 Nov., 1898. 

[L. S. 1850.] Edwin Wright, b. 1821, 
at No. Coventry, Conn. ; d. at 
Boston, 21 Jan., 1899. 

[L.S. 1853.] Henry Sedley, b. 4 April, 
1835, at Boston; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 18 Jan., 1899. 

[L. S. 1856.] Lewis Whitmarsh Ford, 
b. at Cummington; d. at Cleve- 
land, O., 27 Jan., 1899. 

[L. S. 1865.] Howard James Reeder, 
b. Dec., 1843, at Easton, Pa.; 
d. at Easton, Pa., 28 Dec., 1898. 

[L. S.1872.] Sylvanus Martin Thomas, 
d. at Taunton, 22 Nov., 1898. 

[L. 8. S. 1899.] Perey Maleolm Jaf- 
fray, d. at Cambridge, 22 Dec., 
1898. 








Photographed in 1860, 


EDWARD AUSTIN. 








